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NOTE TO THE READER. 



Much has been written in one place which would seem 
perhaps to belong to another head. Some things may appear 
irrelevant and unconnected^ many valuable thoughts have, no 
doubt, been omitted, and some things said may be unprofitable. 

It may also be objected that there is a repetition of things 
or principles, and that there are unnecessary or too highly- 
colored descriptions. 

To all which it is answered that the subjects treated of in 
these chapters are in their nature somewhat desultory and fugi- 
tive, rather than systematic. 

That they are in some measure complicated with, instead of 
being independent of, and separated from, each other. 

Some repetition becomes unavoidable, because the same im- 
pulses run into, and stimulate different operations of the mind, 
and are, therefore, explanatory of the various movements and 
effects of different results. 

The consequences set forth are after all joint productions of 
many principles and causes combining to produce them. 

In treating of these various causes and secret motives, it 
becomes necessary, therefore, to bring in more than once the 
same causes and effects to show up the same aims and designs. 

All measures, be they good or bo they bad, are brought about 
not by a single cause or act, but by a combination of circum- 
stances, or a series of acts and causes^ all concurring to produce 
them. 



IV NOTE TO THE READER. 

Truth will bear repetition, and often requires it to be heard 
and understood. 

The causes and acts which tend to destroy the peace and 
safety of society ought to be repeated often enough, and in 
language sufficiently loud and severe, to be heard and attended 
to, and understood by all those concerned. 

Eepetition is also in lieu of emphasis, or in the nature of a 
stress laid upon any event or any danger. 

If, then, by repeating existing evils, and tracing out their 
secret and hidden causes, the attention of the credulous and 
the unwary shall be called to them, so as to enable them to 
avoid danger, infinite good will follow. 

It must also be remembered that the mental faculties, secret 
propensities, and animal passions of man are so blended and 
interwoven together, that it is sometimes difficult from his 
actions to detect the impulses, or nominate the emotions, by 
which he is incited or induced to act ; and that he often acts 
under a combination of influences so hidden and mysterious as 
to baffle the most acute observation and profound experience. 

An abstract or theoretical dissertation, however profound and 
logical, will not expose his dark and lurking propensities. It 
can only be done by a careful scrutiny upon his sinister and 
unguarded developments. His craft and subtilty are so deep 
and refined that this precaution is necessary to detect him. 
He must be watched in the first impulse of reason and passion, 
puberty and maturity, through all the exigencies of life. 

It cannot be done by hypothesis, generalization, or abstract 
reasoning. 

It must be done by the exposure of facts as tangible as 
physiological demonstrations made upon the vital sensations of 
the heart and the nerves. 

The mode adopted for the treatment of this subject is there- 
fore by chapters, under appropriate titles intended to define and 
indicate with graphic accuracy the moral and mental phases of 
his motives, impulse^, and actions. 
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NOTE TO THE BEABKE. T 

The cases and examples employed by way of illustration are 
fiiithfdl representations of events and circumstances which have 
really occurred^ unaided by embellishment or fiction. They 
furnish an imperfect glimpse at the revolving kaleidoscope of 
man's cunning devices and mysterious ways. 

While^ for ages past^ the popular arts and sciences, those 
which minister to the passions and cupidity of mankind, have 
been elaborately investigated and successfully explored, the 
illimitable and infinite occult mysteries of human nature, a 
thorough knowledge of which is so intimately essential to man's 
social safety and moral elevation, have nowhere been made the 
subject of a distinct philosophical disquisition. 

This undeniable omission of scientific research has left open 
and almost wholly unexplored a chasm in the dark mysteries of 
human nature, the neglect to examine into and penetrate which 
has come from a cowardly fear of self-exposure, or the egotism 
of self-sufficiency, self-knowledge, and self-complacency. 

No pretensions are here affected of a systematic analysis or 
scientific exposition of '' The Philosophy of Human Nature'' 

Its magnitude and importance require the research and learn- 
ing of ages ] all that is here attempted is to put down faithfully 
a few suggestions, observations, and developments, the result of 
the close experience of one man's life of sixty years, which 
may serve perhaps as a beacon-light for the young, and an in- 
centive to the aged for their contributions to a work which shall 
successfully solve the dark and wonderful problems of the 
human heart. 

FRANCIS E. BREWSTER. 
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CHAPTER L 

EDrCATTOX, 

Education extemiTe in U. S.'— will teft dbe qvestMiK'nf it h»pig* » »>*» di* 
morals and mind — If Napoleon had aot bees etfoeaterf^ qpurrj (imy.kt, 
pettifoggers, fcc. — Bat few minds stronf cn4«flk ftrpTufTissnn Cnmm§ 
will rise — Edacation doem not make wumd- T«»^ M«efk etp«(el«l l^inNi 
education — Ignorant parents cannoc cdocate A^ir ^iM f en « Aniy tmS 
navy; examination periodicallf — Shumld be s^«itb all p iro fe< s«»fs,jiwtye»y 
&c. — Bat opposite extreme to be af oided— Poor scbtMia Ufc« ptMr f^ 
lief, for bread, fcc. ; food necessary, Iccw — ^chfM;ti^ a tt^^ire btcntyi^ 
Factionists make it general to Hatter the poor— '$iu>nM b« ^ten i# 
poor onl J ; and to them to read and write, and then leanuh) trades, $ui^— 
Takes time ; thej should be at trades, Iccr— 4»reat men tti{-^me»UiA-^ 
Morals — ^Mind — ^Passions — Mental fiemazti^>» — W»ll — iMrpoIs^— I»epr»«:» 
itj — ^Millions ignorant of their own science — ^Han pron« t& idl«» 
ness — Proper education usefnl'-If all from 5 to 21 are trzitktd in feb'>«>l^ 
they cannot make livin^k — ^To nuke them work ail thin time is to be 
drudges — Should be practical, and be^e 2 l"Api to deteriorate aAer 
this — There should not be too nuaj in the prol«sst/>ns — Points di^ 
cussed, Tiz. 1. — No power to tax, but to school ^o^-— the law. S.^-If 
beyond 13, females, and 14 males, 3,— If for aaj, even beiow this, bni 
poor. 4. — Effect of education, all from 5 to 3L 5^ — Whether , if «p t« 
21, iroproTcs the morals. 6w — ^If an edncation gitea by a general police 
regulation is not enough. Result of this if enforced properly : t.r— 
Streets clear of Tagabonds. 2. — ^Property, person, and life secored, $/-> 
Gaming bouses, fcc., stopped. 4^ — ^The bad would hate no encoor' 
agement. 5. — All that is robbed, Jtc., would be saved. 6, — Myriads 
would reform. — Childhood, t:me for education and rettraint, iodulged'- 

- Fine clothes, with pocket money — No boys now ; all are men — Ap- 
prentices refractory — Swarms of half learned in ail employments- 
Such of both sexes un6t for matrimony, and rush on it — Females taught 
music and frivolities, not necessary things — ^The entire system of educa- 
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26 EDUCATION. 

tion involves life from its germ to the grave — Religion the true founda- 
tion of all education — Toleration of religion in the United States, infi- 
nite good. 

Education, tliat which we understand by schooling, is now 
being fully developed in the United States upon a much 
broader and more enlightened scale than it has before been 
tried. 

This will test the proposition whether the intellectual light 
obtained by a knowledge of the rudiments of learning will 
improve both the morals and understanding, and arm the mind 
against the seductions of sin and ignorance. 

No man in the United States can plead the want of means 
to learn how to read and study for himself. 

The Sunday Schools, Free Schools, and other schools, now 
embrace almost the entire infant population, and the next age 
will, perhaps, show a race of men superior in intelligence to any 
other nation in the world. 

It must be remembered that this light, like the rain from 
Heaven, falls upon the just and the unjust, fructifying and nour- 
ishing the rank and poisonous weeds as well as the tender 
grass. 

Whether this mental amelioration and education of the poor, 
who are well disposed, will not be counterbalanced by the ad- 
vantages in like manner given to the wicked and depraved in 
better fitting them for adroit perpetrations, remains to be seen. 

There is at this time a very great number of educated and 
artful knaves in the United States, who hold positions and 
places of influence and power, and are employed in, and pre- 
pared for schemes and plots involving the most pernicious and 
dangerous consequences to the private pursuits and public wel- 
fare of the people. 

Knowledge is power to the bad as well as to the good. 

If Napoleon had never known how to read, the career of his 
great genius might have been confined to piratical cruises on 
the Levant. By learning and knowledge be discovered his 
mind to be far above the masses. By these means he gained 
confidence in himself, and in the name of Destiny and lleasou 
skilfully buccaneered upon the lives and treasures of a con- 
tinent. 

If the subjects of his venal ambition had been as enlight- 
ened as the inhabitants of the North American States now are, 
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he might have shrank from^ or hare hecn foiled in his ezpen- 
ment. 

Knowledge cannot he instilled into, or made to improve, or 
give additional strength to a weak mind — on the contrary it 
inflates the vain, magnifies fools and dances, and misleads the 
ignorant. 

A mere quack can he shanned, hat it is extremelj difficult 
to guard against the imposition of aathorized and plaosibk 
blockheads. 

The American experiment of graduating ignorant clowns, 
and admitting to the practice as doctors and lawyers, an* 
schooled and lazy mechanics and presamptaoos and broken- 
down hostlers and peddlers, and dabbing the hiefaest collegiate 
degrees for favor and money on every aodacioas pretender, 
has turned loose upon society an army of professional raga^ 
bonds, who have become a common and notorious noisanee to 
men of education and to the country at large. 

Unless oppressed, genius will have light, and to a searching 
and perspicuous intellect, knowledge then becomes power. 

If the lion knew his strength, he would not suffer himself to 
be caged. 

It is a momentous question big with curioas reflections. 

The United States will soon double the force of the great 
political maxim, that ''Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty," 
for the enemies of its free institutions, by this i^stem of cdo- 
cation, are taught to feel and use their power forbad as well as 
for honest purposes. 

Perhaps there is too much expected from education. All 
men know by observation and experience, that honest labor is 
productive, and hence some are led to infer that an education 
must produce similar results. This would seem to be the con- 
clusion by which almost every mechanic and tradesman is 
governed, who, if able, most resolutely educate and supply all 
their sons, however numerous, with learned professions. 

Nothing can be more absurd. Being uneducated themselves, 
they do not know how to superintend the education of their 
children, and are therefore imposed upon by their being but 
half learned. 

The parents have no appropriate means of starting their 
sons in their own professions with the advantages of their ex- 
perience, credit, character and customers, as they could do if 
their boys were brought up for and began their father's busi- 
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ness. And hence such candidates for patronage are compelled 
to commence life without any paternal or family patronage, to 
waste years in painful struggles to obtain a foothold, and often 
fail in the severe and trying experiment. 

There is no objection to the education of every man, but the 
error lies in expecting too much from it, in the supposition 
that it can make mind or create genius, whereas it takes from 
a boy's early years the time which should be used for acquiring 
a practical knowledge of some employment upon which he can 
depend for subsistence, instead of keeping him at schools where 
he gets nothing but habits of distaste for honest labor. 

There is not one man in ten thousand who has vigor of in- 
tellect sufficient for a learned profession. Give children suffi- 
cient schooling suited for their intended occupations, and set 
them to work. If they have mental faculties above this 
sphere, their indications of thought and mind will soon be de- 
veloped. They will be quiet students, and not brawling dan- 
dies; obedient and dutiful pupils; and grateful and respectful 
to their parents, instead of being blasphemers, rebellious, and 
dissolute. 

The community suffers the most incredible and serious inju- 
ries by the ignorance and negligence of persons engaged in 
scientific pursuits and in the professions. 

Apothecaries, chemists, teachers, doctors, lawyers, public 
officers, by favor, presumption, and trick, are 'permitted to 
begin without adequate preparation. They, therefore, abandon 
all research and improvement, and depend upon the plausibili- 
ties of address and speech for success. 

In the army and navy, besides an ascertained previous quali- 
fication, there is a board of aged and experienced gentlemen^ 
who, at short intervals, thoroughly examine the surgeons and 
other officers. Their duties are placed upon the footing of col- 
legiate labor, in which the course of studies is for life, and in 
which there must be unremitted research, and conclusive evi- 
dence of improvement and progress, or the pupil is put back or 
dismissed. 

This wholesome discipline should be rigidly applied to all 
civil, as well as military and naval functionaries. Perhaps 
there is more reason for it in the former than with the latter 
class of individuals. 

There can be no objection to it on the score of disrespect. 
Gentlemen of moral rank and eminence in their professions 
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could be app<Hnted for the examinations; of whose good opinion 
any one might be proud. If the result is favorable, it will in- 
crease public confidence, and swell the reputation of the ex- 
amined ; and if it is unfavorable^ they should be dismissed, and 
the people undeceived. No harm, and much good may come 
from it. 

The country is overrun with persons in all the relations re- 
ferred to, who never read or study, or keep up with the improve- 
ment and progress of the age. Of doctors and apothecaries, 
who even lose their recollection of technical words ; of lawyers, 
who have no books, and spend their time in debauchery ; of 
judges, who read nothing but newspapers ; who loaf, lounge, 
eat, drink, and smoke perpetually ; dabble in politics ; deal in 
lots, stocks, and lottery policies. 

The baker's bread and the butcher's meat can be tested by 
every one ; but the ability to do this does not apply to, and ut- 
terly fails in everything which depends upon art and science. 
The one is palpable to the senses ; and the other is obscured 
by deep and hidden mysteries. 

Knowledge and learning may be assumed with impunity by 
the crafty knave to the ignorant and unskilled, who should be 
indemnified against such frauds by certain and abundant scru- 
tiny. 

Nostrums, astrologers, pedagogues, demagogues, quack doctors, 
pettifogging lawyers, corrupt and ignorant judges, to which add 
dram-shops, monopolies, and gambling, have defiled the morals, 
fed upon the earnings, and tortured and slaughtered the people 
for ages. 

It is now high time that the good sense of mankind should 
banish them forever from the face of the earth, and that intel- 
lect, genius, true learning, industry, and integrity should every- 
where prevail. 

In the measures used to prevent these abuses, care should be 
taken not to run into the opposite extreme, by educating indis- 
criminately the whole mass of society. They should not all of 
them be educated as scholars; some are required to do the 
necessary work of society ; and there is but a very small propor- 
tion who are capable of receiving an education in the arts and 
sciences, and who have capacities above the dependent occupa- 
tions of life. 

The poor school system is carried to an absurd extreme in 
fK)me places. The law as it originally was, and really should 
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be, is, that " the poor shall he taught gratis:^* that is, taught 
to read and write. This is all that was ever taught in the 
alms-houses, or to the out-door poor in any other country, or in 
this country, until misguided philanthropists and cunning poli- 
ticians contrived the present scheme. 

Schooling to the poor is a public charity, as much as the sup- 
ply to them of victuals. The law puts them upon the same 
footing. It is like all other pauper bounty. 

The primary rules of organized society did not require from 
the public any pauper liability, except for animal necessitiesw 
There was no moral or mental aid embraced in this public duty. 
The public has added their agreement as is above recited. This 
is a gratuity, not a duty, and it is fraudulent to suffer its per- 
version to the accommodation of individual advantage, or to 
theoretical notions of general philanthropy. 

Because the people of Pennsylvania, for example, gratui- 
tously consent to tax themselves for the cost of teaching the 
poor, it does not follow that they shall be forced to support 
academies and colleges, where the arts and sciences are taught 
to all gratis. And that, by way of excuse for this favor, shall 
they be told that they also may send their children to these 
Bchools, and that they should do so to remove from the poor 
children the stigma of pauperism. 

There is no more reason why this benevolence should apply to 
the pauper relief, granted for the children of the poor to be 
taught, than for the children of the poor to be fed. 

The reason is not so strong for the first as the last case, be- 
cause to feed the poor is necessary, to teach them is a gratuity. 
A duty may, but a favor may not be demanded. A duty with 
all its incidents can be claimed and used as a matter of right, 
a gratuity cannot be claimed with allowances or enlargements. 

The one carries with it appurtenances, the other is confined 
and limited to its literal stint. 

The practical character of this theory would seem to be, that 
the public being bound to feed the poor, the leaders of factions 
who seek popularity by sinister pretensions of benevolence for 
the poor, by the apathy of the people, get the power into their 
own hands, of raising and using the money for this object, out of 
those who earn and save it, with which they build and furnish 
for themselves gorgeous palaces, and feed upon viands more 
sumptuous than those whose money pays the cost can afford to 
accommodate themselves with, 
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Shall thej be told to join this frandiileiitlj got-up baiy|tMiy 
.ibis pic-nic of poachers, so that by kind pbiUuitbropj the pauper 
pride of those they feed shall be soothed and comprr/miKd ? 

What the public has agreed to do let it be done. Bat hteaufi^ 

they feed the poor gratis, it does not follow that they are U/and 

to support them in affluence. And^ because they have agreed 

to teach their children gratis, they are not bound to sobiait to 

the preposterous fraud of supporting colleges for the edacation 

of the poor, and to be told by these Tery paupen and tbeir in- 

zCatuated advocates, that the door is open for all children to walk 

^nto and be taught. It is an artful subterfuge for popular 

^csourtship. 

Teaching the poor how to read, and write and reckon, ia aU 

^hat was ever expected. These, including the first four or fire 

:^*ules of arithmetic,, has been aU that for ages has been coTe- 

^^lanted for by indentures of apprenticeship; all that is necessanr 

z^or their mental instruction and to enable them to transact their 

J2)rivate affairs, and all that is ever required for any child who is 

:^iot to be prepared for a learned profession or for some scientific 

[pursuit; all that is necessary, and certainly all that is reasonable 

^t;o require the public to pay for in any country, much more in 

^he United States, where every man who has his health should 

T)c able by his own earnings to educate his children, without 

:lmpo8ing upon the public, or degrading his offspring bv pauper* 

jsm, for their schooling any more than for their victuals or 

clothing. 

There is no difference in this respect between provisions and 
schooling, and no one with means who has the spirit of a man, 
"would humiliate himself by sending his child to a free school 
sny more than he would send him to a soup-house to get his 
^nner gratis. 

]3y this system, children are too often kept at these schools^ 
"without any definite object as to their subsequent employment, 
^nd for the mere accommodation of ignorant and capricious pa- 
rents, who are too stupid and vain to set their children at useful 
labor, by which they can earn honest livings and lay the founda- 
^ons for future habits of industry. 

In the devise made by Stephen Girard, for the education of 
^^poor orphans/* provision is expressly made for their prcpara* 
t:ion ^'/or some sut table occupation/* and it is given up^>n the ex- 
press condition : That at fourteen or eighteen years of age, " tJt^ 
sshall be hound out to ham agriculture, mechanical trades, d'c*' 
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The present system has a tendency to make boys profligate^ 
lazy and insolent^ and imposes millions of taxes upon the com- 
munity in the name of charity, which is not so. 

Because a boy is destitute of a dinner, it does not follow that 
he is to be fed all his life. That having no clothes or home, he 
is to be clothed and accommodated with board and lodging for 
years, or that while he receives this aid he is to have it better 
than those who work to give it to him, and that if he does not 
know how to read, that his neighbors shall work and earn money 
to school him longer and better than they school their own 
children, or shall pay to keep him in a college, with expensive 
teachers and costly appliances for years, to acquire a profession 
which he may or may not pursue as he chooses, or which he 
may not have brains enough to follow, when the persons from 
whom this tax is impertinently extorted cannot afford thus to 
teach their own children. 

A common school for all to go to can no more be forced upon 
the people of the United States, than a common church. 

The poor school is a part of the pauper law to give the child- 
ren of the poor necessary mental as well as bodily food. 

What schooling is necessary is just so much as is required 
to enable them to read and write, together with the first rudi- 
ments of grammar, geography and arithmetic. ^ 

After this they can read and study the Scriptures, and all 
other books for themselves if they choose and have the dispo- 
sition to do so. 

All this is proper, just and honorable. It is the benignant 
feeling of parental kindness, the benevolent spirit of aid and 
protection by a wise and righteous government. 

Beyond this limit the tax for, and the expenses of a free 
school should not go. None bat the children of persons too 
poor to pay for schooling should go to such a school, and none 
but pauper children can go there without a gross fraud upon 
the public. 

If a boy has genius and is taught how to read and write, he 
will not be held in. His mind will vault up into the spheres of 
knowledge. 

He will acquire learning without being made a pauper to 
obtain it. 

There are more men perhaps in the United States, who have 
been educated in the schools in proportion to the number of 
their inhabitants, than in any other country. And notwitb- 
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sober dictates of wisdom, and reluctantly yields to the con- 
straints of government. 

It is by the force of education that these propensities are 
reformed; it is an arduous and painful task; it requires the 
appropriate knowledge obtainc^d in schools, practical instruction 
in the business to be pursued for a living in after life, temper- 
ance and patient industry. 

Without these elements of knowledge and self-constraint, 
there can be no useful education. The work will be but half 
done, and the pupil will enter life just so far unprepared for its 
competitions, as the advantages which those who are prepared 
will have over him. 

To train all men from five to twenty- one years of age, in 
school, where the precepts of morality and self-constraint only 
are taught, however refined in virtue, and purified by religion, 
they would be altogether helpless to themselves, and useless to 
society. 

To give them skill in the mere manual pursuits of life would 
produce a race of ignorant, sordid serfs; and to bring them all 
up in schools, would turn them out to scramble amongst each 
other for the common wants of life, amidst perilous excitements 
and crime. 

The theory which involves the exclusive application of either 
of these plans of education is fallacious and destructive. A 
mere scholar, a mere mechanic, a mere tradesman, or husband- 
man, at twenty-one years of age, without any knowledge or 
mental light, except what he obtains in acquiring these arts, is 
but half, perhaps not one-third or one-fourth educated. 

The advocates for the exclusive use of any one of these 
schemes are manifestly in error. They betray a want of that 
discrimination which is derived from the rudiments of a sound 
and general education ; and obviously show, that they are in- 
fluenced by the prejudices of some one only of these three 
modes of education, or that they have not been trained in the 
wholesome discipline of any school. 

Twenty-one years is the average life of man. All this time 
is occupied by the precarious and uncertain probations of mi- 
nority for helpless infancy, and mental and animal growth. In 
this period the habits and character are inflexibly established, 
and are but seldom changed or modified in after-life. 

To press upon the mind before maturity, all the instruction 
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ftnd discipline it is able to receive^ is of vital importance. It 
will be more apt to degenerate than improve afterwards. We 
soon oontriye substitutes for labor and patient toil. If illite- 
rate^ we are too inert to learn ; make a mark for a signature ; 
blander through life in mental darkness ; with ample time and 
means for research ; and excuse our ignorance bj affectations of 
contempt for learning. 

So that the imperious occasions for a suitable and appro- 
priate education, in all these fundamental branches of know- 
ledgCy within the age of twentj-one years, is manifest They 
must be obtained within that period of life, or they will, per- 
haps, never be acquired. The exceptions to this rule are so 
rare, and the facility with which genius seems to overcome the 
obstacles of ignorance and condition are so surprising, that 
the mind is led to the conclusion that there are but few who 
liave faculties for advancement. K this be not a speculation ; 
if it is a fact that there are no mental energies capable of pro- 
gress and improvement, except those which exhibit these pow- 
ers, the picture of human weakness and debility is humiliating, 
and the efforts of education are wasted upon ninety out of every 
hundred. There are, perhaps, more solid grounds for this con- 
clusion to rest on than the vanity of man, and the reciproca- 
tions of complacency which he is obliged to make, will con- 
cede. A candid and thorough scrutiny of this interesting 
subject might be regarded as invidious and uncharitable, but 
its statistics would be as curious as its results would be con- 
founding to the vapid pride of the pompous majority. 

Distinctions which are not founded in the elements and the 
useful fruits of education, but which rest upon their profession 
only, are artificial and pernicious. They inflate and puff up 
the pride, and encourage their possessors to insult modest 
worth. They pervert the legitimate purposes of knowledge and 
refinement from useful benevolence to selfish ostentation. 
Education should imbue the heart with humility, instead of 
arrogance. The latter too often characterizes the conduct of 
those who have graduated in the schools. 

The ignorance and vanity of parents sometimes mduce them 
to heap upon their children classical educations, which they 
have no mental powers to use. To this they add a learned 
profession, and start them out into the world to be pitied and 
jeered at. A day laborer holds an elevated rank compared 
with such a being. 
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If, to gratify his ignorance and vanity, a parent sees fit to 
spoil his own offspring, and render them ridiculous, there is no 
remedy for the evil ; but this responsibility should not be as- 
sumed by the public. The risk is inevitable and large, if every 
individual between five and twenty-one years of age is invited 
into the free schools and colleges to be educated at the public 
expense. 

There should be a reasonable certainty that the tree is of a 
stock that has borne good fruit, before the time and expense of 
its nursing and growth are incurred. Not that the same sort 
of tree has borne fruit, but that the tree from which that seed 
or root comeS; has borne good fruit 

If it never has borne good fruit, it never will. There is 
many a scrubby bush and tree of the same name, which, if 
pruned, will spread and swell most proudly, but will bear no 
fruit. 

The mental powers are like the moral propensities. If there 
is a natural predominance for evil, no act of goodness will ever 
be done, but from sinister motives ; and if there be not suffi- 
cient intellectual taste and strength to grasp and control the 
engines of knowledge and science, no teaching or instruction 
will infuse these facilities into the mind. 

These distinguishing great leading traits of human charac- 
ter are as certain and unerring with men as they are with 
brutes. 

There is a race of donkeys with all classes of animals, for 
which no extra trappings or training was ever intended. The 
drollery of their hideous heads and slinking tails, their goblin 
ears, unearthly sounds, is always magnified in an exact ratio 
to their affectations of the rampant steed. 

Universal education at the public expense is unlawful beyond 
its first rudiments for the purposes of business, and for those who 
are not designed for the professions, it is useless. An exami- 
nation of this subject is proposed to be made as follows : — 

1. The power to compel the people to pay taxes, for the 
schooling of any but indigent orphans, and the children of those 
who are unable to pay for their schooling. 

2. Whether this can be enforced for their schooling beyond 
the age of thirteen for girls, and fourteen for boys; or at such 
age as they may be strong enough to be put to trades. 

3. Whether this can be enforced for the schooling of children 
who are not poor, of any age. 
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4. The social or political oooseqoeoces of the schooling of all 
persons, from five to twenty-one years of age, and taming them 
upon the world in moltitades, for employment and sabsistence 
as mere scholars. 

5. Whether schooling up to the age of twenty-one years 
improves the morab. 

6. And if the natore and influence of legitimate education 
in all times given to poor children by society, in their guardian- 
ship, discipline, and employment, with its correlative and inci- 
dental power over youth, ignorance, laziness and crime, is not 
abundantly sufficient. Take Pennsylvania as an example. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania provides, Article VII. 
Sect. 1, viz : — 
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"PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

" The Legislature shall provide hy law for the estahlishnient 
of schools throughout the State, in such manner that the poor 
may he taught gratis,*' 

"Article VII. Sect. 2. 

"0/* Seminaries of Learning. 

" The arts and sciences shall he proTnoted in one or mor^ 
seminaries of learning." 

"The poor" are "to he taught gratis" and "the arts and 
sciences iJiall he prom>oted." 

These objects are made the subject of two different and dis- 
tinct titles and articles in the Constitution, and are free from all 
ambiguity. 

The obvious meaning of the second section is, that "the arts 
and sciences shall he promoted;" not that " the poor may he 
taught gratis." 

They do not mean the same thing, nor are they convertible 
terms. They are separate and distinct expressions, with inde- 
pendent objects, and different meanings and distinct designs. 

"Seminaries of learning and the promotion of the arts and 
sciences" are the expressions in some measure in contradistinc- 
tion to the language, " the poor m^y he taught gratis." By the 
first is meant endowments for buildings, and contributions for 
the pay and support of professors, and the supply of astronomi- 
cal and other scientific apparatus, such as are used in universities 
and colleges. 
4 
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This is what is meant by the words " the arts and sciences 
shall be promoted;** and this is not what is meant by the ex- 
pression, " the poor may he taught gratis.** These last words 
cannot obtain or receive any such interpretation as that which 
obviously belongs to, and was intended by, the words of the 
second section, ^^ the promotion of the arts and sciences.*' 

^'The establishment of schools in such manner that the poor 
may he ta'ugh^t gratis^* cannot mean to teach them " the arts 
and sciences;** because *Uhe arts and sciences** are not directed 
to be taught to ^Hhepoor^* but they are directed to be ^^pro- 
m/)ted,** not ^^tav^ghty* ^Hn one or W/ore seminaries o/ learning.** 

" The Legislature shall provide for the establishment of schools j 
that the poor may be taught gratis;** but they have no power 
given to them " to provide for the establishment of schools** for 
teaching " the arts and science^* " in seminaries of learning** not 
to be ^^established** by them, but such as should be established 
by other means. 

^^TaugM* does not mean ^^ promote;** ^Havght* is the parti- 
ciple passive of ^Heach^* and means to 'instruct;** ^^ promote 
means ^Ho forward j* ^'to advance,** ^^to elevate,** ^Uo exalt, 
" to prefer,** The definition of these words is wholly different, 
and their meanings in this Constitution are manifestly distinct, 
not only because they are not convertible terms, but because 
they have been used to express different objects, and are not 
used in the same sense. 

There is an obvious distinction between ^^instruction** and 
^^ forwarding, advancing, exalting, and preparing** persons 
after ^^instruction** has been given to them. The Legislature 
have power to ^^ establish scJwols** for instructing of "^Ae poor 
gratis;** but they have no power to ^^ establish seminaries of 
learning,** of any description, to '^ teach the arts and sciences.** 
Their authority in this is limited and confined to ^'forwarding, 
advancing, exalting, and preferring seminaries of learning;'* 
the "establishment** of which, and the teaching in which is to 
be managed by other persons, and not by the functionaries of 
the law. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania have no more power to establish 
seminaries ofleai'ning for teaching " the arts and sciences,** than 
they have to '^ establish** a church; and any such establishment, 
such, for example, as the High-school at Philadelphia, where 
there is '^ instruction** given in '^hearts and sciences,** by per- 
sons appointed and paid under legislative direction, is as open 
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and direct an infraction of the Constitution, as it would be to 
build a church, and appoint clergymen to preach, at the public 
expense. 

The first movement made by this State, under the constitu- 
tional provisions before mentioned, was in 1809. Numerous 
grants and appropriations had, and since then have been made 
to ^^ seminaries of learning for the promotion of the arts and 
sciences f* but no steps had been taken to establish schools, '' to 
tea^h the poor groMs/' until that year. 

On the 4th of April, 1809, they passed an act (4 Smith's 
Laws, 73). It is intituled, " An act to provide for teaching 
the poor gratis/' It requires township assessors "to ascertain 
the nam>es of all the children hetweeii the ages of five and twelve^ 
whose parents are unable to pay for their schooling ;'* — who 
shall be informed that they may go to the private schools ; — 
the expenses to be paid by the County Commissioners, out of 
the public funds. 

On the 3d of March, 1818, they enacted a law (7 Smith's 
Laws, 52), reciting the words of the constitution, that " the 
poor may he taught gratis*^ It makes a school district of the 
city and a part of the county of Philadelphia, with a board of 
comptrollers, who are authorized, at the public expense, to 
build school houses, and establish schools for all the indigent 
orphan children; hoys, hetween six and fourteen, and girls, 
between five and thirteen years of age/* in said district ; — ^who 
are to be in like manner ascertained and notified : the schools 
to be managed at the discretion of the comptrollers, by such 
rules " as shall not he inconsistent with this act and the Consti- 
tution.'' 

An act of March 27, 1819 (7 Sm. L., 206), provides, that 
four additional townships, which are named, may avail them- 
selves of the same advantages, for the schooling of their '^poor 
children," These words, "poor children," are twice used in 
this act. 

In 1831 (7 Serg. & Rawle's Rep., 454), the S. C. recog- 
nized this restriction of free schooling to " the children of the 
poor." 

In the same year, a commission of nine persons was raised 
by a resolution of the legislature (7 Sm. L., 451, N.), to in- 
vestigate the causes of pauperism in the county of Philadelphia, 
who reported at a subsequent session, that they were unable to 
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be, is, that " the poor shall he taught gratis:^* that is, taught 
to read and write. This is all that was ever taught in the 
alms-houses, or to the out-door poor in any other country, or in 
this country, until misguided philanthropists and cunning poli- 
ticians contrived the present scheme. 

Schooling to the poor is a puhlic charity, as much as the sup- 
ply to them of victuals. The law puts them upon the same 
footing. It is like all other pauper bounty. 

The primary rules of organized society did not require frono 
the public any pauper liability, except for animal necessities. 
There was no moral or mental aid embraced in this public duty. 
The public has added their ngrcement as is above recited. This 
is a gratuity, not a duty, and it is fraudulent to suffer its per- 
version to the accommodation of individual advantage, or to 
theoretical notions of general philanthropy. 

Because the people of Pennsylvania, for example, gratui- 
tously consent to tax themselves for the cost of teaching the 
poovy it does not follow that they shall be forced to support 
academies and colleges, where the arts and sciences are taught 
to all gratis. And that, by way of excuse for this favor, shall 
they be told that they also may send their children to these 
schools, and that they should do so to remove from the poor 
children the stigma of pauperism. 

There is no more reason why this benevolence should apply to 
the pauper relief, granted for the children of the poor to be 
taught, than for the children of the poor to be fed. 

The reason is not so strong for the first as the last case, be- 
cause to feed the poor is necessary, to teach them is a gratuity. 
A duty may, but a favor may not be demanded. A duty with 
all its incidents can be claimed and used as a matter of right, 
a gratuity cannot be claimed with allowances or enlargements. 

The one carries with it appurtenances, the other is confined 
and limited to its literal stint. 

The practical character of this theory would seem to be, that 
the public being bound to feed the poor, the leaders of factions 
who seek popularity by sinister pretensions of benevolence for 
the poor, by the apathy of the people, get the power into their 
own hands, of raising and using the money for this object, out of 
those who earn and save it, with which they build and ifurnish 
for themselves gorgeous palaces, and feed upon viands raoro 
sumptuous than those whose money pays the cost can afi'ord to 
accommodate themselves with. 
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Shall they be told to join this fraudulently got-up banquet, 
.this pic-nic of poachers, so that by kind philanthropy the pauper 
pride of those they feed shall be soothed and compromised? 

What the public has agreed to do let it be done. But because 
they feed the poor gratis, it does not follow that they are bound 
to support them in affluence. And, because they have agreed 
to teach their children gratis, they are not bound to submit to 
the preposterous fraud of supporting colleges for the education 
of the poor, and to be told by these very paupers and their in- 
fatuated advocates, that the door is open for all children to walk 
into and be taught. It is an artful subterfuge for popular 
courtship. 

Teaching the poor how to read, and write and reckon, is all 
that was ever expected. These, including the first four or five 
rules of arithmetic,, has been all that for ages has been cove- 
nanted for by indentures of apprenticeship; all that is necessary 
for their mental instruction and to enable them to transact their 
private affairs, and all that is ever required for any child who is 
not to be prepared for a learned profession or for some scientific 
pursuit; all that is necessary, and certainly all that is reasonable 
to require the public to pay for in any country, much more in 
the United States, where every man who has his health should 
be able by his own earnings to educate his children, without 
imposing upon the public, or degrading his offspring by pauper- 
ism, for their schooling any more than for their victuals or 
clothing. 

There is no difference in this respect between provisions and 
schooling, and no one with means who has the spirit of a man, 
would humiliate himself by sending his child to a free school 
any more than he would send him to a soup-house to get his 
dinner gratis. 

13y this system, children are too often kept at these schools, 
without any definite object as to their subsequent employment, 
and for the mere accommodation of ignorant and capricious pa- 
rents, who are too stupid and vain to set their children at useful 
labor, by which they can earn honest livings and lay the founda- 
tions for future habits of industry. 

In the devise made by Stephen Girard, for the education of 
^^poor orphans^^^ provision is expressly made for their prepara- 
tion ^^for some sidtahle occupation,^* and it is given upon the ex- 
press condition : That at fourteen or eighteen years of age, " tlip^ 
shall he hound out to learn agricultvre, mechanical trades^ <SccJ* 
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The present system has a tendency to make boys profligate, 
lazy and insolent^ and imposes millions of taxes upon the com> 
munity in the name of charity, which is not so. 

Because a boy is destitute of a dinner, it does not follow that 
he is to be fed all his life. That having no clothes or home, he 
is to be clothed and accommodated with board and lodging for 
years, or that while he receives this aid he is to have it better 
than those who work to give it to him, and that if he does not 
know how to read, that his neighbors shall work and earn money 
to school him longer and better than they school their own 
children, or shall pay to keep him in a college, with expensive 
teachers and costly appliances for years, to acquire a profession 
which he may or may not pursue as he chooses, or which he 
may not have brains enough to follow, when the persons from 
whom this tax is impertinently extorted cannot afford thus to 
teach their own children. 

A common school for all to go to can no more be forced upon 
the people of the United States, than a common church. 

The poor school is a part of the pauper law to give the child- 
ren of the poor necessary mental as well as bodily food. 

What schooling is necessary is just so much as is required 
to enable them to read and write, together with the first rudi- 
ments of grammar, geography and arithmetic. 

After this they can read and study the Scriptures, and all 
other books for themselves if they choose and have the dispo- 
sition to do so. 

All this is proper, just and honorable. It is the benignant 
feeling of parental kindness, the benevolent spirit of aid and 
protection by a wise and righteous government. 

Beyond this limit the tax for, and the expenses of a free 
school should not go. None but the children of persons too 
poor to pay for schooling should go to such a school, and none 
but pauper children can go there without a gross fraud upon 
the public. 

If a boy has genius and is taught how to read and write, he 
will not be held in. His mind will vault up into the spheres of 
knowledge. 

He will acquire learning without being made a pauper to 
obtain it. 

There are more men perhaps in the United States, who have 
been educated in the schools in proportion to the number of 
their inhabitants, than in any other country. And notwith- 
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standiDg ibis, almost all oi their distingiiisbed statemieii^ jniisti, 
and learned men are self-taught. 

The educaticm of children bejood the first elements, nnkss 
it be for some defined pnrsnity such as maT^atioo, sorrejing, 
mechanics, &o., and for the mere purpose of education, is whollj 
unnecessary. It cannot make mind anj more than light can 
xnake the blind see. If the student be a dnnee, education is 
irasted on him, and if he be not a fool, and does not use it for 
0ome useful and appropriate purpose, it is sure to do him more 
Jaarm than good. 

It wastes all that part oi his life in which habits of industry 

^re formed, gives him a disrelish and contempt for labor, and 

akes him an idle leech, neither an independent, respectable 

orking man, nor with the caste which is looked for in one who 

bas been educated. He is generally a drone or a yagabond. 

^^ There is, perhaps, no trade or profession existing in which 
±Iiere is so much quackery, so much ignorance of the scientific 
principles, and of the history of their own art, with respect to 
^ts resources and extent, as is to be met with amonest mechan- 
ical projectors. The self-constituted engineer, dazzled with the 
Wuty of some perhaps really original contriyance, assumes 
^isncw profession with as little suspicion that previous instruc- 
tion, that thought and painful labor, are necessary to its sue- 
^^essfnl exercise, as does the statesman or the senator. 3Iucb 
pf this Mae confidence arises from the improper estimate which 
J8 entertained of the difficulty of invention in mechanics; and 
it is of great importance to the individuals and to the families 
of those who are thus led away from more suitable pursuits, 
t^e dapes of their own ingenuity and of the popular voice, to 
conyince both them and the public that the power of making 
i|6W mechanical combinations is a possesiuon common to a mul- 
titude of minds, and that it by no means requires talents of 
the highest order. It is still more important that they should 
^ convinced that the great merit, and the great success, of 
those who have attained to eminence in such matters, was al- 
^^ entirely due to the unremitted perseverance with which 
they concentrated upon the successful invention the skill and 
l^nowledge which years of study had matured." — Babbage's 
-^^wiomy of Manufactures^ p. 212-13. 

Man has ever shown an irrestrainable propensity for abori- 
pwd idleness, and lawless liberty. He rebels against the 
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sober dictates of wisdom, and reluctantly yields to the con- 
straints of government. 

It is by the force of education that these propensities are 
reformed; it is an arduous and painful task; it requires the 
appropriate knowledge obtained in schools, practical instruction 
in the business to be pursued for a living in after life, temper- 
ance and patient industry. 

Without these elements of knowledge and self-constraint, 
there can be no useful education. The work will be but half 
done, and the pupil will enter life just so far unprepared for its 
competitions, as the advantages which those who are prepared 
will have over him. 

To train all men from five to twenty-one years of age, in 
school, where the precepts of morality and self-constraint only 
are taught, however refined in virtue, and purified by religion, 
they would be altogether helpless to themselves, and useless to 
society. 

To give them skill in the mere manual pursuits of life would 
produce a race of ignorant, sordid serfs; and to bring them all 
up in schools, would turn them out to scramble amongst each 
other for the common wants of life, amidst perilous excitements 
and crime. 

The theory which involves the exclusive application of either 
of these plans of education is fallacious and destructive. A 
mere scholar, a mere mechanic, a mere tradesman, or husband- 
man, at twenty-one years of age, without any knowledge or 
mental light, except what he obtains in acquiring these arts, is 
but half, perhaps not one-third or one-fourth educated. 

The advocates for the exclusive use of any one of these 
schemes are manifestly in error. They betray a want of that 
discrimination which is derived from the rudiments of a sound 
and general education ; and obviously show, that they are in- 
fluenced by the prejudices of some one only of these three 
modes of education, or that they have not been trained in the 
wholesome discipline of any school. 

Twenty-one years is the average life of man. All this time 
is occupied by the precarious and uncertain probations of mi- 
nority for helpless infancy, and mental and animal growth. In 
this period the habits and character are inflexibly established, 
and are but seldom changed or modified in after-life. 

To press upon the mind before maturity, all the instruction 
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and disdpliDe it is able to leeeiTey is of Tital importance. It 
will be more apt to degenerate than improTe aftcrwarda. We 
soon eontriye snlratitntes for labor and patient toil. If illite- 
rate, we are too inert to learn ; make a mark for a signatnie ; 
blunder through life in mental darkness ; with ample time and 
means for research ; and excuse our ignorance by affectations of 
contempt for learning. 

So that the imperious occasions for a suitable and appro- 
priate education, in all these fundamental branches of know- 
ledgOy within the age of twentj-one years, is manifest. They 
must be obtained within that period of life, or they will, per- 
haps, never be acquired. The exceptions to this rule are so 
rare, and the facility with which genius seems to overcome the 
obstacles of ignorance and condition are so surprising, that 
the mind is led to the conclusion that there are but few who 
have faculties for advancement. If this be not a speculation ; 
if it is a fact that there are no mental energies capable of pro- 
gress and improvement, except those which exhibit these pow- 
ers, the picture of human weakness and debility is humiliating, 
and the efforts of education are wasted upon ninety out of every 
bundred. There are, perhaps, more solid grounds for this con- 
clusion to rest on than the vanity of man, and the reciproca- 
tions of complacency which he is obliged to make, will con- 
cede. A candid and thorough scrutiny of this interesting 
subject might be regarded as invidious and uncharitable, but 
its statistics would bo as curious as its results would be con- 
founding to the vapid pride of the pompous majority. 

Distinctions which are not founded in the elements and the 
useful fruits of education, but which rest upon their profession 
only, are artificial and pernicious. They inflate and puff up 
the pride, and encourage their possessors to insult modest 
worth. They pervert the legitimate purposes of knowledge and 
refinement from useful benevolence to selfish ostentation. 
Education should imbue the heart with humility, instead of 
arrogance. The latter too often characterizes the conduct of 
those who have graduated in the schools. 

The ignorance and vanity of parents sometimes induce them 
to heap upon their children classical educations, which they 
bave no mental powers to use. To this they add a learned 
profession, and start them out into the world to be pitied and 
jeered at. A day laborer holds an elevated rank compared 
with such a being. 
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If, to gratify his ignoranoe and vanity, a parent sees fit to 
spoil his own offspring, and render them ridiculous, there is no 
remedy for the evil ; but this responsibility should not be as- 
sumed by the public. The risk is inevitable and large, if every 
individual between five and twenty-one years of age is invited 
into the free schools and colleges to bo educated at the public 
expense. 

There should be a reasonable certainty that the tree is of a 
stock that has borne good fruit, before the time and expense of 
its nursing and growth are incurred. Not that the same sort 
of tree has borne fruity but that the tree from which that ^seed 
or root comes, has borne good fruit 

If it never has borne good fruit, it never will. There is 
many a scrubby bush and tree of the same name, which, if 
pruned, will spread and swell most proudly, but will bear no 
fruit. 

The mental powers are like the moral propensities. If there 
is a natural predominance for evil, no act of goodness will ever 
be done, but from sinister motives ; and if there be not suffi- 
cient intellectual taste and strength to grasp and control the 
engines of knowledge and science, no teaching or instruction 
will infuse these facilities into the mind. 

These distinguishing great leading traits of human charac- 
ter are as certain and unerring with men as they are with 
brutes. 

There is a race of donkeys with all classes of animals, for 
which no extra trappings or training was ever intended. The 
drollery of their hideous heads and slinking tails, their goblin 
ears, unearthly sounds, is always magnified in an exact ratio 
to their affectations of the rampant steed. 

Universal education at the public expense is unlawful beyond 
its first rudiments for the purposes of business, and for those who 
are not designed for the professions, it is useless. An exami- 
nation of this subject is proposed to be made as follows : — 

1. The power to compel the people to pay taxes, for the 
schooling of any but indigent orphans, and the children of those 
who are unable to pay for their schooling. 

2. Whether this can be enforced for their schooling beyond 
the age of thirteen for girls, and fourteen for boys; or at such 
age as they may be strong enough to be put to trades. 

3. Whether this can be enforced for the schooling of children 
who are not poor, of any age. 
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' 4. The social or political consequences of the schooling of all 
persons, from five to twenty-one years of age, and turning them 
upon the world in multitudes, for employment and subsistence 
as mere scholars. 

6. Whether schooling up to the age of twenty- one years 
improves the morals. 

6. And if the nature and influence of legitimate education 
in all times given to poor children by society, in their guardian- 
ship, discipline, and employment, with its correlative and inci- 
dental power over youth, ignorance, laziness and crime, is not 
abundantly sufficient. Take Pennsylvania as an example. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania provides, Article VII. 
Sect. 1, viz : — 
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"PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

'' The Legislature shall provide hy law for the establishment 
of schooh throughout the State^ in such manner that the poor 
may he tattgJu gratisJ* 

"Article VII. Sect. 2. 

''Of Seminaries of Learning. 

'' The arts and sciences shall he promoted in one or mor^ 
seminaries of learning.** 

" The poor** are " to he taught gratis,*' and " the arts and 
sciences shall he promoted.** 

These objects are made the subject of two different and dis- 
tinct titles and articles in the Constitution, and are free from all 
ambiguity. 

The obvious meaning of the second section is, that " the arts 
and sciences shall he promoted f* not that " the poor m^y he 
taught gratis.** 

They do not mean the same thing, nor are they convertible 
terms. They are separate and distinct expressions, with inde- 
pendent objects, and different meanings and distinct designs. 

''Seminaries of learning and the promotion of the arts and 
sciences^* are the expressions in some measure in contradistinc- 
tion to the language, " the poor may he taught gratis.** By the 
first is meant endowments for buildings, and contributions for 
the pay and support of professors, and the supply of astronomi- 
cal and other scientific apparatus, such as are used in universities 
and colleges. 
4 
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This is what is meant by the words " the arts and sciences 
shall he promoted;^* and this is not what is m^ant by the ex- 
pression, " the poor may he taught gratisJ' These last words 
cannot obtain or receive any such interpretation as that which 
obviously belongs to, and was intended by, the words of the 
second section, " the promotion of the arts and sciences J ^ 

" The estahlishment of schools in such mxinner that the poor 
mxiy he tanght gratisj* cannot mean to teach them " the arts 
and sciences;^' because ^Uhe arts and sciences*' are not directed 
to be taught to ^Uhepoor/' but they are directed to be ^'pro- 
moted/' not 'Uaught/' ''in one or w/)re seminaries of learning'' 

" The Legislature shall provide for the estahlishment of schools, 
that the poor may he taught gratis;" but they have no power 
given to them "to provide for the estahlishment of schools" for 
teaching " the arts and sciences^' '' in seminaries of learning" not 
to be " estahlished" by them, but such as should be established 
by other means. 

"TaugM' does not mean "promote;" "tavgM' is the parti- 
ciple passive of "teach" and means to "instruct;" "promote" 
means "to forward" "to advance" "to elevate" "to exalt" 
"to prefer" The definition of these words is wholly different, 
and their meanings in this Constitution are manifestly distinct, 
not only because they are not convertible terms, but because 
they have been used to express different objects, and are not 
used in the same sense. 

There is an obvious distinction between "instruction" and 
"forwardiwjy advancing, exalting, and preparinif' persons 
after "instruction" has been given to them. The Legislature 
have power to "estahlish scJwols" for instructing of "the poor 
gratis;" but they have no power to "estahlish seminaries of 
learning" of any description, to "teach the arts and sciences" 
Their authority in this is limited and confined to "forwarding, 
advancing, exalting, and preferring seminaries of learning;" 
the "estahlishment" of which, and the teaching in which is to 
be managed by other persons, and not by the functionaries of 
the law. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania have no more power to estahlish 
seminaries ofleaiming for teaching " fJie arts and sciences," than 
they have to "estahlish" a church; and any such establishment, 
such, for example, as the High-school at Philadelphia, where 
there is " instruction" given in " the^ arts and sciences," by per- 
sons appointed and paid under legislative direction; is as open 
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and direct an infraction of the Constitution^ as it woold be to 
build a church; and appoint clergymen to preach, at the public 
expense. 

The first movement made bj this State, under the constitu- 
tional provisions before mentioned, was in 1809. Numerous 
grants and appropriations had, and since then have been made 
to ^^ seminaries of learning far the promotion of the arts and 
sciences f* but no steps had been taken to establish schools, '^ to 
teach the poor gratis^' until that year. 

On the 4th of April, 1809, they passed an act (4 Smith's 
Laws, 73). It is intituled, " An act to provide for teaching 
the poor gratis." It reqmres township assessors *' to ascertain 
the names ofaUthe children between the ages offitc and twelvcj 
whose parents are unabie to pay for their schooling f* — ^who 
shall be informed that they may go to the private schools ; — 
the expenses to be paid by the County Commissioners, out of 
the public funds. 

On the 3d of March, 1818, they enacted a law (7 Smith's 
Laws, 52), reciting the words of the constitution, that '^ the 
poor mjay he taught gratis.'^ It makes a school district of the 
city and a part of the county of Philadelphia, with a board of 
comptrollers, who are authorized, at the public expense, to 
build school houses, and establish schools for all the indigent 
orphan children; hoys, between six and fourteen^ and girlsj 
between Jive and thirteen years of age^^ in said district ; — who 
are to be in like manner ascertained and notified : the schools 
to be managed at the discretion of the comptrollers, by such 
rules " as Suxll not be inconsistent with this act and the Consti- 
tution/* 

An act of March 27, 1819 (7 Sm. L., 206), provides, that 
four additional townships, which are named, may avail them- 
selves of the same advantages, for the schooling of their *'poor 
children J' These words, ^^poor children/* are twice used in 
this act. 

In 1831 (7 Serg. & Rawle's Rep., 454), the S. C. recog- 
nized this restriction of free schooling to "the children of the 
poor." 

In the same year, a commission of nine persons was raised 
by a resolution of the legislature (7 Sm. L., 451, N.), to in- 
vestigate the causes of pauperism in the county of Philadelphia, 
who reported at a subsequent session, that they were unable to 
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The present system has a tendency to make boys profligate, 
lazy and insolent, and imposes millions of taxes upon the com- 
munity in the name of charity, which is not so. 

Because a boy is destitute of a dinner, it does not follow that 
he is to be fed all his life. That having no clothes or home, he 
is to be clothed and accommodated with board and lodging for 
years, or that while he receives this aid he is to have it better 
than those who work to give it to him, and that if he does not 
know how to read, that his neighbors shall work and earn money 
to school him longer and better than they school their own 
children, or shall pay to keep him in a college, with expensive 
teachers and costly appliances for years, to acquire a profession 
which he may or may not pursue as he chooses, or which he 
may not have brains enough to follow, when the persons from 
whom this tax is impertinently extorted cannot afford thus to 
teach their own children. 

A common school for all to go to can no more be forced upon 
the people of the United States, than a common church. 

The poor school is a part of the pauper law to give the child- 
ren of the poor necessary mental as well as bodily food. 

What schooling is necessary is just so much as is required 
to enable them to read and write, together with the first rudi- 
ments of grammar, geography and arithmetic. 

After this they can read and study the Scriptures, and all 
other books for themselves if they choose and have the dispo- 
sition to do so. 

All this is proper, just and honorable. It is the benignant 
feeling of parental kindness, the benevolent spirit of aid and 
protection by a wise and righteous government. 

Beyond this limit the tax for, and the expenses of a free 
school should not go. None but the children of persons too 
poor to pay for schooling should go to such a school, and none 
but pauper children can go there without a gross fraud upon 
the public. 

If a boy has genius and is taught how to read and write, be 
will not be held in. His mind will vault up into the spheres of 
knowledge. 

He will acquire learning without being made a pauper to 
obtain it. 

There are more men perhaps in the United States, who have 
been educated in the schools in proportion to the number of 
their inhabitants, than in any other country. And notwith- 
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standiDg tbis^ almost allof tbeirdistingoisbed statesmcD; jurista, 
and learned men are self-taught. 

The education of children bejond the first elements, unless 
it be for some defined pursuit, such as navigation, surveying, 
mechanics, &o., and for the mere purpose of education, is wholly 
unnecessary. It cannot make mind any more than light can 
make the blind see. If the student be a dunce, education is 
wasted on him, and if he be not a fool, and does not uso it for 
some useful and appropriate purpose^ it is sure to do him moto 
harm than good. 

It wastes all that part of his life in which habits of industry 
are formed, gives him a disrelish and contempt for labor, and 
makes him an idle leech, neither an independent, respectable 
working man, nor with the caste which is looked for in one who 
has been educated. He is generally a drone or a yagabond. 

''There is, perhaps, no trade or profession existing in which 
there is so much quackery, so much ignorance of the scientific 
principles, and of the history of their own art, with respect to 
its resources and extent, as is to be met with amongst mechan- 
ical projectors. The self-constituted engineer, dazzled with the 
beauty of some perhaps really original contrivance, assumes 
his new profession with as little suspicion that previous instruc- 
tion, that thought and painful labor, are necessary to its suc- 
cessful exercise, as does the statesman or the senator. Much 
of this false confidence arises from the improper estimate which 
is entertained of the difficulty of invention in mechanics; and 
it is of great importance to the individuals and to the families 
of those who are thus led away from more suitable pursuits^ 
the dupes of their own ingenuity and of the popular voice, to 
convince both them and the public that the power of making 
new mechanical combinations is a possession common to a mul- 
titude of minds, and that it by no means requires talents of 
the highest order. It is still more important that they should 
be convinced that the great merit, and the great success, of 
those who have attained to eminence in such matters, was al- 
most entirely due to the unremitted perseverance with which 
they concentrated upon the successful invention the skill and 
knowledge which years of study had matured." — Babbaoe'b 
Economy of Manufactures^ p. 212-13. 

Man has ever shown an irrestrainable propensity for abori- 
ginal idleness^ and lawless liberty. He rebels against the 
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sober dictates of wisdom, and reluctantly yields to the con- 
straints of government. 

It is by the force of education that these propensities are 
reformed; it is an arduous and painful task; it requires the 
appropriate knowledge obtained in schools, practical instruction 
in the business to be pursued for a living in after life, temper- 
ance and patient industry. 

Without these elements of knowledge and self-constraint, 
there can be no useful education. The work will be but half 
done, and the pupil will enter life just so far unprepared for its 
competitions, as the advantages which those who are prepared 
will have over him. 

To train all men from five to twenty-one years of age, in 
school, where the precepts of morality and self^onstraint only 
are taught, however refined in virtue, and purified by religion, 
they would be altogether helpless to themselves, and useless to 
society. 

To give them skill in the mere manual pursuits of life would 
produce a race of ignorant, sordid serfs; and to bring them all 
up in schools, would turn them out to scramble amongst each 
other for the common wants of life, amidst perilous excitements 
and crime. 

The theory which involves the exclusive application of either 
of these plans of education is fallacious and destructive. A 
mere scholar, a mere mechanic, a mere tradesman, or husband- 
man, at twenty-one years of age, without any knowledge or 
mental light, except what he obtains in acquiring these arts, is 
but half, perhaps not one-third or one-fourth educated. 

The advocates for the exclusive use of any one of these 
schemes are manifestly in error. They betray a want of that 
discrimination which is derived from the rudiments of a sound 
and general education ; and obviously show, that they are in- 
fluenced by the prejudices of some one only of these three 
modes of education, or that they have not been trained in the 
wholesome discipline of any school. 

Twenty-one years is the average life of man. All this time 
is occupied by the precarious and uncertain probations of mi- 
nority for helpless infancy, and mental and animal growth. In 
this period the habits and character are inflexibly established, 
and are but seldom changed or modified in after-life. 

To press upon the mind before maturity, all the instruction 
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and discipline it is able to receive, is of vital importance. It 
will be more apt to degenerate than improve afterwards. We 
soon contrive substitutes for labor and patient toil. If illite- 
rate, we are too inert to learn ; make a mark for a signature ; 
blunder through life in mental darkness ; with ample time and 
means for research ; and excuse our ignorance by affectations of 
contempt for learning. 

So that the imperious occasions for a suitable and appro- 
priate education, in all these fundamental branches of know- 
ledge, within the age of twenty-one years, is manifest. They 
must be obtained within that period of life, or they will, per- 
haps, never be acquired. The exceptions to this rule are so 
rare, and the facility with which genius seems to overcome the 
obstacles of ignorance and condition are so surprising, that 
the mind is led to the conclusion that there are but few who 
have faculties for advancement. K this be not a speculation ; 
if it is a fact that there are no mental energies capable of pro- 
gress and improvement, except those which exhibit these pow- 
ers, the picture of human weakness and debility is humiliating, 
and the efforts of education are wasted upon ninety out of every 
hundred. There are, perhaps, more solid grounds for this con- 
clusion to rest on than the vanity of man, and the reciproca- 
tions of complacency which he is obliged to make, will con- 
eede. A candid and thorough scrutiny of this interesting 
subject might be regarded as invidious and uncharitable, but 
its statistics would be as curious as its results would be con- 
founding to the vapid pride of the pompous majority. 

Distinctions which are not founded in the elements and the 
useful fruits of education, but which rest upon their profession 
only, are artificial and pernicious. They inflate and puff up 
the pride, and encourage their possessors to insult modest 
worth. They pervert the legitimate purposes of knowledge and 
Tefincment from useful benevolence to selfish ostentation. 
Jkiucation should imbue the heart with humility, instead of 
arrogance. The latter too often characterizes the conduct of 
those who have graduated in the schools. 

The ignorance and vanity of parents sometimes induce them 
to heap upon their children classical educations, which they 
liave no mental powers to use. To this they add a learned 
profession, and start them out into the world to be pitied and 
jeered at. A day laborer holds an elevated rank compared 
^ith such a being. 
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If, to gratify his ignorance and vanity, a parent sees fit to 
spoil his own offspring, and render them ridiculous, there is no 
remedy for the evil ; but this responsibility should not be as- 
sumed by the public. The risk is inevitable and large, if every 
individual between five and twenty-one years of age is invited 
into the free schools and colleges to be educated at the public 
expense. 

There should be a reasonable certainty that the tree is of a 
stock that has borne good fruit, before the time and expense of 
its nursing and growth are incurred. Not that the same sort 
of tree has borne fruit; but that the tree from which that -seed 
or root comes, has borne good fruit 

If it never has borne good fruit, it never will. There is 
many a scrubby bush and tree of the same name, which, if 
pruned, will spread and swell most proudly, but will bear no 
fruit. 

The mental powers are like the moral propensities. If there 
is a natural predominance for evil, no act of goodness will ever 
be done, but from sinister motives ; and if there be not suffi- 
cient intellectual taste and strength to grasp and control the 
engines of knowledge and science, no teaching or instruction 
will infuse these facilities into the mind. 

These distinguishing great leading traits of human charac- 
ter are as certain and unerring with men as they are with 
brutes. 

There is a race of donkeys with all classes of animals, for 
which no extra trappings or training was ever intended. The 
drollery of their hideous heads and slinking tails, their goblin 
ears, unearthly sounds, is always magnified in an exact ratio 
to their affectations of the rampant steed. 

Universal education at the public expense is unlawful beyond 
its first rudiments for the purposes of business, and for those who 
are not designed for the professions, it is useless. An exami- 
nation of this subject is proposed to be made as follows : — 

1. The power to compel the people to pay taxes, for the 
schooling of any but indigent orphans, and the children of those 
who are unable to pay for their schooling. 

2. Whether this can be enforced for their schooling beyond 
the age of thirteen for girls, and fourteen for boys; or at such 
age as they may be strong enough to be put to trades. 

3. Whether this can be enforced for the schooling of children 
who are not poor, of any age. 
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4. The social or political consequences of the schooling of all 
persons, from five to twenty-one years of age, and turning them 
upon the world in multitudes; for employment and subsistence 
as mere scholars. 

5. Whether schooling up to the age of twenty-one years 
improves the morals. 

6. And if the nature and influence of legitimate education 
in all times given to poor children by society, in their guardian- 
ship, discipline, and employment, with its correlative and inci- 
dental power over youth, ignorance, laziness and crime, is not 
abundantly sufficient. Take Pennsylvania as an example. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania provides. Article VII. 
Sect. 1, viz : — 
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"PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

'^ TTie Legislature shall provide hy law for the establishment 
of schools throughout the State^ in such manner that the poor 
may he taught gratis,'' 

"Article VII. Sect. 2. 

"6^ Seminaries of Learning. 

^^The arts and sciences shall he promoted in one or mor^ 
seminaries of learning.** 

" The poor*' are " to he taught gratis/' and " the arts and 
sciences shall he promoted." 

These objects are made the subject of two different and dis- 
tinct tides and articles in the Constitution, and are free from all 
ambiguity. 

The obvious meaning of the second section is, that " the arts 
and sciences shall he promoted;" not that " the poor vnay he 
taught gratis." 

They do not mean the same thing, nor are they convertible 
terms. They are separate and distinct expressions, with inde- 
pendent objects, and different meanings and distinct designs. 

^^ Seminaries of learning and the promotion of the arts and 
sciences" are the expressions in some measure in contradistinc- 
tion to the language, " the poor may he taught gratis." By the 
first is meant endowments for buildings, and contributions for 
the pay and support of professors, and the supply of astronomi- 
cal and other scientific apparatus, such as are used in universities 
and colleges. 
4 
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This is what is meant by the words " the arts and sciences 
shall he promoted f' and this is not what is m^ant by the ex- 
pression, " the poor may he taught gratisJ* These last words 
cannot obtain or receive any such interpretation as that which 
obviously belongs to, and was intended by, the words of the 
second section, " the promotion of the arts and sciences/^ 

" The estahlishment of schools in such manner that the poor 
may he taught gratis,' cannot mean to teach them " the arts 
and sciences f' because ^^the arts and sciences^' are not directed 
to be taught to " the poor,'* but they are directed to be ^^ pro- 
moted,'' not ^'taught," ''in one or m^ore seminaries of learning." 

" The Legislature shall provide Jbr the estahlishment of schools, 
that tJie poor may he taught gratis;" but they have no power 
given to them " to provide for the estahlishment of schools" for 
teaching " the arts and science^' " in seminaries of learning," not 
to be '' estahlished" by them, but such as should be established 
by other means. 

''Taughf does not mean ''promote;" "taught^' is the parti- 
ciple passive of "teach," and means to "instruct;" "promote 
means "to forward," "to advance," "to elevate," "to exalt, 
"to prefer," The definition of these words is wholly different, 
and their meanings in this Constitution are manifestly distinct, 
not only because they are not convertible terms, but because 
they have been used to express different objects, and are not 
used in the same sense. 

There is an obvious distinction between "instruction" and 
"forwarding, advancing, exalting, and preparing" persons 
after " instruction" has been given to them. The Legislature 
have power to " estahlish schools" for instructing of " the poor 
gratis;" but they have no power to "estahlish seminaries of 
learning," of any description, to "teach the arts and sciences" 
Their authority in this is limited and confined to "forwarding, 
advancing, exalting, and pn^ef erring seminaries of learning;" 
the " estahlishment" of which, and the teaching in which is to 
be managed by other persons, and not by the functionaries of 
the law. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania have no more power to estahlish 
seminaries ©/"Zriaymn^ for teaching "the arts and sciences,'^ than 
they have to " estahlish" a church ; and any such establishment, 
such, for example, as the High-school at Philadelphia, where 
there is "instruction'' given in "the arts and sciences," by per- 
sons appointed and paid under legislative direction; is as open 
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and direct an infraction of the Constitution, as it would be to 
build a church; and appoint clergymen to preach, at the public 
expense. 

The first movement made by this State, under the constita- 
tional provisions before mentioned, was in 1809. Numerous 
grants and appropriations had, and since then have been made 
to ^^ seminaries of learning for the promotion of the arts and 
sciences f' but no steps had been taken to establish schools, '^ to 
teach the poor gratis^* until that year. 

On the 4th of April, 1809, they passed an act (4 Smith's 
Laws, 73). It is intituled, " An act to provide for teaching 
the poor gratis'* It requires township assessors " to ascertain 
the names of aU the children between the ages of Jive and twelve, 
whose parents are imdble to pay for their schooling /' — who 
shall be informed that they may go to the private schools ; — 
the expenses to be paid by the County Commissioners, out of 
the public funds. 

On the 3d of March, 1818, they enacted a law (7 Smith's 
Laws, 52), reciting the words of the constitution, that " the 
poor may he taught gratis." It makes a school district of the 
city and a part of the county of Philadelphia, with a board of 
comptrollers, who are authorized, at the public expense, to 
build school houses, and establish schools for all the indigent 
orphan children; hoys, between six and fourteen j and girls, 
between five and thirteen years of age,' in said district ; — who 
are to be in like manner ascertained and notified : the schools 
to be managed at the discretion of the comptrollers, by such 
rules " as shall not be inconsistent with this a£t and the Consti- 
tution." 

An act of March 27, 1819 (7 Sm. L., 206), provides, that 
four additional townships, which are named, may avail them- 
gelves of the same advantages, for the schooling of their ^^poor 
children" These words, ^^poor children" are twice used in 
this act. 

In 1831 (7 Serg. & Kawle's Rep., 454), the S. C. recog- 
nized this restriction of free schooling to " the children of the 
poor" 

In the same year, a commission of nine persons was raised 
by a resolution of the legislature (7 Sm. L., 451, N.), to in- 
vestigate the causes of pauperism in the county of Philadelphia, 
who reported at a subsequent session, that they were unable to 
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prosecute these inquiries, for want of proper information from 
the guardians of the poor. 

On the 8th of April, 1846, a resolution was passed (Pam- 
phlet Laws, 1825-6, page 4-6), requiring the commissioners of 
the counties, to report annually to the Legislature*' ' the number 
of poor children educated at the public eocpenseJ^ 

An act was passed June 13th, 1836 (Pamph. Laws, 1836, 
page 525), " To consolidate and amend the several acts relat- 
ing to a general system of education by common schools;'' es- 
tablishing and organizing several other school districts, and 
providing for teachers, and taxes to support them ; and several 
acts were theretofore, and afterwards passed, extending "/rce 
schools^' to other parts of the State, and indicating rules of 
direction, management, &c. ; but no change was made in the 
character or qualification of the beneficiaries. 

On the 7th of April, 1849, an act was passed (Pamph. 
Laws, 1849, page 441), directing that " every township and 
borotigh shall form a common school district;^' — organizing 
directors, with power to assess and levy taxes, build school- 
houses, and appoint teachers, "/or the ediication of every indi- 
vidual between the ages of Jive and twenty-one years, wJio may 
apply for admission.^' 

By this recital it will be seen, that the only constitutional 
provision, and which is restrictive of all legislative authority, 
is, " that the poor may be tatight gratis.'* 

That the first enactment used the words, '^ children between 
the ages of Jive and twelve yearsy whose parents are unable to 
pay for their schooling.'* 

That the words in the next act are "^br all the indigent 
orphan children, boys between six and fourteen years, and girls 
between Jive and thirteen years of age." 

That the act next after this twice uses the words, ^^ poor 
children." 

That the Supreme Court adopted this restrictive language of 
^^ihe children of the poor." 

That in this connection, commissioners were directed to " in- 
vestigate the causes of pauperism ;" — and to report ^^ihe number 
of poor children educated at the public expense." 

And that no other interpretation or construction for fifty-nine 
years was put upon the words referred to in the Constitution, 
except to determine the ages within which " the poor may he 
taught gratis." 
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That this was the definition of the word ^^poor" from the 
adoption of the constitution in 1790; retained as it was amended 
in 1838. That the understanding of the words, as to the cha- 
racter or description of " the pooT^' persons to " he taught gratis^* 
was ascertained and determined in 1809^ and repeated by the 
Legislature and the Supreme Court, for more than thirty years^ 
to be ^^ children under the age of thirteen and fourteen years f* — 
and that all the legislative, judicial and popular interpretations 
of this "jM?or schooV* power has been limited to " children" 
within these ages, " whose parents are unable to pay for their 
schooling f' — ^until in 1849, when the constitution, and all 
former laws on this subject are abolished, without any authority 
or suggestion from the people; and a ** common school'* system 
is established throughout the State ; — $200,000 of the public 
moneys appropriated thereto, with directors and comptrollers, 
authorized to levy taxes for buying lands and building houses, 
for supporting a ^'sufficient number of schools, for the education 
of every individual between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years;" and to confer academical degrees in the arts, as are now 
conferred by the University of Pennsylvania (Pamph. Laws, 
1836, 527), is a humiliating commentary on the republican pro- 
fessions of contempt for titles ! A more bold and arbitrary 
invasion of constitutional and judicial law was never perpetrated 
in a free country; and it may not excite the least surprise, that 
in less than deven months this luxuriant harvest-field should 
have stimulated the convocation of a self-constituted '' national 
assembly/' 

These schools, at which " the poor shall be taught gratis/' 
have been made a pretext for great wrongs. 

The language is, " that the poor may be taught gratis." 

The argument that any other person but a pauper, is in- 
tended by the word ''poor," is absurd ; the word " teaching," 
in this connection, means what is understood by " victuals"'-^ 
that is, what is necessary, and no more. 

This construction has never been denied ; the effort has been 
to dodge and get round its truth by plausible and sympathetic 
appeals — to excuse, and not to justify the abuse. 

The test of the constitution for admission to these schools, to 
wit: " the poor," is never put. 

The result of its application would be a laughable curiosity. 

The palpable inconsistency between the rule and the prac- 
tice will be shown. 

4* 
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Take, for example, the county of Philadelphia for 1848. 
The children of all the paupers in the almshouse were with 
their parents, where they were kept at school, and bound out. 
S^one of these poor children were out of the almshouse. Only 
four hundred paupers received out-door aid from the Guardians 
of the Poor. These persons were all too old for, and they had 
no infant children. 

During this same year there were kept in full operation in 
that county, two hundred and thirty-six free schools, to " teach 
the poor gratiSj' at which there was an aggregate number all 
the time of 40,290 scholars, at an outlay of $202,614 27, for 
school-houses, and an annual tax of $285,330 60, for the ex- 
pense of " teaching the poor gratW — more than all the other 
expenses of that county ! This will be found to be a scholar 
at an annual expense of more than $7 70 for each taxable in- 
habitant of the city of Philadelphia : and 4,538 scholars more 
than there were persons between the ages of five and twenty 
years, (35,752) by the census of 1841, in the city and county 
of Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania and Philadelphia are taken for examples. The 
same rules, it will be seen, apply to all the States. 

No poor man ever asked for this ; it is asked for by the lazy 
and the dishonest, and the political knaves who criuge and 
court them. The poor are abundantly provided for, schooled 
and bound out to learn pursuits of honest industry ; they are 
not ignorant of their rights, or backward in demanding them ; 
they have had no occasion to complain; nor have they ever 
found fault with the benevolent solicitude bestowed by the Poor 
House iuruardians upon their children. In the United States, 
this charity is performed with parental and religious fidelity; 
the tear and the lisp of the pauper child finds a passport to 
every heart. 

A member of the American Congress, some years since, in 
a debate upon, and in vindication of the free labor of the 
north, said : 

That a pauper boy in Pennsylvania had been schooled and 
bound out from an almshouse to a farmer, afterwards became^'a 
school teacher, a surveyor, a prothonotary, a lawyer, a member 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives, and that he then 
was the Attorney General of that State. 

It would have been superfluous if the speaker had added, 
that his pauper boy was a gentleman of the first rank, as a 
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scholar and a jurist, and that he had no cause to feel ashamed 
of^ nor was he ashamed of his origin. 

There is no lack of these pupils from the free schools of 
mind and industry, all over the country; none such from the 
free schools of extortion are now recollected. 

Perhaps the legal test, " children of the poovy* would have 
shut out every individual of this 40,290 persons, who unlaw- 
fully used and consumed, within twelve months, in Philadelphia, 
more than half a million of the people's hard earnings, and 
©very cent of which has heen extracted from them against law. 

There is no legislative vote, or order of any County Board, 
or Board of County Commissioners, assessors or auditors, 
comptrollers or directors of schools — no affectations of benevo- 
lence or religion, that can sanction this flagrant disregard and 
violation of law. 

It is not authorized upon the ground of a general power to 
legislate for the public good; for their authority as to this is 
not left open, but restrained by the express words of the con- 
stitution. 

The notion that if this is not law, it should be, and that the 
end justifies the means, is a hypothesis as fallacious as it is 
audacious and false. / 

And the position may be fairly put and maintained, that a 
common school, such as is now established in Pennsylvania, is 
in direct violation of the constitution of that State, and of the 
first elements of the free institutions of the United States; and 
that if any of the constitutions of the other States contain express 
clauses for their establishment, such as is in the Pennsylvania 
statutes, they are void. 

The States have all pledged themselves for the perpetual 
and inviolable toleration of religion. The constitution of the 
United States directs that " Congress shall make no law reject- 
ing an establishment of religion^ or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof:' 

Congress has ruled that under this restriction it had no power 
to stop the Sunday Mails; and it necessarily follows, that any 
compulsory instruction, for improving or mending the morals, 
whether it be in school houses or meeting houses, is unlawful ; 
and that there is no authority in the United States to force a tax 
upon the people for the support of a common church, or a com- 
mon school, or any other place designed fgr moral instruction. 

They may have an implied power to protect and promote the 
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arts and sciences, by patronizing seminaries where they are 
taught, as they have a right to protect and promote the purity 
of religion, by forbidding blaspheming; but they have no 
power to ^^makeany establishment of religion,'^ under the pretext 
of restraining profanity ; nor to establish any schools for the 
amelioration or reformation of human depravity, and mending 
the heart, under pretence of teaching the poor. 

They cannot compel any one to go to a church or a school ; 
they cannot force any one to listen to, or receive instruction, 
moral or religious; nor can they force the people to pay for its 
" establishment J* 

There must be free toleration for both in the United States ; 
and no authority exists, by direct or indirect means, to exact 
one cent from any man, for any purpose or object in this re- 
spect, except for the promotion of " tlie arts and sciences in sem- 
inariesy* and ^^ the schooling of the poor f* neither of which 
involves or embraces the abuse referred to. 

It is therefore clear that there is no constitutional power any- 
where given to tax the people for a common school for every 
individual from five to twenty-one years of age, for the mere 
purpose of improving their minds, without regard to their po- 
verty, and to be used as the common schools are now used, for 
the schooling of all persons indiscriminately between these ages. 

The health of the body is of as much importance to life, as 
the improvement of the mind. If a law was made providing 
for the estjiblishment, at the public expense, of hospitals and 
conservatories for the accommodation of every sick and hungry 
individual, between the ages of ^\e and twenty-one years, who 
may apply for admission, without any test of poverty, it would be 
as reasonable and just as this common school law, and would 
be no less in open contempt of the first elements of the social 
compact. 

Both are agrarian, and both demand from society more than 
is necessary. This is all that the public is bound to do. They 
owe each other necessary support and protection, but no more. 
That which is not necessary is a luxury, which the public is 
not bound to pay for. Too much of this has been forced upon 
the people in other countries, and in the United States they 
have resolutely repudiated these oppressions. 

If it is proposed by schools, not named and defined, for the 
poor, up to thirteen or fourteen years of age, to improve or 
change the heart; if the real intention is to produce moral and 
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religious influences and to make men better, then it is covertly 
and secretly designed for moral and religious instructions which 
cannot be suffered or allowed, directly or indirectly, in the 
United States. 

The people of the United States have unanimously and reso- 
lutely declared that they will not be forced to pay one cent for 
inorsd or religious instruction, in any form or shape ; and that 
this whole matter, in all its aspects and bearings, rests between 
God and the conscience, with which man has no concern, and 
shall not in any wise interfere or meddle. 

The efforts for legislative inquiry into the moral influences 
of universal education, it is seen, have failed. Chief Justice 
Tilghman, who was a wise judge, and a pious Christian, in the 
case referred to (7 Sergeant & Eawle's Keports), said, in 1821, 
twenty-two years after the experiment had been fairly tried in 
Philadelphia upon more than twenty thousand children, under 
thirteen and fourteen years of age, that ^^ great sums had been 
expended'' for the schools, " without producing the good that 
was expected,*' 

In 1821 there were two thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
nine, in 1849, forty thousand, and in 1850, fifty thousand 
children in the free schools of Philadelphia. More than half 
a million have had this light profusely shed upon them, at the 
cost of many millions of the hard earnings of the people; by 
this time facts and irrefragable statistics demonstrating its moral 
utility ought to be produced. 

It was hoped that this National Convention, composed of 
bishops, congressmen, and philanthropists, men of education, 
age, and wisdom, would have given the public this important 
information without being asked for it. 

They sat four days, no reports were made, but they referred 
everything suggested to committees who have not been heard 
from. 

Why did they omit to notice uncontradicted publications of 
great interest and magnitude ? Should a National Convention 
shrink from research and scrutiny, and can it be credited, that 
this body of men might not have raised a committee, who in two 
days could have examined into, and made a full report upon 
the alleged advantages of this novel system of universal educa- 
tion ? 

They might have found in ihQ^^ Boston Recorder, * of 1844, 
this uncontradicted publication of facts : — 
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" INCREASE OF CEIME." 

"Within forty years commitments for crime Lave increased 
in England from 5,000 to 31,000^ — more than sixfold; — four 
times faster than the increase of population. 

" In Scotland, the increase of crime in the same period has 
risen from 89 to 3,884; — ^forty-three fold; — and has advanced 
twenty-five times faster than the population. 

" That this prodigious increase has occurred during a period 
of almost unbroken peace, amid great improvements in criminal 
legislation, and prison discipline too, and notwithstanding un- 
paralleled efforts to diffuse education and religion, creates a pro- 
blem of no easy solution. 

" It is stated also, that the prevalence of crimes in England 
is fourteen times greater than in France; that the educated 
criminals are to the uneducated as two to one ; — ^facts like these 
demand thorough investigation : and strongly urge every pious 
mind to reflection and prayer." 

Is it possible that this warning was unknown to them ; and 
that they considered it wholly unnecessary to notice the wise 
and appropriate police regulations, which the law has furnished 
in all times for discipline and education; — or that they did not 
recognize this wholesome and controlling power, by which juve- 
nile delinquency is effectually cut up by the roots, so that no 
minor shall be without custody, guardianship, and education, 
and no adult without constant employment ; and mobs, riots^ 
torch-light processions, dram-shops, brothels, and gambling-hells 
wholly stopped? 

Instead of invoking these legitimate and efficient elements of 
police power and duty, acknowledging their strength and purity, 
and constituting them as the groundwork and platform, upon 
which all plans for education should rest ; and making an effort 
to define, explain, and improve them; their whole time was 
wasted in popular professions of philanthropy, theoretical 
schemes for national display, and for coaxing young vagabonds 
from the street into the shades of science, music, and poetry; 
not a word of wholesome restraint and discipline, necessary 
labor, trades, diligence, industry, personal maintenance, and 
provision for children and old age. 

And although they wore called on through the public press, 
to answer the following queries, not a word of reply is made, 
as to 
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1. ^^ Whether education improves the morals ; — if knowledge 
is not power for the bad^ as well as the good ; and if cdnca- 
tion does improve the heart-; — ^if this is in proportion to tho 
advantages imparted to the intellect. 

2. '^ Whether, if education has produced mental improvement, 
it has not fEiiled to improve the moral sense ; — and if, by im- 
parting knowledge, it does not create or substitute caution or 
craft, in place of ignorance and impulsive depravity, producing 
no regeneration, but only changing the open perpetrations of 
crime to covert and fashionable subtilty. 

3. ^'Whether free-school education has diminished pauper- 
ism, or convictions for crime I V 

' Whatever future conventions in this respect may do to pro- 
mote the true cause of education, it cannot be denied, that this 
convention was composed of persons who are the special advocates 
of the present scheme of universal free-schooling, up to the age 
of twenty-one years, in place of the other essential branches of 
education and instruction; and that their zeal for the auxiliary 
aid of national power, in measures exclusively for domestic 
supervision and local expense, is officious and uncalled for. 

There were a few sincere and pious men amongst them, as 
there always will be in every convocation professing to aid the 
public weal; and there were a few such to the end, amidst the 
frauds that signalized the black and diabolical career of the 
chartered monopolies of 1836 and '40 ; in which more crime 
was committed than has been perpetrated by all the convicts 
in the United States since the Revolution. 

It is said that mi^n is bom in sin, and brought forth in ini- 
quity; that his moral conversion is as much a work of the 
Almighty, as his first creation; — that the secret exercises of 
the heart are exclusively between the conscience and God ;— 
that man's wisdom tempts him to pride and vain-glory, and the 
invention of substitutes for the true causes of creation; that if 
there is any kind of education that will humble his stubborn 
spirit, it is religious instruction, which appeals to his affections; 
that the wise men of this world have not been examples of 
purity, and that millions have been regenerated under religious 
excitement, whose intellectual capacities were too weak to re- 
ceive or retain the rudiments of human knowledge; and that 
education, with all its best appointments, does not change the 
heart, much less its natural propensities. 

Who has forgotten the beautiful ode upon an Indian boy. 
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who was taken from bis dead mother's breast, reared and edu- 
cated with all the delicate refinements of civilized life, and gra- 
duated at the age of twenty, in one of the best uniyersities of 
the country ? After, when, although he had never seen an In- 
dian, he embraced the feet of his pious benefactor, and obtain- 
ing leave to visit his native shades, was pursued, and found in 
the wigwam of his fungative ancestors, far in the recesses of the 
western wilderness, tattooed, and girdled with his wampum and 
tomahawk, revelling in transports amidst the savage nudity 
and aboriginal barbarism of his tribe. 

The heart is smitten down with humility and awe in the 
solemn contemplation of the high and unchanging law which 
fashions all things by an inscrutable will. 

It would seem, therefore, to follow, that the present system 
of free education will not secure the attainment of moral or 
religious reformation. There is no historical evidence that 
knowledge from schools, and in the sense here meant, ever pro- 
duced these results. It certainly will improve the mind, if 
judiciously blended with industrial instruction, but it does not 
control or constrain the conscience; it may make us more dis- 
creet and careful, but not more conscientious and pious; these 
reformations are accomplished by religious instructions. 

The actual wants and necessaries of life are few and simple ; 
independent of the refinement suggested and made fashionable 
by civilized society, man would be as in the pastoral ages, liv- 
ing amidst the shades and rural employments of husbandry — 
his tent and mantle, his com and cattle, would limit the entire 
range of his desires ; and these supplies would be so productive 
and abundant in proportion to his wants, that his cares and 
labor would be rich and romantic recreations. The present or- 
ganization of society has created wants so numerous and urgent, 
that the stock for supply is scarce and dear, and its procure- 
ment is made an object of secret and keen pursuit by millions, 
with the sharpest activity of wit, skill, labor, science, fraud, 
and violence. 

To supply these impending personal necessities is a formida- 
ble and appalling work, from which the heart shrinks back 
with fear and distrust, and to embark upon which, -with any 
reasonable prospect of honorable and successful competition, re- 
quires all the careful preparation which can be given to the 
physical and mental powers during the probation of minority. 

This knowledge is not obtained exclusively in schools or from 
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books, but from domestic instmctioii. A diild Ivoughl vp m 
leisure, with all his wants supplied, maj readi matmitj in- 
deed — ^may pass through life with an ntler ignoianee of the 
argent occasioDs and special qualifications required fior obtain- 
ing his own subsistence. 

Personal exertions in this view, and as being caseotial to his 
animal existence, do not occur to his mind, and if wakened wp 
to reality, he is confounded and amazed. 

The first mental step to be taken in life is to acquire a 
knowledge of this fact, and then to prepare and fit the mind 
and body for its practical execution : to teach man what it 
means, and how to do it — this is a matter of policj and neeea- 
sity, not morality or religion. 

It is the first, most essential, and diflicult task in life, to ]ve- 
pare and arm the mind and body both for this iiksome and re- 
pugnant occupation, and for a patient and cheerful submission 
to the doom imposed upon man at his fell^ that the ground 
should be cursed for his sake — that briers and thistles should 
grow up in his path, and that by the sweat of his hce should 
he earn his bread. 

So impofflug is the magnitude of these obstacles to the per- 
formance of the necessary labors of life, that one-half of the 
human race now live by trick and violence aS of the rest, and 
their numbers would be fearfully augmented if it was not from 
the dread of punishment. Every one can readily see and 
clearly understand the pressing necessity for an accomplished 
and thorough preparation for this unavoidable and painful 
journey; but the fiiculty of intimately feeliog and sufficiently 
appreciating the true nature and character of this mental exer- 
cise, is most difficult and perplexing. 

It would seem to require the necessary and practical presence 
of both the faculties of understanding and appreciating at the 
same time, to which must be added the simultaneous convic- 
tions of necessity, with a knowledge of the means for relief. 
The knowledge without the want, or the want without the 
knowledge, does not form this mental crisis ; they must concur, 
or there will be no pungent and perfect appreciation. 

This thought is beautifully illustrated by the thrilling reve- 
lations of David Copperfield (Dickens) who, at the age of ten 
years, timid, feeble, afflicted, and crushed by adversity, is 
placed on the lowest form of Doctor Strong's school at Canter- 
bury, where the contrast between himself, and the advance- 
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ment and rank of the head boy, Adams, struck his mind with 
dread. He felt most keenly the occasion for, but utterly de- 
spaired of ever obtaining the position then enjoyed by Adams. 

Passing up through all the courses of discipline and study, 
at seventeen, Adams is gone, and he has his place. He looks 
down upon a crouching, timid child, sitting in painful bewilder- 
ment upon his first form; and with all his earnest aspiration 
for moral and Christian sympathy, he is utterly unable to rouse 
or excite it, even with the pungent recollections of his first 
dreary hours in that school; he cannot feel for and appreciate 
the fluttering emotions which swell the bosom of his humble 
successor. # 

The exercises of his understanding alone, and not his feelings, 
were moved. His early excitements were fear, hope, and help; 
he could understand and appreciate all these, even at the age of 
eight or ten, most eminently, when it was for himself; but when 
the exciting emergencies, that had roused into action these vivid 
impulses, had subsided, and the mind was relieved from the 
pressure of its own fears and wants — the feeling, the sympathy^ 
the power of appreciation had vanished, and would not return. 
The feeling could be excited by urgencies for himself, but not 
for another. The ability to understand, and the wish to feel 
are clear and distinct; but the power to. feel was gone: nothing 
but necessity will bring it into practical activity. 

It is the " art and myUenf^ to be learned by the apprentice 
in every trade and pursuit, the capacity to feel and do what 
cannot be explained; to appreciate his necessities, and the re- 
sponsibility of providing for them. This is the primary object 
of all instruction, without which man is pushed into a busy 
world, as helpless and useless as a naked and hungry infant 
would be amidst the frightful agitations of a flood or a con- 
flagration. 

This intense sense of appreciating and blending knowledge, 
duty, necessity, and resolution, is alone the work of a practical 
education, and not of a school-house. The way to make good 
men is to make good boys. This is not to be done by coaxing 
them into schools, and keeping them there till they are twenty- 
one years old; teaching them the beauties of morality and the 
pursuits of religion : man must first be civilized and disciplined 
in the religion of supplying his own personal wants. To ac- 
complish this, take him in his crude condition from the nursery 
to the schoolroom, at the age of five or six years, and there 
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commeDce the work of constraint, instruction, and discipline. 
Put no violence upon his mind or body; but force him to keep 
out of the streets, away from temptation, bad company, and evil 
examples; refresh him by wholesome keep and exercise; train 
him in the ways of mental reflection and useful knowledge; 
and by the time he is thirteen or fourteen years old, he will 
have acquired sufficient bodily and mental strength to be put 
into employment, by which he may learn some useful trade, gra- 
dually help to earn his own living, and assist to cheapen and 
increase, instead of enhancing the price, and diminishing the 
stock of public supply. 

Give him time to study and to go to school at least one quarter 
every winter, and an opportunity thoroughly to obtain all the 
science belonging to the occupation he is learning. By this 
course of education, up to the age of twenty-one, if there is 
not more bad than good in his breed and blood, he will turn 
out to be an intelligent, thinking, and more useful man than 
the enervated and puffed-up graduate, who has occupied the 
whole of his minority in a free-school. If he has bad propen- 
sities, no education will ever change his nature ; it may polish^ 
and better fit him for trick and cunning; but it will not alter 
or reform the secret impulses of his heart. 

The first described graduate will carry his diploma in his 
mind, and can practically explain it; he will have a thoughtful, 
serious sense of the solemn fact that he now has to take care 
of and provide for himself in a world where millions struggle, 
in sharp and successful conflict, for all the gains and advantages 
in every pursuit of life. He will have learned the practical 
capacity of entering into, and taking his part, in this wide and 
open field of fearful strife; how, if he fails in one efibrt, to 
begin another; how to control his appetites, his pride, and his 
wants; how to persevere in toil, endure exposure, self-denial, 
and poverty, and patiently submit to reproach and persecution ; 
how to maintain resolute and cheerful habits of industry, fru- 
gality, punctuality, and integrity in dealing; and how to be 
humble, thankful, and reverent to his Creator. 

The other will be wholly ignorant of, and suddenly surprised 
to learn, that his pressing wants must be supplied by his own 
personal exertions; that he is hurried into a rude and selfish 
crowd, fiercely snatching from his grasp the necessaries of life; 
that he is jostled, pushed aside, and sneered at ; that his help- 
less powers and unskilled wits will be overreached and baffled, 
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by adroit and dexterous adversaries; that he will not have 
courage, patience, practical experience, or physical strength, to 
bear the drudgeries of labor, and the severities of poverty; that 
the way men earn their livings, and get houses and lands, and 
property, is by incessant toil and sweating work ; that the em- 
ployments of the scholar are secondary and subsidiary to the 
creative pursuits and productive occupations of society; and 
that about one educated man to every fifty or one hundred is 
enough; that schooling up to twenty-one years of age does not 
make mind ; and that the practical education, here described, 
will most aptly fit the intellect, and prepare the genius for the 
profoundest researches of learning, knowledge, and science. 

All these mournful realities will fall like the mildew of des- 
pair upon his ardent and blighted hopes; too late, alas, too late^ 
to stanch the gushing sorrows of his broken heart. 

The individual last described is the unfortunate graduate of 
a common school; and if his compatriots are multiplied by the 
threatened follies of these times, the multitude will literally 
require the hospitals and conservatories before referred to; and 
there can be no more sure or certain course to make them ne- 
cessary than to encourage every individual, between the age of 
five and twenty- one years, to adopt the plan now proposed for 
spending his minority. 

The well educated and independent nobleman first described 
has had his preparations for an honorable and useful life 
wrought out under wholesome and benign institutions, ordained 
by the wisdom of ages, for the appropriate protection of the 
virtuous and industrious from the arts and wiles of the wicked 
and the lazy. 

The right of society to enforce a system of just and necessary 
police, upon all these domestic matters, lies with the primitive 
elements of the social compact. 

It has for its basis the common wants and rights of all men ; 
it blends its benevolent reciprocalities with the most intimate 
necessities of life, and the brightest consolations of death ; it 
lights up the rich and glorious sunbeams of time, and trims the 
golden lamp of eternity. 

We have no right to compel any one to go to church, or to 
receive religious instruction; this is a cardinal rule of primary 
and natural liberty, resting with the conscience, the infringe- 
ment of which has repeatedly bathed the world in tears and 
blood, and for the consecration of which the people of the 
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United States have pledged tb em selves by mutual and eternal 
covenants. Bat, inasmucb as society is bound, by its social 
compact, for mutual protection and support, it has an indis- 
putable right to maintain a reciprocal security for these objects. 
It is bound to furnish a sufficient supply of food, raiment, and 
shelter, for its helpless and indigent members; and there is 
necessarily incident to this duty the correlative right to useoind 
employ all lawful means for sustaining its power to fulfil 
that duty. 

These means are moral as well as physical. They involve 
the right to forbid and prevent all acts which have a tendency 
to weaken or destroy the functions required for the performance 
of this obligation. Hence the right, independent of all reli- 
gions considerations, to forbid and punish crimes; because, the 
direct consequences of crime are, to disturb and interrupt so- 
ciety, and thereby consume its time and diminish it-s moral 
powers and physical energies, and to wrong it out of its ac- 
quired means and stock for the public supply. 

Society has the right, and it is its duty to compel every 
one who is able to support himself to do so by some honest 
and useful employment; because, if he will not support him- 
self, his subsistence must come out of the earnings of those 
who do work; and every meal he eats diminishes the stock of 
subsistence, and increases the labor of those who earn and pro- 
duce the supply. 

Every man who does not earn his living, and is not fed and 
sustained oflf of the fruits or productive results of property pre- 
viously acquired, is subsisted by the public ; and this living off 
of others is accomplished by fraud, or obtained by bounty. If 
by trick or fraud, the act is criminal; the perpetrator is a 
swindler, and forfeits to the pubHc his personal liberty, and is 
thereby rendered liable to its custody and control. 

If his support is obtained as charity, by reason of inability 
to support himself, the public has a right to obtain from him 
any remuneration he is able to give by his own labor ; and also 
to his personal custody, so as to make his support as cheap, and 
to render his labor as productive, as possible. 

The obligation is reciprocal ; he is just as much bound to 
support himself, and to aid society in the support of others 
who are in want, as the public is bound to support him, if he is 
in want. He can force them to help him if in need, and they 
can compel him to forego a part, or the whole of this help, by 

5* 
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his own labor or meanS; if he has them, for the benefit of 
others requiring assistance. The theory is plain and simple; 
and mutually equitable in all its bearings. 

The divisions of labor demanded by the wants and required 
for the comforts and refinements of society, put in requisition a 
wide range of official, professional, commercial, artistical, and 
other employments which add nothing to the productive stock. 

They minister to the wants and wishes rather than to the 
necessities of man, and cannot be dispensed with in any civil- 
ized community. The burthen is heavy on those who really 
create and produce the necessary supplies, and no means should 
be spared to lighten this load by a careful restriction of the 
numbers and emoluments of the supernumeraries. 

The prices of produce and necessary supplies increase just 
as the disproportions with these two classes prevail; and 
whenever the latter exceeds its due and appropriate weight, the 
effort is made to balance the scales by the artificial and fraud- 
ulent employment of false and spurious currencies. 

There cannot be too many farmers, growers of stock, miners, 
and manufacturers, nor too much encouragement given to their 
skill and industry ; all this serves to increase and cheapen the 
necessaries of life ; but the accumulation of too many of those 
engaged in the non-productive employments of life decreases 
these productions and enhances their cost. 

The proposed free schools will have a tendency to produce 
these pernicious redundancies. The refinements of society 
sufficiently encourage their increase, and they should be pre- 
vented by restraining the propensity to educate too many and 
too much. 

Neither the public industry nor morals are promoted by 
coaxing " eveiy individual/* white and black, male and female, 
to learn things which they will have no opportunity to practice, 
and place millions in dependence, and diminish the public facul- 
ties for produce and supply. 

To avert these calamities, the preventive policy of society 
should be enforced rigidly, without the least regard to miscon- 
ceived notions of delicacy, or the slightest relaxation of its 
universal application. 

Every habitation and person should be carefully registered, 
and placed under the strictest surveillance of township and 
ward police. 

No honest man ever suffered in his reputation by a search 
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warrant against himself or his property, aod he will be proud 
and rejoiced; if suspected or doubted^ to establish his character 
for industry and integrity. 

It is not the virtuous and honorable who murmur at this 
scrutiny; on the contrary, they invite and encourage these 
conservative measures of self-protection against drones and 
vagabonds. 

Magistrates and guardians of the poor have the power, and 
it is their duty, to arrest all beggars, gamblers, prostitutes, vaga- 
bonds^ criminals; all lazy and able-bodied persons, who do 
not work ; all those who have secret means for subsistence;— 
all paupers, destitute and neglected minors, and all persons of 
both sexes, and of all ages and nations, who are unable or un- 
willing to be employed in some honest calling. They have the 
power, and it is their duty, to enter into every house within 
their ward, parish, or township. 

They can go and search out the lawful means of subsistence 
of every person, whose conduct, condition, and behavior fur- 
nish reasonable ground to suspect that they do not live by 
honest means, and put them to the proof of a lawful livelihood; 
and if they are unwilling to vindicate themselves, and will not 
go to work at some proper employment, to commit them to prison 
as vagrants. If they are infirm and needy, to supply their 
wants, and give them shelter ; and if they are neglected minors, 
to support, protect, educate, and bind them out to good places. 

If these good and wholesome regulations were resolutely en- 
forced, and rigidly imposed upon a second ofience, there would 
be the following reformations : — 

1. The streets would be clear of drunken^ obscene, and re- 
volting exposures. 

2. The persons and property of society would be secure 
from violence and murder. 

3. All gambling-houses, grog-shops, and brothels would be 
banished. 

4. The weak, ignorant, lazy, and proud would have no en- 
couragement or bad example. 

5. The millions of the hard earnings, of which the honest 
are plucked and filched, by profiigate living, reckless dealing, 
gaming in stocks, trade, banks, monopolies, and swindling, 
would be saved ; and the boundless waste of money on pri- 
sons, refuges, almshouses, free schools, and corporations would 
also be saved, minus the inconsiderable outlay for bread and 
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water to the rabble ; and thousands of the pure and virtuous 
who are stricken down with poverty and disease, and who 
perish in want and obscurity, would be sought out, succored, 
comforted, and saved. 

6. And myriads, from this refreshing discipline, would ho- 
nestly reform, and go to work, or incontinently abscond to 
parts unknown ; or, if they remained, would be placed where 
their bad examples would not disturb the public, and they 
would be compelled to earn their own living. These whole- 
some elements of practical education and constraint would do 
more in one age to moralize, purify, refine, elevate, mak^ 
learned, industrious, useful, rich, and religious, the young men 
and women, than all the free schools and their graduates can 
accomplish in fifty generations. 

There is no sphere so important for mental education as 
childhood and home. Domestic authority should be pure, but 
as unyielding as patriarchal power. The parent and the master 
should know that temperance in all things, rigid habits of 
cleanliness, economy, and self-denial, contentment, resigna- 
tion, and reverence of religion, are the essential elements of 
family-government, and he should never flinch from their un- 
conditional enforcement. 

Home is the only sphere where morals and religion are in- 
stilled into the heart. 

These duties are much neglected from ignorance and inex- 
cusable indulgence. Many who have had no opportunities of 
proper information marry early, become the heads of, and half 
bring up, families before they are themselves matured. Others 
yield to a spirit of censurable fondness for their offspring, 
which excludes all training, constraint, or instruction ; and 
others, from small beginnings, obtain wherewith for ease, and 
sometimes plenty, aspire to ape their more opulent neigh- 
bors in all their bad qualities, without having sense or discri- 
mination to imitate their commendable habits. 

They infer that, because they see the children of others 
dressed well, and in company, the way to make their own 
children genteel is to give them fine clothes and pocket money, 
and permit them to promenade the streets by day, and frequent 
places of amusement at night; to slight and shun their equals, 
and obtrude themselves into the society of those they think 
genteel ; to neglect their trades, business, and education ; and 
to cherish a contempt for labor, restraint, and religion. 
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No respectable rich man would thus indalge his children ; 
and if he did, it wonld lead them to ruin. The instances of 
lads who, from these causes, have flunked at school, and from 
idleness and insubordination have left their trades, are almost 
without number. 

What comes of the boy who, from thirteen to twenty, has 
not had fastened upon his mind the rudiments of a sound edu- 
cation, well grounded knowledge of some trade or employment, 
with habits of cheerful industry and pure morals ? Nothing 
but rain. 

It is the critical period when the character is formed, and if 
he does not obtain these advantages, and have them then firmly 
engrafted upon his nature, he will never get them, and there 
will be in their place, ignorance, presumption, vanity, idleness, 
impatience, and loose morals. 

This state of the propensities seeks kindred association, leaves 
the mind open to the influences of temptations for drinking, 
mixing with tavern haunters, fire companies, rowdies, becoming 
reckless, dissolute, and abandoned. 

The present system of domestic discipline is in all these re- 
spects radically wrong. Persons under age are too much in- 
dulged, and allowed to be in the streets by day and night, chew- 
ing tobacco, smoking cigars, drinking, swearing, and bullying 
about at comers, engine-houses, whooping in the theatres, shoot- 
ing and strolling over fields and meadows, treading down grass, 
and despoiling crops and gardens, and stealing fruit. 

It would seem as if there were no more boys or girls — that 
now they were all men and women. 

^^ Among all the changes that mark the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there is no other so great as that in the use of the word 
authority. In the time of our fathers, the power of authority 
was understood and felt — the authority of the God of the 
Bible, of the husband, the parent, the pastor, the teacher, the 
law. Now, the feeling is so different as to tempt us to believe 
that those perilous times are come when men shall be lovers of 
their own selves — covetous, boasters, proud blasphemers, diso- 
bedient to parents, heady, high-minded. Influence has come 
to be all — authority nothing. The son expects to govern the 
father — the daughter the mother. The rod of discipline is 
thrown away, and the scholars govern the schools. Even in 
the administration of justice, the same spirit leads jurors to fol- 
low their own notions in spite of the law ) and the sacred bonds 
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of matrimony are coming in certain quarters to be despised. 
Established usage, which our fathers were wont to venerate, is 
almost regarded as proof of error. The lecturer would by no 
means be understood to say that there was no good connected 
with the movement. Doubtless some old things that were bad 
have been done away. But some laws there are that ought to 
be venerated. Woo to that spirit which rushes on in pursuit of 
its own devices, regardless of all ancient wisdom and of aU 
legitimate authority." — Bishop Hopkins. 

Disobedience, rebellion, and laziness of apprentices are absurd- 
ly countenanced by the courts. For appropriate and necessary 
correction, judges and juries convict and punish masters for 
assaults and batteries. 

Bespectable persons are deterred from taking apprentices^ 
for, as soon as they have obtained a glimpse of their trades, the 
slightest pretext is made to vacate the indentures, or they are 
encouraged to abscond, cheat their masters out of the balance of 
their time, and set up for themselves, but half learned. 

Hence the swarms of lazy, extravagant, and bad workmen 
all over the country. They live too freely, and work too little : 
cannot make full wages, and strike, hold brawling meetings, 
and agitate the community with ridiculous clamors about the 
rich and the poor, liberty and oppression, freedom, slavery, and 
aristocracy. 

The country is overrun with men and women at maturity, 
wholly unwilling and unqualified for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of life — not prepared or willing to creep before they 
walk; to begin as their parents started in the world, patiently, 
cheerfully, and thankfully ; to economize, save, and work hard, 
till, by persevering industry and frugality, they have obtained a 
foothold, and made for themselves a legitimate position in 
society. 

. They revolt at these reasonable and necessary probations, 
covet the better condition of others, chafe their tempers by 
absurd projects and impracticable hopes, and impiously disdain 
their fate. They shift and shirk, and vacillate from place to 
place, soon fall off into settled habits of wickedness, and become 
confirmed in vice and sin. 

This neglect to educate and properly discipline the young 
prevents early and suitable marriages — the true and rational 
policy of life. 

Men and women are designed and fitted in all their sym- 
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pathies for each other. They are never coDtented^ unless 
honorably united, and it is a reproach to the community 
to allow any obstacles to this heaven-intended union of the 
sexes. 

Men^ and sometimes women, carelessly and dissolutely 
brought up, have their loose propensities as well gratified by 
remaining single. They have no relish for the retirement and 
faith of' marriage, and prefer the novelties of a single state. 

Neither man nor woman thus brought up is fit for the sober 
fidelities of matrimony. They are too fond of change and 
variety — not domestic, industrious, and saving. Their desire is 
for company and rounds of pleasure, instead of the settled 
quiet of home and labor. When such persons get married, or 
one such to a well brought up and properly disposed person, it 
generally turns out badly : for mutual fitness, industry, and 
economy are as essential elements of matrimony as chastity 
and truth. 

Humble men, who begin the world with limited intercourse 
with it, and whose children have been encouraged to press 
themselves into the company of those above them, adopt the 
mistaken notion that the criterion of respectability consists in 
showing off all these extravagancies, and thus acquire a 
familiarity with idleness, and the wanton use of luxuries in 
dress and pocket-money, which their actual means and circum- 
stances will not justify. 

Every nerve is strained to keep up these indulgences, to get 
a daughter off into what they suppose is a good marriage, or a 
son into a genteel position. 

From these and similar causes, prudent men are deterred 
from marriage, and women of similar discretion also act upon 
the same principle. 

Thousands of men and women, who but for this might have 
taken honorable caste in society, and been happy and honor- 
ably married, wander about unsettled, precarious in reputation, 
and wholly useless to themselves and society. 

The effect of this loose and reckless mode of education has 
been as pernicious to girls as boys. 

Girls are now but seldom taught to regard an entire practical 
knowledge of the details of housewifery as essential qualifications 
for a wife. On the contrary, they have masters for singing, 
music, dancing, French, &c. ; arc encouraged to avoid house- 
work, and to consider it filthy and degrading to do it; and are 
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brought up wholly iguorant and averse to what they should 
know, and superficially instructed in that which is not only 
useless, but certain to make them lazy, haughty, fretful, and 
worthless. Music and dancing are not very often given to 
young females with any serious intention of qualifying them as 
teachers, nor with any view to improve the taste or refine the 
judgment, and they are not so used, but they are often and very 
erroneously used to attract the attention of giddy young men 
who place no value on them. 

Not one woman in ten thousand adopts music or dancing for 
a living, or shows that her manners, her mind, or her heart has 
been improved by them. Some dozen, perhaps, within the last 
fifty years, have obtained popularity as public singers and 
dancers, but it is an ephemeral distinction which no respect^le 
gentleman would covet for his wife or daughter. 

They are precarious and uncertain occupations, with licentioas 
and sensual exposures. 

They cost much valuable time, and are seldom blended with 
the fireside employments of home. 

Few women have composed one bar of standard music, or 
made or contrived anything new or important in any art or 
science. Whenever they have attempted it, they have abjured 
the charms of wife and mother. 

Their minds, tastes, and propensities were not designed for 
these spheres of action, and it is as absurd and unreasonable to 
push upon or exact these efforts from them as it would be to 
enlist them for active service in the army or marine. 

They are intended for occupations infinitely more refined and 
essential for the morals and security of society. 

In their proper sphere, if they are appropriately prepared 
and encouraged, they obtain greater elevation than man can in 
his occupations; and it is ridiculous and cruel to withhold from 
them the means of a competent and thorough knowledge for 
the fulfilment of their high and glorious destiny. 

Boys are accomplished, without regard to expense, in every 
branch of science necessary to fit them for their intended busi- 
ness; and why not give a girl the same chance? 

If a lad is intended for a learned profession, he is not only 
drilled in all the elements of that particular science, but he is 
taught the ancient and foreign languages, by which to find out 
the learning of others in his art in all times past. Why not 
give his sister the same opportunity for the inevitable and com- 
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plicated duties of wife and mother? She is professedlj eda- 
oated for these solemn fanedons, and not for cloistered celibacy. 

Why is she, by the bad taste or ignorance of her mother, ex- 
posed to absurd displays of extravagant dress, awkward per- 
formance npon a piano or gnitar, or of a mimic squall of some 
vagrant singer; to gallopade in a public ball-room, for all which 
she may entertain great disgust, to obtain proficiency in which 
requires long and patient labor, which may be hateful to her 
suitors, and which an intelligent and respectable husband might 
not regard as a necessary accomplishment? 

Is it not wonderful that parents can regard these frivolous 
and equivocal accomplishments as recommendations for their 
daughters ? and, is it not to be supposed that a prudent man 
wanting a decent wife will be deterred by such repulsive over- 
tures ? that his own good sense will admonish lum to avoid 
such matrimonial undertakings ? If he is a prudent man, rich 
or poor, he will avoid the proposal ; if he is so thoughtless and 
indiscreet as to be drawn in by such deceptions, he is not worth 
having. 

Mothers do not want their daughters married to worthless 
men who cannot support them ; and they should not judge so 
meanly of their daughters, or of their suitors, as to show their 
daughters up by fine dress and display. 

They should know that young men of intelligence and re- 
spectability compare the personal and domestic qualifications 
of their intended wives with their recollection of the virtues 
of their own mothers ; and that propensities at variance with 
these just and virtuous attributes of the female character will 
be shunned. 

That every discreet man, in pursuit of a wife, will recollect 
the cheerful, prompt, quiet, unseen, and patient industry of 
his home, the well-aired apartments, clean lodgings and ward- 
robe, punctual and refreshing meals, welcome home times, 
happy greetings in health, and quiet vigils and tender watch- 
ing in sickness. 

So constant, serene, mysterious, heavenly, that its silent con- 
templation with every man who has a heart brings forth tears 
of pious joy. 

The mother and the daughter who think that men are not 
to be judged by these standards, but by their licentious appe- 
tites, are prepared for stratagems, and treat their intended hus- 
bands as if Uiey were not gentlemen. 
6 
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How many thousands of honest women have been doomed 
to lonely wretchedness by these cruel and scandalous exposures I 
or, when married, have, in shame, deplored their unfitness for 
domestic life, and have been compelled to submit to the severe 
humiUation of learning their duty after marriage I 

A girl should be adequately skilled and thoroughly practiced 
in every branch of housekeeping, from the trimming of a lamp 
and the kindling of a fire to the genteel reception and enter- 
tainment of the friends of her husband and herself. The ne- 
cessary supplies for her pantry and her kitehen — ^their prides, 
qualities, preservation, appropriate use and combinations ; the 
quality, value, use, and care of all the culinary utensils, furni- 
ture, Hnen, and bedding, together with all the chemistry re- 
quired for the scientific management and execution of her 
cooking, baking, and washing ; with enough of geography, 
grammar, history, and things in general for reading and con- 
versation. 

She should be taught to cherish and maintain a sweet tem- 
per and industrious habits, and to be a good mistress and house- 
keeper ; to be content with her home ; to be a loving wife and 
pious mother. 

Every girl should be well tried, and carefully disciplined in 
all these essential elements of her destiny, without which mar- 
riage is a perjury, and married life is a fraud ; with which it is 
honorable in all things, fills up more blanks, lights up more 
stars, secures more peace, gives more joy, and approaches 
nearer to the raptures of heaven than all other earthly felici- 
ties combined. 

O, ye that are thus blessed, be charitable to the lonely and 
forsaken wanderers from the paths of virtue and religion ! 

Without hope, they sigh for and gaze in anguish on your 
paradise, as the first garden was looked back upon by its smit- 
ten down and east out fugitives. 

The entire system of education involves the whole range of 
man's existence and control from the time he first germs until 
death. All require care, subsistence, instruction, constraint, 
and punishment. 

In the last branch of this great code of necessary discipline, 
there has ever been the most inexcusable and gross relaxation. 

Under the plausible pretensions of philanthropy, morbid 
sympathies, fanaticism, and ignorance have had full play. 

Necessary restraints and imperious moral vindications have 
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yielded to ridiculons substitates^ the jest and laughing-stock of 
criminals. 

Human nature is made up of all the grades of virtue and 
vice, from the natural ruffian to the pure saint, firom man made 
in the intellectual image of Glod down to the brute. 

They must therefore be treated as they are found ; and any 
management not adapted to this assortment of character is 
wholly useless. 

All intelligent men agree that an efficient compact for their 
security is essential to l£'e existence of organized communities. 
And as incident to this contract, it is as necessary that the 
helpless dhoold be protected as that the strong and predatory 
should be restraint. The first cannot be sustained without 
keeping off the other. 

There can be no useful education without religion. We fear 
not each other or ourselves, but we fear Ged. And, if the 
mind, when tender, is deeply and solemnly imbued with reli- 
gion, the worth of moral subjugation is begun. 

Impressiona of right and wrong are then made upon the un- 
polluted soul of a child, which no temptation can overcome. 
They enter into, and are engrafted upon, his nature. 

It is very seldom that a child who has had a proper domes- 
tic, moral, and religions education, who has been to church and 
tenderly trained, carefully watched, and kept out of wicked 
company, and away from evil examples, turns out bad. 

He is not seen drinking and smoking about comers, swearing 
and shouting at theatres, running and fighting with fire compa- 
nies, in riots, watch-houses or prisons. 

Everything connected with religion seems to prosper and 
flourish. 

Much sin has been committed in the name of religion. 

Jews, Pagans and Christians, each in their turn, have 
drenchc^i the earth with blood in the name of religion. But this 
does not militate against true religion ; it only exposes the 
wickedness of those who profane religion. 

In the United States, where all religious persuasions are 
tolerated, there has been no opportunity to use it for political 
purposes ; and there have ceased to be any public abuses under 
its sanction. Its prosperity has been unexampled. 

The different sects have forms, governments, and ceremonies 
Baited for every prejudice and taste, and at every comer and 
turn throughout the land^ there is a temple for public worship. 
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The eagerness for religious instruction exceeds the supply of 
teachers; and there are more preachers of the Gospel, wholly 
dependent upon the people for patronage and support, than 
there ever has been in any other country. 

They have no earthly incentive but the approbation of their 
hearers. 

Their labor and devotion are extraordinary. 

There is nowhere a class of men so blameless and pious. 

Instances of improper conduct or lack of zeal are few, and 
religion unaided by law is more pure, more universal, and more 
fashionable, than where it is forced upon the people. 

There is nowhere so much valuable pulpit teaching and pure 
piety as there is with the people and their clergy in the United 
States. 

The doctrine of legal religion has been by this toleration 
triumphantly refuted. Religion is too pure to be touched or 
used by human laws or their functionaries. 

Keligion has been less helped, and done more good in the 
United States than in any country. 

The Methodists have retrieved and saved millions of aban- 
doned wretches, and raised them from the lowest depths of infamy 
to honest and honorable reformation. 

All acrimony has been subdued, and conventions and asso- 
ciations of different persuasions are extensively formed for the 
universal diffusion of Grospel knowledge. 

To those who have witnessed the state of the churches in 
Europe, and compared them with this country, it would seem 
that here the. Millennium had really begun. 

The freedom of the churches removes all occasion for disputes 
upon doctrinal questions, which are never listened to with com- 
placency, and leaves open for their ministers the broad field of 
repentance and faith. 

Sermons most diligently prepared, profound and learned, by 
men of great talents and genius, are most eloquently preached, 
with extemporaneous devout and fervent prayers in every part 
of the country. 

All the denominations have theological schools and colleges, 
and vie with each other in the competent education of their 
ministers. 

No one can spend his Sabbath-day to more profit and advan- 
tage than by listening to the splendid and eloquent productions 
of these accomplished orators and profound scholars. 
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There never has been a people fiiTored with so much light 
and learning from the pulpit. 

The man who can heaar these sublime lessons without feeling 
devout homage, who can listen to these beautiful and precious 
elucidations, and scoff at religion, is indeed a fooL 

Throughout this free and glorious country, every Sabbath 
throngs the churches numerously with men, and with all the 
women and children, dean, healthy, cheerful and respectable in 
all their appointments. 

The morning dawns upon the prayers and songs c^ millions 
of these blessed babes, early from their slumbers, leaping to 
the Sunday schools, where the first elements of learning and the 
Holy Scriptures are zealously inculcated till the hour for worship. 

Who has witnessed the beautiful exercises and the long and 
interesting processions of these innocent children, from their 
school-rooms to the church, without a fervent prayer in holy 
faith that they may be preserved from the pollutions of this 
sinful world? And who has seen that hope blighted? 

Scoff at Eeligion!!! It is 

** The fool hath said in his heart there u no God.'' 

Ask these intelligent Sabbath-school children what is the 
meaning of religion, and they will calmly and rationally tell 
you that to love Grod and hate sin is to secure peace here and 
hope hereafter. 

Follow them to maturity, and mark their settled habits of 
patient and honest industry, their thrifty gains, their temperate 
and peaceful lives, apd their reasonable expectation of a blessed 
immortality beyond the grave. 

Pure and undefiled religion is the source and fountain of all 
knowledge and virtue, the comer-stone of every government. 

No man can justly claim the respect and confidence of his 
fsimily and his fellow men, unless his religious conversation and 
deportment demonstrate to the world that he is worthy of the 
countenance and confidence of his Maker. 

There can be no morality, private worth, or public safety with- 
out religion; and the man who derides the Bible, the holy Sab- 
bath and religion, is worse than a heathen. He banishes the 
fears of the sinner and encourages wickedness. He strikes 
away the foundations of the hopes of the true believers, and 
blurs and blights all that restrains crime and rewards virtue. 

5* 
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The habits and manners are not always an index of the 
heart. 

Some are judged proud because they are naturally timid, 
quiet, and reserved ; others as haughty, because they are watch- 
ful, cautious, and shy amongst strangers, when they may be as 
liberal and benevolent as those of polished speech and ready 
intercourse. 

Nor is the use of singular words, or pronunciation, or appa- 
rent awkwardness of behavior, evidence of ignorance, vulgar- 
ity, or carelessness towards the feelings of others. Such per- 
sons, in their own circles, may hold a consistent position, have 
appropriate caste, and be distinguished for hospitality and be- 
nevolence, while the conventional manners of others, according 
to their prejudices of education, might appear to be frigid and 
ridiculous affectations of kindness and good breeding. 

Every one has an unquestionable right to choose his own 
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company. No one is at liberty to be dissatisfied because his 
society is not desired ; the rule is reciprocal ; if this was not so, 
we might force ourselves upon others against their will, and 
be obliged to submit to the same obnoxious annoyance from 
them. 

The occasions for business, accidental meetings, and intro- 
ductions of mere ceremony, supply impromptu all the re- 
quirements for casual intercourse, and leave the parties to their 
option for future recognition without any breach of good taste. 

Hasty intimacies are unnecessary and indiscreet. They 
place the parties in false positions, and expose them to censure 
and suspicion. All proper decorums and courtesies may be 
consistently maintained without the reciprocations of personal 
disclosures. 

A departure from this simple rule of discretion comes from 
the irrestrainable propensity that some have to talk incessantly 
about themselves; a practice that betrays great egotism, igno- 
rance, and vulgar breeding. 

It is said that John Eandolph knew more men than any 
man living, and gave to all a free and cordial greeting, accord- 
ing to their sphere and condition ; but that there was but one 
person on earth who ever had his confidence, and that was his 
mother. This ready and singular expert in the natural phi- 
losophy of human nature was never known, in his personal 
intercourse, to trifle with the prejudices or sensibilities of any 
one, and yet his apparent manner was somewhat severe. 

" It was this readiness which made John Eandolph so terrible 
in retort. He was the Thersites of Congress — a tongue-stab- 
ber. No hyperbole of contempt or scorn could be launched 
against him, but he could overtop it with something more 
scornful and contemptuous. Opposition only maddened him 
into more brilliant bitterness. * Isn't it a shame, Mr. Presi- 
dent,' said he one day in the Senate, ' that the noble bull-dogs 
of the administration should be wasting their precious time in 
worrying the rats of the opposition V Immediately the Senate 
was in an uproar, and he was clamorously called to order. The 
presiding officer, however, sustained him; and pointing his 
long, skinny finger at his opponents, Eandolph screamed out — 
' Eats, did I say? micey mice.* " — JS. P. Whipple, 

This was the result of great firmness, independence, and ma- 
turity of thought ; for, although he would not contradict or 
debate in private conversation, he maintained a resolute, but 
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respectful denial of whatever he held to be false or in bad taste ; 
and if his sense of respect for himself was invaded^ he dis- 
tinctly and promptly resented the affront. He did not con- 
form to the princely refinements of Chesterfield, nor the shin- 
ing accomplishments of the Count d^Orsay; but there was in 
his bearing all the delightful pleasantry of Lafayette, the 
polished wit of Franklin, the winning seriousness of Jefferson^ 
the brilliant intellectuality of the younger Adams, and the 
independence of Washington. 

While these may be regarded as models of good taste and 
refinement, it is not expected that every one can imitate thenoi. 

Few have had occasion to consult so much circumspection, or 
have been so much in the fashionable world as the persons re- 
ferred to, but every one has judgment and discretion sufficient 
to see that, as a matter of self-respect, and to avoid prejudices 
against himself, it is his policy to maintain towards strangers 
the most exemplary and unaffected simplicity of speech and 
deportment; to avoid contradiction, vain and supercilious be- 
havior, and on no account to speak of himself, or anything 
that concerns his private affairs; to listen, not talk; not to say 
anything against any one, or call in question the motives, per- 
suasions, and conduct of any one. 

The propensity of the vain is to attract attention amongst 
strangers. They assume a pompous air, affect to be wise and 
grand, dress foppishly and extravagantly, talk loudly to each 
other in personsd and ambiguous abstractions, and generally 
make themselves not more conspicuous than ridiculous, whereas 
a true gentleman or lady will carefully avoid all such vapid 
exposures. 

The art of being genteel and civil is simple and easy. It 
requires a small amount of the forbearance to others that we 
constantly impose upon ourselves. We wander over the world 
in rigid self-denial, and voluntarily subject ourselves to every 
exposure and privation for wealth and fame ; and may we not 
to others yield a modicum of love ? 

It may not be said that this circumspection will mar social 
intercourse, for no safe or comfortable personal interchanges can 
be had without them, and it is far the better that there should 
be no intercourse than that which makes trouble. 

The stringent exercise of these rules proceeds from the er- 
roneous and mistaken delusion that the standard of our merits 
is above that of others. 
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Where there is no crime or vulgarism, this is a dangerous 
and unjust conclusion. No man is hound to hold any inter- 
course with those of had hahits, or with one who is profane, 
coarse or filthy, but if free from these objections, it is absurd 
and selfish to hold ourselves above them. 

A neglect of these wholesome regulations with strangers 
oversteps the limits of the occasion which brings us together, 
and turns the interview into an embarrassing effort by one or 
both for abrupt sociability; and if the spasmodic feeling is not 
mutual, one plays the blockhead, while the other suffers an ob- 
trusion. A man is no more bound to have his time and his 
thoughts obtruded upon by untimely, prolonged, and unwished- 
for visits, than he is required to have his house or his table thus 
abused. And, to hold one by the button in the cold or the 
rain, and press upon him an uninvited colloquy, is as rude as 
to push him from his right seat at a public place, or to jostle 
him in the street, or to puff cigar-smoke into his face. 

There is with some an itching and ridiculous inclination to 
make the society of those they think above them. If this ad- 
vantage be wealth, they may be mistaken. 
* Nothing is so uncertain as the reputation of being rich. If 
we are sure the person is rich, it is degrading to bow to money. 

If it be learning, morals or intellect, there may be a like 
mistake ; and if not so, we may seek that which we cannot 
appreciate. The secret of all good breeding is, to press no man 
for his conversation, and suffer no one to annoy us. Inter- 
course is not so essential as is supposed; there is too much of 
it ; and hence come strife and bickerings. Out of the circle of 
our familiar friends, we should not be so free, nor permit others 
to be so with us, as to exceed the limits of appropriate conver- 
sation upon indifferent subjects, or of such matters as properly 
belong to the occasion. 

There are topics of general interest that may be run over 
and adverted to, to preface business and precede departure, but 
further is whoDy unnecessary. 

We all talk too much. We should think twice and speak 
once, and keep a bridle on our tongue. This is a dictate of 
discretion. 

With our friends be free and unreserved, but even to them 
be merciful, and let them not be deluged by words and gabble. 

There is, perhaps, no habit that so soon exposes ignorance, 
or lack of knowledge, as a propensity to talk too much ; to pun, 
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or joke, or jibe, contradict, criticise, or sneer at what others say 
or do ; nor anything that excites so much disgust as habitual 
filth or intemperance in language, liquor, and tobacco. 

Every man's correct sensibilities, cleanliness of person, deli- 
cacy and taste, are his property, his own prerogative ; they belong 
to, and are essentially and exclusively his personal franchise, and 
no one has any more right to invade them, or disturb or inter- 
rupt him in their peaceable enjoyment, than to intermeddle 
with his wardrobe, or his wife and children. 

No one can ask excuse, or claim ignorance of this plain rale 
of common law, acknowledged by all the world. 

An omnibus-boy will chide the impertinent obtrusion of a 
passenger by the rebuke, *' That man don't want to talk to you. 
Let him alone^ or leave the coach" 

In private life, at a ball or other place of amusement, no one, 
without an open disregard of propriety, may break the delicate 
crust of non-acquaintance without introduction, unless specially 
for business or just excuse; and with females, the rule requires 
her previous consent. 

It may be asked, how anything can be more just, reciprocal, 
and fair? It creates no obstacles to proper acquaintance; on 
the contrary, it guards, purifies, and secures all the streams of 
social intercourse. 

Every one has an undeniable right to husband, and make the 
best possible use of, his intellectual and social capital, just as if 
it were money or any other thing of value. 

If, in an honorable way, we can obtain the acquaintance and 
confidence of those whose learning and influence may better 
and improve our condition, it is as legitimate and laudable as 
to use harmless and lawful means to attract the public patronage 
to our occupations and pursuits. 

The careful and skillful employment of these judicious pre- 
cautions leads individual enterprise in every path to the most 
substantial and permanent results; and when discreetly and 
delicately appropriated to the preliminaries of marriage, in the 
happy concurrences of age, family-blood, education, taste, and 
fortune, there is a capital in the copartnership which never rusts 
or wastes. 

What fruitions must inevitably attend such propitiations, 
when heterogeneous mating blooms in glory ! 

These chaste and wholesome rules for social safety are some- 
times superseded by incidents that excuse their use. For ex- 
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ample, parties who know that they are known to each other, or 
from good cause assuming mutual wishes for acquaintance ; but 
as a general rule, there should be no breach of well-settled de- 
corums. They contribute too largely to the comforts and safety 
of society to be trifled with. 

They are not intended to rebuke the honorable desire for 
social intercourse, but to encourage its legitimate increase and 
diffusion ^ to conform its exercise and spread to law^, which 
will secure confidence and mutual respect. On the contrary, 
there is too little safe and lasting sociability for lack of a sound 
currency. The mediums of exchange are at heavy discount, and 
often spurious and counterfeit. Unless there is some voucher, 
some introduction, we fear to take for good each other's coin. 

Let the curreticy be sound, and bear upon its face the stamp 
and certainty of truth, and its bright and virgin purity delights 
the hearts of all. 

Let these wise and simple rules govern. Abridge the cursed 
love for gain and glory; diminish the useless and gaudy pagean- 
tries of houses, furniture and dress; devote more time to intel- 
lectual culture, refreshing exercise, social intercourse, kindness 
and love; conspire to drive off temptations, vice, and anger, to 
blend labor with cheerfulness, and gladden life with harmless 
mirth and joy. 

There is a proper regard for all the formalities of life well 
understood and prudently observed by all discreet and sensible 
persons. True benevolence and good manners demand from 
every one kindness and courtesy, but no more. 

" The powers of the human mind are of greater extent than 
is generally imagined. He who, either from taste or necessity, 
exercises them frequently, soon finds that the highest felicities 
of which our nature is capable reside entirely within ourselves. 
The wants of life are, for the greater part, merely artificial. 
Had we courage to seek our happiness in ourselves, we should 
frequently find in our own breasts a greater variety of resources 
than all outward objects are capable of affording." 

''A long life may be passed without finding a friend in whose 
understanding and virtue we can equally confide, and whose 
opinion we can value at once for its justness and sincerity. A 
weak man, however honest, is not qualified to judge. A man 
of the world, however penetrating, is not fit to counsel. Friends 
are often chosen for similitude of manners, and therefore each 
palliates the other's failings, because they are his own. Friends 
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are tender and unwilling to give pain^ for they are interested, 
and fearful to offend." — Dr. Johnson, 

Confidence exclusively belongs to our real friends, to those 
identified with our fortunes; benefactors, parents, brothers and 
sisters, wives and children. These should be our houaehold 
gods ) their fate and ours are linked together, they cannot break 
our cords of love without cutting theirs asunder: they are of 
our blood, and the tie should be preserved with bright and 
sacred faith. 

When these affections are absent, there are no kind or amiable 
feelings left. No mercy, no charity, no love. 

In all these essential elements of mental and moral philosophy, 
the women far excel the men. They are not so morose, ava- 
ricious, and intractable ; they are more unaffected, sincere, chaste, 
loyal, temperate, and domestic; they seldom err if untempted 
and not misled by the other sex. 

And if all the courts, elections, political festivals, and other 
public meetings and private convocations of the men were so 
conducted that their mothers, wives, and daughters might delight 
to witness them, there would be an end to drunkenness^ smok- 
ing, riot and murder. 

Again. — Bad manners consist not only in rude deportment, 
conduct, and conversation, but in the dishonest motives and 
unjust intentions and purposes of the heart. 

^^The Worthless Poor. — ^Not every one that begs is poor; not 
every one that wanteth is poor; not every one that is poor is 
'poor indeed. They are the poor whom we private men in 
charity, and you that are magistrates in justice, stand bound to 
relieve, who are old, or impotent, and unable to work; or in 
these hard and depopulating times [1623] are willing, but can- 
not be set on work; or have a greater charge upon them than 
can be maintained by their work. These and such as these are 
the poor indeed: let us all be good to such as these. But we 
that are private men as brethren to these poor ones, and show 
them mercy; be you that are magistrates as fathers to these 
poor ones, and do them justice. But as for those idle, stubborn, 
professed wanderers, that can and may and will not work, and 
under the name and habit of poverty rob the poor indeed of 
our alms and their maintenance, let us harden our hearts 
against them, and not give to them; do you execute the seve- 
rity of the law upon them, and not spare them. It is St. Paulas 
order — nay, it is the ordinance of the Holy Ghost, and wo should 
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all put to an helping hand to see it kept; he that will not labor 
let hitn n^ eat These ulcers and drones of the commonwealth 
are ill worthy of any honest man's alms, of any good magis- 
trate's protection/'— Sanderson's /Wr^ecn SermoiiSy p. 107. 

It is bad manners to be lazy, idle^ useless, and without a good 
cause; not to be engaged in some pursuit, productive to our- 
selves and society; and to run in debt. 

These derelictions are no more excusable than any other 
wrong, because they are done by others, and are fashionable. 

To live expensively or carelessly, because others do so, and 
to say that it is uncomfortable to live with dry and stringent 
economy, when the means are at hand for free and liberal in- 
dulgences when we are in debt, is also bad manners. 

And it is also bad manners for tradesmen and mechanics to 
increase their style of living according to the means within 
their reach, without the least regard to a rigid calculation from 
day to day of the proportion which their disbursements bear to 
their profits. 

They involve themselves in a course of extravagant living, 
which requires constant and dead expenses, without regard to 
what this may lead to; and without any certain source of de- 
pendence to fall back upon, if it is not met by their business. 

Large houses, with costly furniture, servants, entertain- 
ments, conveyances, traveling and fashionable dress, jewelry, 
and plate are bought, and a style of expensive living is per- 
manently started on credit, or paid for with business funds not 
laid by, without the slightest regard to whether this indulgence 
can rest upon the basis of sure profits and certain collections. 

The result is speedy ruin, murmurs about uncollected debts, 
and the false and imprudent assertion that a failure in business 
is evidence of enterprise, without which no trade can prosper. 

Then come the shameful subterfuges of bankrupt releases, 
insolvent protections, perjured concealments, fraudulent exemp- 
tions, and unlawful protections of property. 

There is not one broken mechanic or tradesman in ten thou- 
sand whose failure cannot be directly traced back to his pro- 
fligate expenses of living, and his reckless and censurable sales 
on credit. 

The passion is to push business; to make large sales on time, 
without proper caution, to distant and unknown and improper 
persons ; to swell and inflate business; to count up and com- 
7 
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pare purchases with sales, and draw on the nominal balanoe as 
if it were in bank ; when this flattering and visionary result 
is mere figures, to which should be added thousands of the 
unpaid liabilities for the goods purchased, which never maj be 
realized. No honest man will thus trifle with the rights of his 
creditor. 

Meantime, habits of living and afifectations of high life are 
indulged in, which exactly correspond to the propensities and 
appetites of the dissolute and successful gambler. 

Without the slightest pretensions to education or refinement, 
with the coarsest propensities, ignorance and low breeding, and 
vulgar connections and associates, they presamptuously and 
vainly attempt to copy the style and imitate the habits of re- 
spectable persons. 

The gross inclinations with which they began life are in- 
creased and aggravated. The little of industry and decency of 
character they ever had is blunted and banished by depraved 
indulgence. 

No man of stem integrity and pure honor will ever engage 
in mere speculations, depending upon uncertain and perilont 
contingencies, without capital. No prudent or discreet man 
will do so, even with sufficient capital to back his adventures. 

The ordinary pursuits immediately connected and identified 
with the wants and necessary occasions of society are not 
speculations. 

The produce of grain and stock of mechanics, manufaoturingi 
commercial interchanges and trade, and all the incidents there- 
to, are subjects of certain and honorable pursuit. 

If they are judiciously commenced, and honestly and care- 
fully prosecuted, they never fail of success. So far from their 
being uncertain, the public suffer great inconvenience and injury 
for want of honest mechanics and traders. 

It is a constant source of trouble and vexation with the iBom- 
munity to encounter their falsehoods, delays, deceptions, and 
tricks. 

There is not a respectable person in any community that 
will not bear testimony to the fact, that every honest, industri- 
ous, and competent mechanic and tradesman, who attends faith- 
fully to his busmess, is an object of interest and liberal patron- 
age by the public. 

Such persons, with economy and prudence, if they have their 
health, and meet with no unavoidable accident, such as fire or 
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ioodsy never fidl to prater. Thej wfll ihrsjs iad caploj- 

ment and patronage. 

This spirit of idleneaB, looBe eon d oet, ertnT^tmn, and neg- 
lect lies at the boaia of all fiularea in bnsness. 

It is the secrrt eaoae of tiie p oiei tj of die jonrBcjman ; tbe 
aiT^^anoe, petty fidaehoods, and biealdng dovn of tbecmplojpc^ 
the dashing proffigacj wad dkgnoelkl baakrapccr of tke indea- 
man, the mannfiietaiery and the BerehanL 

No man has any rig^t to be^ any b n ataa ^^P^* * wal& 
beyond his capital and costom. He may enwneaee withovi 
one cent of money, with a capital in dianeler andcRdil, vUdi 
he is criminal to misase or pnt in jeopaidy. 

He has no ri^t to boy or eontiaet for goods wlndi be has 
not a reasonable certainty that he can torn into easfay and pay 
for widiin his stipolated credit; and vhenerer be does thu 
npon an adventore to hold on to fn* an nnexpected rise in the 
mulcety or to posh off on credit to nneertain, doobcfnl, and dis- 
tant purchasers^ whose means and integrity he does not and 
oannot know to be good, he lends his integrity to his cupidity, 
and puts upon his creditors the peril of his secret enterprise. 

If he succeeds, it is the luck of die gambler. His heart is 
debased by familiarity with secret frand, and he will repeat the 
yillainy. 

All diese malversations are bad manners, and it is bad man- 
ners to demand an excuse for, or furnish any legal exoneration 
from, the payment of all kwful debts. 

The proportion is impudent and unjust, that any man who 
has obtained your kbor, goods, or money is not to be after- 
wards held to have them, or their equivalent in value. 

And that he shall not be personally required to give an 
ample and sufficient reason for dieir non-production. 

"ELfi has obtained them from you with honest or fraudulent 
intentions. K the object was dishonest, he is a diief, against 
whom you cannot d^end yourself. No one can &thom the 
secret motives of the artful and smooth-faced swindler. 

If he obtained them upon the representation of his having 
roperty acquired by inheritance or personal acquisition, then 
le has just that much more in addition to your property ; the 
latter is yours xmtil it is paid for, uid the odier is pledged for 
your indemnity. 

If you trusted him upon die foidi of his integrity alone, still 
be has got your goods; and where are diey? Ib there any 
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reason why he should not tell where they are^ and what he has 
done with them, if he will not pay you ? 

Let him pay you the price of your goods, or give them back 
to you, or explain what he has done with them. 

Is he not bound to do one of these f Your father has 
worked for, or you have earned and saved, the money yon paid 
for your goods : it was yours ; you honestly obtained it. 

It is the means by which you live. You cannot live with- 
out it ; and he has got it. He takes your life, when he takes 
your means to sustain it. And is he not to pay you, nor re- 
turn your goods, nor explain the reason why he will not ? 

He sets you at defiance— calls you inhuman, cruel, and per- 
secuting, and claims sympathy, excuse, exemption^ and protec- 
tion from that law which he has violated. 

No man has ever pretended but that such an individual is 
amenable to his creditors, and that this is a personal liability. 

You obtain your judgment when all offsets and defences 
have been made ; take out your process; place it in the hands 
of the proper officer, who is commanded to call upon the de- 
linquent, and obtain your debt. 

The demand is met by a flat refusal to pay ; and then he is 
required to produce property — ^your property, or its substi- 
tute, out of which satisfaction of the debt may be made. 

He has had your property ; the presumption is that he still 
has it ; but this he denies. 

What is to be done ? Is he to go Scot free ? This is not pre- 
tended. He is to explain — ^to give an account of what has 
become of the property; and, inasmuch as the presumptions 
of unfairness rest upon him until he does this, he must now 
go and explain. 

He has made the crisis himself, and he must meet it. He 
has got your goods; defaulted in payment; been sued;, suf- 
fered judgment ; and now the time has come for him to pay, 
give up his property, or show why he cannot do one of these 
things. 

He must therefore now go into custody until he removes the 
just suspicion of firaud that rests on him. 

This has ever been the law ; but such is the loose and scan- 
dalous disregard of right and justice in the hands of poli- 
ticians, who never pay their debts, that recently they have re- 
pudiated it ; and this just redress against knaves and profli- 
gates has b^n reproached aa a relic of the barbarous ages. 
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Thej cannot morally vindicate or justify themselves behind 
the screen of legislative authority. Such an enactment ob- 
tikins no force or virtue from that source of arbitrary power any 
more than any other act inherently wrong in itself; any more 
than a papal indulgence would justify murder, or a statute in- 
validating the validity of a contract. 

They have not only excused and indemnified a debtor from 
all answerability to his creditor of .what he has done with his 
property, but they have openly legalized plunder, under the 
pretext of compassion and philanthropy to the poor. 

They have not ordered that, if a mechanic is poor, and has 
no tools to work with, and no furniture, &c., to keep house 
with, and says that he wants them, the public shall be taxed to 
get him $20 worth of tools, and some $100 worth of furniture, 
which shall be loaned to him on a free and perpetual lease, ex- 
empt ftom liability for all rent and debts; but they have gone 
further, and decreed that any man who can by trick, covin, or 
fraud, get this amount of goods on credit, shall hold it in- 
exorably against all the world, and especially against the iden- 
tical subject of his fraud. 

Crime is stimulated by indulgence. So soon as this license 
for private plunder was understood, and its fruits obtained and 
enjoyed, the luxury was repeated every few days. 

There was no limit or restraint to it; and it has been indulged 
in with impunity by thousands, as often as the possession of the 
same amount of goods could be obtained by art and duplicity. 

This practice of the migrating and wandering poor had 
passed into a common joke. A j>oor man obtains on credit 
$150 worth of tools, furniture, cows, sheep, &c. ; assumes the 
mask of honest simplicity by rolling up his sleeves, going to 
worJ^, and invoking the confidence of other verdants; renews 
the purchase, sells the goods, spends the money, and repeata 
the cheat, as often as he can find a victim to prey upon. 

But this bad manners was not sufiiciently refined. 

Another act has passed into a law, carrying this aeeoflUMO- 
dating exemption to the sum of $800. 

So that this sphere of plunder is enlarged to an extent taw 
beyond their original expectations. The genteel and fashion^ 
able may now participate in felicitous bounty. 

Every man may hold, in defiance of his creditor, $300, in 
ready money, in household furniture, loan upon mortgage, in 

7* 
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gcild or silver plate, in a Btock of dry goods or groceries, in a 
fcoot-^op, or tailor's mart, or in a farm and stock of cattle. 

With tiiese capacities for display and credit, he may every 
day impose vpon the honest confidence of others, in the sum 
of $300 more; and feed upon their hard earnings with legal 
impunity. 

When his powers of research into their pockets is ezhansted 
fn one place, he can change the locality of his mnnifioent 
swindling to a new sphere, and repeat his pauper frauds, witli- 
out limit or restraint, upon another community of unprotected, 
honest laborers.' 

The bankrupt remedy is compulsory. The creditor can 
enforce it upon a defaulting debtor. Its requirements are 
stringent, and its penalties are severe. The presumptions of 
unfairness lie with the bankrupt to explain. It gives him but 
one discharge. No man can obtain a second release under this 
law. These are its leading and distinct characteristics every 
where. 

And still this remedy always meets with resolute and intelli- 
gent opponents, who maintain that no lawful contract can be 
annulled by law. 

The Congress of the United States, against great opposition, 
enacted this law twice ; but very soon, and almost unanimously, 
repealed it. 

But this new code abolishes the liability of the debtor to ap- 
pear and explain what he has done with the property of lus 
creditor, to any amount, and for his whole life ; and ^ves him 
an indemnity for the undisturbed possession and enjoymei^t of 
$300 worth of property, even though it should be the identical 
property out of which the creditor has been cheated. 

The only remedy left for the creditor is by bill of discovery 
or indictment for swindling. These are idle and insulting 
mockeries. 

Swindling is always perpetrated under the cloak, and with 
the usual circumstances which attend every purchase and sale. 

The secret motives and fraudulent designs of the defendant 
will be cautiously concealed ; they cannot be proved ; the law 
will not permit nraud to be implied or inferred. 

And in a proceeding by bill for discovery, the defendant, in 
his answers to the interrogatories filed, will of course deny 
every insinuation against his honest intentions. 
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On a recent occasion, under a bill of discovery; the defendant 
acknowledged that he had reiterated his dexterity three times 
within two months. He said he had spent the money for the 
necessary occasions of his &mily; denied the fraudulent intent 
— ^it could not be proved npon him^ and he escaped with im- 
punity I thus encouraged himself^ and with an example for 
others to plunder and prey upon society. 

These legal immunities were never inteuded for the poor^ 
which means ihe '^ destitute." No poor man, or honest man^ 
ever asked for them. They were proposed by the ignorant^ 
tinder the influence of morbid sympathies and a mistaken view 
of the rights of debtor and creditor; and these erroneous pro- 
jects have been exposed and advocated by the lazy^ unprinci- 
pledy and driveling politicians for popularity. 

It is the same spirit of injustice and wrong, which has got 
up the scheme called ^^/ree scTiools/* in which the poor have 
no part; but in which the dishonest; the reckless, and the lazy 
revel at the public expense. 

It is aside from all the provisions for help to the poor ; it was 
made ostenably for the poor; but with the secret design to bene- 
fit knaves ; the poor are not advantaged, but injured by it. 

The rights of creditors; and the validity of contracts; have 
been dragged into the pauper police and profanely desecrated, 
for the exclusive accommodation of the sinister. 

What business has a pauper to be in debt? What right 
has any man to run in debt; with the intention of not paying 
his creditor ? And what right has the legblature to force cicdit- 
ors to support their debtors ? 

They have power to compel the public to contribute money 
for the necessary support and comfort of the poor; for which all 
are compelled to pay their respective proportions. 

But they have no right '^ fy) levy unequal taxesj^ and to com- 
pel creditors to support their debtors; under the pretext that 
they are poor, and thus say to every creditor that his debt shall 
be converted into a poor rate, and a pauper contribution; at the 
option of the debtor. 

They have no right to invert the use of wordS; and in the 
name of the poor lawS; which provides for ^^wan^' and ^'desti- 
tuHon/' (for these are the defining words of the term ^^jpoor/') 
to decree that he who has run in debt to any amount; and re- 
fuses to pay it; shall be embraced within the meaning of the 
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word ^^poor^*' and upon this false and naked allegation be ex- 
cused from telling what he has done with his pauper bootj. 

Whenever this debtor finds himself^ by laziness or extraya- 
gance, unable or unwiUing to pay his debts^ he may say to his 
creditor, as the law now stands : — 

'^ Yesy it is true I owe you this thousand, or ten thousand 
dollars ; the amount is immaterial ; my property is all gone except 
this six hundred bushels of com, or one hundred bushels of 
wheat, I bought of you torday; or this three hundred dollars in 
cash I borrowed from you yesterday, with my word and honor 
to pay you. But since then I have resolved to be an exem^ 
a pauper J a poor man ; and you must not touch 'tiiat three 
hundred bushels of com at your peril; the law gives me this 
liberty against you, and I shall hold you to \t** 

The legislature has no authority to legalize these scandalous 
mockeries, and in the name of, and on behalf of the poor, to 
enable men who are not poor, and who should resent the impu- 
tation of pauperism as an insult, to rob and plunder the honest 
and industrious. 

They have no right to establish immunities for the lazy and 
the wicked, nor for the honest, under the pretence of giving 
them capital to begin with, which will oblige every prudent 
man, who has earned and saved his means, to refuse to the poot 
a pound of meat and the rent of a house without payment in 
advance, and thus magnify and increase the wants and desti- 
tution of the real poor, necessarily throw them back upon, and 
increase the poor taxes, and encourage extravagance and orime, 
by giving them license, not only to swindle the public, but to 
compel their creditors to make individual contributions of three 
hundred dollars to every adroit knave who can obtain it from 
them. 

All the rights and remedies of creditors have thus been 
taken from them, and given to their debtors. 

There is but one step more to be taken to complete the 
stride obviously meditated. 

The child, perhaps, is now alive who will live to see a far- 
ther exemption made by law of a thousand dollars freehold, to 
be ycleped a homestead, and an annual exaction by taxes upon 
those who own anything above these two exemptions ($1,300) 
to pay the expenses of the living of these modern pirates, 
unless the honest meu; who do earn and save, rouse themselvev 
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npy and wrench from the rabble the power of the nominatioii 
for office, and the control of the elections. 

It is bad manners not to fdlfil with fidelity our private and 
public undertakings. 

The natural inclination for sloth, and repugnance to careful 
study and patient labor, and the sordid desire to grasp at the 
fraits of industry and genius, without having claim to them, 
ue the cause of all the bungling and supernal performance 
of duty. 

There are but few who honestly perform their duty. They 
either do not understand it, or do not care how it is done. They 
are restless, and blame their neglected employments because 
they do not supply their accommodations for idleness and pro- 
di^ity. 

Every respectable employment, properly and faithfally pmv 
saed, will prosper, with a thorough knowledge of it, and a dili- 
gent attention to all its details. Too much should not be un- 
dertaken by one person at one time. 

Tanning, shoemaking, farming, storekeeping, grog-selling, 
and squiring cannot all be done by one man ; nor can any one 
efficiently be a conveyancer, attorney, and congressman at the 
Btme time ; nor a bleeder, dentist, apothecary, and phybidan 
at one time. 

These different professions were practiced by different per- 
sons in former ages. 

A single &ct, which has more power with the ignorant than 
argaments, will show the force of this proposition. 

It is of a gentleman who had an obstinate cutaneous erup- 
tion on the end of his nose, for the cure of which he had for 
fire years invoked the medical skill of the United States, and 
London and Paris. 

He held a public post of distinction, in which he was con- 
stantly exposed to observation ; possessed a large fortune, and 
enjoyed high rank for learning, talents, and integrity. 

With all these enviable concurrences, in the mid-day of life. 
Ids health, peace, and pride were crushed, and despair settled 
upon all his hopes like a thick cloud. At length he resigned 
Ills office, covered up with a mask the advancing and horrid 
fongns^ and resigned himself to voluntary imprisonment for 
fife. 

On his way home, he halted for the night at the city of , 

where he was spied out by a sagacious old friend, who inquired 
for, and upon being informed of the names of the doctors who 
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had been consulted, remarked that none of those gentlemen^ he 
thought, were specially regarded as cutaneous physicians; and 
that there was a young doctor of education and good character 
in that city, who, it was said, had turned his attention with 
considerable success to diseases of the skin. 

Hope flashed upon his agonized heart. The gentlemui re- 
ferred to was consulted; the story and the symptoms of the 
patient carefully written down; and time was modestly pro- 
posed for thought and research. 

The next day a prescription was ordered, which was made np 
£Dr fifty cents; the blistered and persecuted nose was released 
from its brutal harness, and covered with soft and cooling unga- 
ents ; a tablespoonfiil of the preparation was taken three times a- 
day, with generous living, and free exercise in the open air for 
twelve days; during which time the disgusting deformity gra- 
dually vanished, and the perishing feature resumed its nafnral 
form, color, and texture. 

Thus far the doctor and his patient were strangers to each 
other. Now there had been miraculously vanquished a revolt- 
ing fatal monster, and a new-bom tangible member of the 
human face in its place. 

The senses and imagination of the^ patient were stmck with 
bewildering amazement ! ! Was it a treacherous delusion, or 
a cunning trick to excite hope and betray him to despair ? Was 
this a certain cure, or would the hideous leper again fasten its 
unrelenting; and deathly fangs upon his face? These were 
mental agitations fraught with thrilling horrors. 

The doctor calmly allayed his fears, and gave him an intelli- 
gible, lucid, unassuming, and scientific explanation of the re- 
mote, internal, latent, and secret causes of this malady; which, 
like many other diseases, have their seat sometimes in insen- 
sible parts, and develop their symptoms by sympathy on remote 
and healthy surfaces of the body. 

He told him that it was not inherent or chronic ; and that it 
could be prevented or removed by the same remedy ; and upon 
being requested to name his charge, diffidently asked if $15 
was too much. 

The ^ curious may be informed that this true and &ithfid 
servant of the public received, in place of his modest charge, a 
munificent benefaction as a just reward for his fidelity, skill, 
and learning. How much bright light is shed upon t^e sub- 
ject under consideration by this true revelation! 
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Developments of the practical reflults of real knowledge 
and untiring industry are thus constantly made in all the 
spheres of mental and moral activity. 

The true philosophy of all moral and social usefulness con- 
sists in diligent fidelity and singleness of purpose. 

No man, with idle, eccentric, or vacillating habits, and super- 
fbial knowledge of his business, should be encouraged or pa- 
tronised. There is no dependence to be placed in his integrity, 
stability, or capacity. Such men are presumptuous in manner, 
extortionate in their prices ; dishonest to the public, stand in 
the way of, and discourage honest industry, talents, learning, 
morals, and modest worth. 

Grood manners do not merely consist in amiable deportment 
and civil conversation, but involve the honest and faithful 
discharge of all the personal and conventional duties which we 
expressly and impliedly assume, and are required to perform, in 
whatever we undertake to do. 

Those who are too stupid, or lazy, or ignorant, or depraved 
to perform these duties in good faith, always have art enough 
to screen themselves by appealing to the morbid sympathies of 
the bad, with the pretext that it is uncharitable and bad 
manners to be ungenerous or severe towards any one. 

They live by deception and fraud, and presumptuously invert 
all the laws by which the conduct of honest men are governed, 
to conceal their deceptions and treachery to the public. 

So that they abuse all the elements of good manners by their 
deliberate violation of them ; and insolently invert these con- 
servative rules of right, to maintain their fraudulent perpetra- 
tions on others. 

It is a much greater breach of good manners to charge one 
with bad manners for exposing hypocrisy, quackery, and vice, 
than it is to insult one with coarse and profane language. 

It is bad manners, also, to countenance or encourage, by ex- 
ample, pretexts for evading moral restraints, and a due respect 
for order and law, and a proper reverence for religion, however 
these vulgarisms may be sanctioned by popular and fashionable 
toleration. 

And it is, perhaps, more than bad manners to deride the 
motives, and sneer at the unostentatious labors of those who, 
by charities, schools, and religion, without reward, quietly and 
meekly strive to ameliorate and improve the physical and moral 
oondition of man ; and perhaps it is also something worse than bad 
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manners to tax their gratuitously obtained means to pamper the 
prodigality, and pay the rash and reckless debts of politicians 
and factionists. 

When it suits the morbid vanity or sordid cupidity of these 
demagogues, levies, without stint, are made to build temples, 
and pay armies of teachers, selected by ignorant politicians, 
to catch the applause of the rabble, by the establishment of 
poor schools ; and millions of debts are contracted ostensibly 
for public improvements; but covertly, for fraudulent contracts 
and embezzlements. 

And when the State becomes bankrupt by their licentious 
prodigality, they impiously propose to tax the sanctuaries for 
God's worship, and the graves of the dead. 

No associations should be permitted, under any pretext, to 
accumulate property beyond their legitimate occasions. 

This is a monopoly which nowhere should be allowed ; but 
all the property required for the necessary and liberal accom- 
modation of charitable and religious institutions should be ex- 
empt from taxation. 

Let corporation monopolies, who subsist upon the public, 
and make no.pretensions of benevolence, be taxed. They are 
impregnable to oppression, because their success depends on 
trick and deception. 

The politicians have no right to take or tax a fund, or hos- 
pital, or a house raised by gratuitous contributions, and hon- 
estly dedicated to the comfort of the helpless or the promotion 
of knowledge, morals, or religion. 

No government has the right to tax or clip the loaf given to 
the hungry, or touch the sacred vestments of the altar, under 
the profane pretext that there should be no individual benevo- 
lence, and that the rulers of the people should have an exclus- 
ive monopoly in charity, and that the toleration of religion, 
without taxation, is a special privilege, and has a tendency to 
encourage a union of church and state, which means a test 
and a pledge of conformity to the laws and a support of an 
established church. 

The constitution of all the States, and the constitution of 
the United States disclaim all assumptions of theocracy ; on the 
contrary, they guarantee to every one permission to worship 
GU)d according to the dictates of his conscience, and expressly 
refuse to furnish to this object any preference, aid, or favor. 

The necessary result is that persons using this franchise, as 
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inoident thereto, may hold and enjoy all the appliances and 
immunities necessary for its enjoyment, at their own expense. 

And the practical operation of the theory is that, so long as 
they keep themselves within their lawfol sphere, and out of 
the range of the reserved powers of government, these pri- 
vileges are as sacred as the immunities of liherty and life; 
and if they contribute to the general good, upon all rules of 
public policy, they are entitled to, and should receive, the com- 
placent and benignant patronage and encouragement, and not 
the discountenance and persecutions of, government. 

Suppose that most excellent society called Quakers — ^whose 
system of police and morals is as near perfection as any similar 
human contrivance can be, if we judge of it by its undisputed 
8ucoes8-~«ould satisfy the public that they could, at the same 
cost, and free of the pay and venal contingencies of official 
duplicity, take better care of the poor, the idiots, the insane, the 
criminals, and the whole army of fanatics and political jockeys; 
that they would keep better schools and turn out more learned 
men, make wiser laws, and administer justice better, more 
quickly and quietly, than these things are now done by this 
noisy scrambling public; would it not be an obvious saving to 
make a contract with them for the performance of these important 
undertakings? And is there any pretence but that these efforts 
have been everywhere more thoroughly and honestly accom- 
plished by unpaid and voluntary contributions, when theorists 
and politicians can be kept away from them, than any muni- 
cipal functionaries, with all their ostentation, pageantry, and 
pomp, have ever been able to execute them? 

Such contributions and benevolence can no more be legiti- 
mate objects of taxation than the healing oil or the brotherly 
love of the good Samaritan. 

That which is held for use or- profit may be lawfully taxed, 
bat not that which is raised for help and light to the blind and 
feeble. 

It would be just as reasonable to tax the fands raised for, 
and the buildings and edifices constructed for, poor schools^ 
paupers, criminals, court-houses, and legislation, and which in 
no respect contribute more to the maintenance of order and 
pnblic security than these institutions do. 

The argument that by their exemption from taxation they 
become the objects of the grant of a special favor or privilege 
by government, when, by taxing them, their means and capaci- 
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ties for usefulness are diminished, is another refinement of the 
impudent, ignorant, and vulgar demagogues to delude, defraud, 
and oppress the people. 

Their secret purpose is to complicate the tricks and obscuri- 
ties of faction fraud, so as to bewilder and cheat the people by 
compound taxations out of their hard earnings and honest sav- 
ings, to gratify their sordid and venal appetites. 

Every meal and all the shelter and covering given to the 
hungry, the orphan, the sick and infirm, by the hand of charity, 
leave that much less for the public to pay for. 

Every person restrained from evil, and led into and encouraged 
to follow the paths of virtue and religion, diminishes the bur- 
thens of the depravity and crime resting upon the community, 
increases the industry, and strengthens the moral and physical 
resources of society. 

The wants and occasions of millions are thus supplied by the 
hand of benevolence, instead of being taunted and soul-smitten 
by the grudging and hired minions of the law. 

Thousands are instructed through all the courses of learning 
and science, in the endowed colleges and schools, not by igno- 
rant politicians, but by competent and refined scholars. 

Is it not a false and fraudulent sophistry, that the means 
voluntarily granted by the public, and the donations, devises, 
and contributions voluntarily bestowed by individuals for 'sus- 
taining the health and lives, enlightening the^ minds and puri- 
fying the hearts, of man; that the purse and the scrip, the 
books of songs and music and prayers, and the holy Gk>spel8, 
the churches, the altars, the tabernacles for God's worship, and 
the sepulchres of the dead, should not escape the taxation fangs 
of the politician? 

They insolently assume that these charitable and laudable 
objects of gratuitous and pious foundation, conducted for ages 
by the brightest and purest men that live, have no agency in' 
ameliorating and sustaining the physical and moral exigencies 
of the human race. 

Whereas they are the conservative elements which sustain 
the entire fabric of social order and security. 

If the politicians had thrown all their extortions by taxation 
into these safe and honest channels of wise and judicious ap- 
propriation, very many of the riots, conflagrations, election, 
judicial, legislative, and executive outrages which have degraded 
this country for several years past would have been averted. 
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In this covmtrjy tm there is no established c on nect i on between 
the government and the chnrch amd the institntiona referred to^ 
the politicians have a fair chance at the people, withoat any 
temptation or occasion to do it under pretensions of religion ; 
and it is amnsing to see how thej revel in open profanity. In 
countries where all these objects are under goTemment super- 
vision — and it becomes the interest of the rabble to join 
them — it is amusing to remark the swelling congregations of 
devout and solemn rogues. 

There has never before now been so fair a chance for the 
undisguised development of the real materials which govern good 
and bad men as there is furnished bj the wise discrimination 
here made between politics and religion. It has placed both 
parties^ the good and the bad men^ in solid column^ hee to 
face. 

The latter resist all the arts which education can supply, and 
all the power which brutal force can employ, and criminal 
public sympathy can furnish, and with no opposition to en- 
counter, are waging the most sanguinary war upon the ardor, 
industry, and religion of the country. 

It is this latent influence, perhaps, that explains the reason 
why the elder Adams remarked, after a six weeks' visit to one 
of the largest cities in the country, that he had not during his 
whole stay met one public man with unaffected good manners. 

Holding an elevated office, he was, of course, surrounded by 
political Shylocks, whose habits and manners are impelled by 
their selfish propensities, and who are never influenced by the 
purifying restraints of decorum, morals, and religion. 

As to graveyards, every man dies with the hope, at least, 
that he will be decently buried and let alone. The World's 
Convention would unanimously say amen to this, although no 
more respect has ever been paid by the rabble to a dead than 
to a living body. Everything bends to their rapacity. The 
Egyptians embalmed, mummied, and carefully packed away 
their dead, to be used in after ages for fuel and clap-trap shows 
for the ignorant. Some have made bonfires of their dead. 
Perhaps this is the best way to keep them from being seized by 
politicians. The friends of the dead soon scatter and die too; 
the graveyards get full, and no brimful eye or loving heart is 
left to watch them. The bailiff comes ; the dead man can't 
give him black mail. The tax is levied, the grave is sold^ and 
the vendee makes manure and merehandise of the land. 
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The savages do not taz^ but saoredlj cherish and revere the 
tombs of their dead. 

No government has ever indulged in the brutal luxury of 
taxing a graveyard. 

The bad manners of England, as to taxation, will be found in 
the following extract. Hitherto, they have not taxed the dead, 
an example, it seems, their descendants in this country are not 
inclined to follow. 

TAXES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the Edinburgh Review is an article upon Dr. Seybert's 
statistics of this country. The article consists principally of an 
abstract of the principal statements in the book. In the course 
of the article, is an admonition to us to abstain from martial 
glory, if we would avoid taxation, for the writer had no idea 
that we were so in love with taxation that we would increase 
our taxes without any intention of enhancing the revenue.^ 
Repertory, 

'^ We can inform Jonathan (says the Reviewer, for so able a 
writer cannot abstain from the childish humor of applying to 
us a nickname) what are the inevitable consequences of being 
too fond of glory. Taxes upon every article which enters into 
the mouth, or covers th$ back, or is placed under foot — ^taxes 
upon everything which is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell or 
taste : taxes upon warmth, light, or locomotion — taxes on every- 
thing on earth, and the waters under the earth — on every 
thing that comes from abroad, or is grown at home — taxes on 
raw materials — taxes on every fresh value that is added to it 
by the industry of men — taxes on the sauce which pampers 
man's appetite, and the drug that restores him to health — on 
the ermine that decorates the judge, and on the rope which 
hangs the criminal — on the poor man's salt and the rich man's 
spice — on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of the 
bride — at bed or at board, couchant, levant, we must pay! 
The schoolboy whips his taxed top — the beardless youth 
manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle on a taxed road; 
and the dying Englishman, pouring his medicine, which has 
paid seven per cent., into a spoon that has paid fifteen per cent., 
flings himself back upon his chintz bed, which has paid twenty- 
two per cent., makes his will on an eight pound stamp, and ex- 
pires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a hundred 
pounds for the privilege of putting him to death. His whole 
property is then taxed from two to ten per cent.^ besides the 
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probate. Large fees are demanded for burying him in the 
chancel : his yfrtues are handed down to posterity on taxed 
marble; and he is then gathered to his fathers to be taxed no 
more !" 

These are objects of direct taxation. 

This is an art^ like all the other plots of fistction. They call 
it a science of government, but it is no more a science than the 
game at cards by which cheating is plausibly and secretly per- 
petrated. 

By indirect taxation, under the disguise of imports upon the 
productions of foreigners, and under the pretext of encouraging 
and equalizing the exigencies of commerce and revenue, mil- 
lions are extorted from home consumers. 

Judicious protection is a cardinal duty of government. In 
this country, it has been a subterfuge for monopoly and oppres- 
sion ; not only by the politicians who raise by it, and squander 
immense revenue, but by incorporated combinations, who, under 
cover of fictitious capital and credit, and desperate experiments^ 
frighten and drive from the field of industry individual enter- 
prise. 

If these incorporated and pernicious monopolies were abo- 
lished, and producing and manufacturing activity were left free, 
the competition would be so lively and healthy in its activity as 
to prevent the burthen of high prices falling on consumers. 

The result would be that, however high the tariff on import- 
ations might be, even if it went to interdictions, it would not 
fall on the consumers, and the wealth, industry, and resources 
of the country would be augmented. 

If this wise and judicious policy of protection by tariff on 
one hand, and the stimulation of individual enterprise by keep- 
ing down reckless and irresponsible corporations and combina- 
tions on the other hand, had been adopted by the government of 
the United States at its commencement, and adhered to up 
to this time, there would not have been such a pernicious taste 
for foreign luxuries excited, nor any underhand impositions of 
double prices upon consumers; and an immense field would 
have been thrown open for honest and profitable employment in 
all the departments of produce and manufsEicture; so wide in its 
emulations, and conservative and wholesome in its results, that 
the country now would be independent of the world, with an 
enormous surplus for foreign supply, and the capacity for the 
employment of the largest carrying marine of any other nation. 

8* 
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These two plain and simple elements of practical national 
policy and prosperity, so often and ineffectually urged, are 
worth more than all the visionary schemes of crafty and factious 
statesmen. 

CONCLUSION. 

There can he no good manners without morality, nor morality 
without religion. No savage ever had good breeding. No 
pagan ever had pure morals. Both feel and know the essential 
worth of decency and integrity, but do not practice either, al- 
though they exact them from others as vanity or cupidity de- 
mands. 

Religion, the love and fear of God, is the substratum of every- 
thing good. No charity, no charm in all creation, can find its 
spring in aught but God. No blur or blight of Heaven but 
comes from hell. 

Men sometimes scoff at religion to snub conscience; women 
love religion. They almost all of them go to church, if not 
prevented by the men. They secretly influence most extensive 
works of piety in schools, prayer meetings, and private praise. 

They encourage all denominations, and revere true religion. 
They do not bicker about tenets and doc{rines, but, by their 
bright examples, rebuke sin and persuade to every honorable 
act. 

There is no restraint upon man's evil passions like reli^on. 
It softens the hard heart, curbs the ferocious temper, humbles 
the pride, and imbues the soul with charity. 

All its aspirations are for the glorious employments d 
Heaven ; not for selfish and sulky avarice, but for free and 
cheerful benevolence ; not for cruelty, but mercy ; not for op- 
pression, but liberty ; not for lust or gluttony, but temperance 
and virtue ; not for war and blood, but peace and joy ; not for 
martial parades to provoke revenge and violence, and torchlight 
processions to encourage hatred and defiance, but for schools 
and Sabbath instruction for innocent and lovely childreUi 
churches, prayer, worship, concerts, lectures, social partieSi 
temperance processions, songs, and harmless amusements iox 

all. . . • . 

These refreshing and innocent excitements, prompted and 
governed by good manners lyid religion, stir up no bad pas- 
sions. 

Man is a social creature, requires society and profits by it. 
Let him have it^ however large and free, if pure. 
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MENTAL HAPPINESS. 

We are all prone to repine at otir lot^— To wish for what we have not'-* 
Miaeriea of idleness (extract from Burton) — Employment, secret of con- 
tentment — Maybe unfit for all bat what we are at-— Distinctions— Rich- 
Poor — Eicelling— Popular notice— Difference in minds — Fitness— Power 
—Taste— Susan Nelson— Professor Morse— But few who have the intel- 
lect of Washington — Franklin — Lafayette — Moses— Julius Caesar- 
Luxury — The rich man — Opulence — Apathy — Comparisons— Old age- 
Learning is a work for life— Acquired by degrees— Napoleon in youth, ficcc 
—Character— The causes of these secret aspirations — The mind — The 
soul — Brutes— Instinct — Passion — Impulse — ^Remorse — ^Reflection- 
Affection — ^Mental power — Religion. 

^* Miseries of IqUeness. — ^In a commonwealth where there is 
no public enemy, there is likely civil wars, and they rage upon 
themselves; this body of ours, when it is idle, and knows not 
how to bestow itself, macerates and vexeth itself with cares, 
grief; false fears, discontents, and suspicions; it tortures and 

?reys upon its own bowels, and is never at rest. Thus much 
dare boldly say; he or she that is idle, be they of what con- 
dition they will, never so rich, so well allied, fortunate, happy, 
let them have all things in abundance, and felicity that heart 
can wish or desire, all contentment — so long as he or she or 
tiiey are idle, they shall never be pleased, never well in body 
and mind, but weary still, sickly still, vexed still, loathing still, 
weeping, sighing, grieving^ suspecting, offended with the world, 
with, every object, wishing themselves gone or dead, or else car- 
ried away with some foolish fantasy or other. And this is 
tiie true cause that so many great men, ladies, and gentlewomen, 
labor of this disease in country and city; for idleness is an 
appendix to nobility; they count it a disgrace to work, and 
spend all their days in sports, recreations, and pastimes, and 
will therefore take no pains, be of no vocation; they feed liber- 
ally, fare well, want exercise, action, employment (for to work 
I say they may not abide), and company to their desires; and 
thence their bodies become full of gross humors, wind, citidities; 
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their minds disquieted, dull, heavy, &o. ; care, jealousy, fear of 
some diseases, sullen fits, weeping fits, seize too familiarly on 
them. For what will not fear and fantasy work in an idle 
body?*' — Burton's Anatomy of Mdancholy^ p. 86. 

" OcciLpation the best Cure for Discontent. — When you shall 
hear and see so many discontented persons, in all places where 
you come, so many several grievances, unnecessary domplaintS; 
fears, suspicions, the best means to redress it, is to set them 
a- work, so to busy their minds; for the truth is, they are idle. 
Well they may build castles in the air for a time, and soothe 
up themselves with fantastical and pleasant humors; but in 
the end they will prove as bitter as gall; they shall be still, I 
say, discontent, suspicious, fearful, jealous, sad, fretting and 
vexing of themselves; so long as they be idle it is impossible 
to please them. Otio quinescit utij pltis hahet negotti qudm qui 
negotium in negotio, as that Agellius could observe ; he that 
knows not how to spend his time, hath more business, care, 
grief, anguish of mind, than he that is most busy in^the midst 
of all his business." — Ibid., pp. 868-9. 

We are naturally prone to find fault wiUi and repine at our 
fate. 

All children, little and big, think everything they see others 
have is better and prettier than their own things. 

We are also prone to imagine the pursuits of others prefer- 
able to ours. The laborer, mechanic, shopkeeper, and farmer 
fancies how superior to his are the occupations of professional 
life. He knows not of the monastic seclusion, solemn medita- 
tions and painful responsibilities of the priest, the incessant toil 
and cloistered solitude of the scholar, the perpetual and revolt- 
ing contaminations with vice and crime of the lawyer, the 
loathsome and disgusting employments of the physibian, the 
wanderings and perils of the sailor and soldier, the unoertai|^y 
and duplicity of politicians, the hateful and hideous nightaiatB 
of vacant leisure. This principle is beautifully elucidated by 
the great Latin poet (Horace, Ode i.), and is the obseryatioii oc 
every day's experience. 

^^ Aptitudes in Men. — It is very certain that no man is fit fer 
everything; but it is almost as certain, too, that there is scaroely 
any one man who is not fit for something, which somethinff 
nature plainly points out to him by giving him a tendency ana 
propensity to it. Every man finds in himself, either from nature 
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or education (for they are hard to distinguish), a peculiar bent 
and disposition to some particular character; and his straggling 
against it is the firuitless and endless labor of Sisyphus. Let 
him follow andcultiyate that vocation; he will succeed in it, 
and be considerable in one way at least; whereas, if he departs 
from it, he will/ at best, be inconsiderable, probably ridiculous.'^ 
Lo&D Chesterfield's Mucdianeotis Works, vol. i. p. 65. 

The s^ret art of happiness is to be content; not to be listless 
or unambitious, but to empl6y our faculties for useful and well- 
timed emulation ; not to neglect, but discreetly encourage appro- 
priate enterprise. 

These aspirations should be restrained by prudence, and on 
no occasion suffered to ruffle the judgment. 

We might have been born idiots or Hottentots, and any point 
above that mark on the scale of existence is a prize in the great 
lottery of creation. 

Oar natures may be specially adapted to our present position, 
and wholly unfit for a different sphere. 

However humble our lot, we may accommodate ourselves to 
it, and it is uncertain if this could be accomplished under dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Hasty movements and sudden changes should be avoided, 
and no man can safely begin another trade or employment with 
which he is ignorant. 

Discontent is caprice and self-treachery. He who is dissatis- 
fied with his fate, if gratified might still be restless and grasp 
for more. 

There was a warrior who conquered all the world and wept 
for further conquest. 

All distinctions, except those resting upon virtue and talents, 
are artificial and speculative; matters of whim and fancy. 
Those poorer than we are think we are rich, and envy our estate 
with the same nervous anxiety that we covet the supposed wealth 
of others. 

So, too^ as to every object of desire. The fables of the dog 
and the shadow, and the man and his goose, teach us that he 
who catches at more than belongs to him justly deserves to lose 
what he has; and that we are too prone to entertain a desire for 
things at a distance, which, if we had them, might work destruc- 
tion. 

Happiness does not therefore consist in the possession of a 
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particular thing. It is the mental satisfaction we feel for what 
we have which makes happiness. • 

The weary laborer may feel a charm at eventide, in the sweet 
shadow of his humble cottage, that finds no place with the 
sceptered monarch in his gilded palace. 

Happiness is a creature of the mind, a child of the imagina- 
tion, a deity which may be enshrined in any heart and wor- 
shiped without idolatry. 

It is a cheerful sprightly god, and flies suddenly and swiftly 
from the lazy, the stupid, and the wicked; it cares not for 
riches, and loves steady work and harmless fun, and calmly and 
soberly will vindicate the wisdom of its theories by rational 
arguments and minute details. 

The clean, or dusty, or the s6dentary, or laborious nature of 
an employment does not ascertain the respectability of its cha- 
racter. 

Those whose engagements are sedentary and confined suffer 
for want of fresh air and exercise, while those upon the waters 
and in the fields suppose there is more comfort and ease in the 
seclusion of shade and shelter. Those engaged in the cleanest 
occupations, say the tailor, or cedar-cooper, might prefer the 
athletic exercise of the smith or the mason with their dost and 
mortar. All these are trifling and immaterial considerations, 
producing no abrasion to a mind not disposed to repine and fret 

Whatever may be the self-denial and personal exposure of 
manly toil, if it does not affect the health, the spirit of industry 
will disregard it, and each should strive to excel in his own 
pursuit. These are the true sources of mental happiness, and 
lay the foundations of true fame and human glory. 

He who is more proficient in raising crops or cattle, in build- 
ing ships and houses, or making flour or cloth, than any other 
person is in the same pursuit or occupation, is the greatest man 
in his business. 

Mrs. Susan Nelson is the most distinguished spinner, and 
Professor Morse is the most exalted inventor, of this agej be- 
cause Mrs. Nelson spun more flax in one day than any woman 
ever spun before or since; and Professor Morse has more suc- 
cessfully discovered the control and practical use of electridty 
than any other man. 

It is wholly immaterial what the employment is, if it be 
respectable; perseverance in its pursuit verifies the maxim that 
^^ Practice makes perfect." 
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attainnient of this conceded point in snj sphere, me* 
, agriculture, or science, secures acknowledged distino- 

same law of reason and justice governs all the relations 
and embraces all the successful energies and moral ns* 
8 of man. 

lington was not less illustrious as a soldier, patriot, and 
ui than he was as a ^Eirmer, a gentleman, and a Chris- 
B^ranklin was not more distinguished for scientific re- 
md skillful diplomacy than for his surprising fiicnlties 
Itaneous mental and mechanical composition ; the rapid 
ion of his thoughts with his types directly from his 
> his printing-press. 

wonderful accomplishment was acquired by the intense 
ient industry of an ignorant and fugitive soap-boy. 
y man, with equal mind and industry, has the same 
for tlie attainment of all these objects; and every man 
ame merits, if he does not reach the same points of ele- 
is entitled to equal regard and admiration. 
) is not known to so many as those more distinguished^ 
be certain of the confidence and esteem of all good men 
know him; and he will enjoy the highest point of mental 
NSS) a positive and sure consciousness of his own worth, 
exact amount or summit of popularity or fame is not 
nrtant to a contented mind as a well-founded sense of 
for our own virtues. We cannot all be governors and 
b; and those with subdued and refined feelings, who 
sached high places, have not the appreciation of their 
rhich is entertained by the crowd. They feel distrust 
)desty, rather than ostentation. Their duties involve 
^verities of mental toil, research, and public scrutiny, by 
he lives of sensitive persons are tortured and abridged; 
^nsands, for these reasons, shrink from or decline office, 
'ashington, Jefferson, or Jackson, now covered with post- 
I glory, could speak to us from the tomb, they would 
i the drawbacks to their fsime far outweighed their joys, 
desire to be extensively known is absurd. There is no 
g in the wish; it is ridiculous ;* and no one can give a 
ason for it. 

strongest proof of a man's good character is that he is 
iwn. Persons of sound good sense, whose employments 
ciden tally or necessarily thrown them into public notice, 
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always avoid and shun^ rather than ooort^ empty and tamnlta- 
ous receptions^ levees, and parades. 

General Washington submitted to them with great reluctance; 
and only yielded from their conceded propriety as a revolution- 
ary finale. 

Dr. Franklin, Mr. JefFerson, Mr. John Quincy Adams^ Mr. 
Thomas H. Benton, and General Scott, and every other gentle- 
man of judgment and true pride who has been before the 
American people, have peremptorily declined to unite in these 
riotous displays. And the recollection may be appealed to in 
support of the assertion that no one who has used them has 
been distinguished for wisdom, or has been successful as a 
leader. 

They are got up for an effect which they fail to produce. 

The succession of gorgeous pageantries, which were so rich 
and glorious from the time of the unanimous vote of invitafaon 
by the people and their representatives to General La Fayette, 
to visit, in the evening of his life, the early scenes of his patri- 
otism and suffering, until he left the country, was one grand 
and universal jubilee of thanksgiving for the commencement of 
a millenium in this refuge of persecuted man. 

They were songs of pure and pious joy. No looked for 
favors occupied the hearts of the millions who joined this 
throng. 

There were more tears than laughter; it was a solemn festival 
of religious love and gratitude by the generations of a disen- 
thralled and delivered nation, with this last apostle and his 
venerable cotemporaries, for their guests, in the only revolution 
that has been wrought out, and its objects successfully achieved, 
under the overruling providence of Almighty G<Ki. 

Men widely differ in their faculties, and very few possess ex- 
traordinary powers for any one pursuit, much less special and 
extraordinary capacities for a number of occupations. 

The individuals referred to were amongst the few very great 
men that have lived. 

Moses, Julius Csesar, Newton, Washington, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, are instances of intellectual glory, scattered with other 
luminaries over the arch of time, and outshining countlefis 
myriads of other lights as suns and twinkling satellites, with 
dimmer stars which decorate the skies. 

With affluence and ease, some imagine there is perpetual 
and certain joy. 
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*' Use of Luxury. — ^In the present imperfect condition of so- 
ciety, luxury, though it may proceed from vice or folly, seems 
to be the only means that can correct the unequal distribution 
of property. The diligent mechanic and the skillful artist, who 
have obtained no share in the division of the earth, receive a 
yoluntary tax l^om the possessors of land; and the latter are 
prompted by a sense of interest to improve those estates with 
whose produce they may purchase additional pleasures/' — Gib- 
bon, vol. i. p. 87. 

''In a civilized state, every faculty of man is expanded and 
exercised ; and the great chain of mutual dependence connects 
and embraces the several members of society. The most nu- 
merous portion of it is employed in constant and useful labors. 
The select few, placed by fortune above that necessity, can 
however fill up their time by the pursuits of interest or glory, 
by the improvement of their estate or of their understanding, 
by the duties, the pleasures, and even the follies, of social life." 
— Ihid.y vol. i. p. 357. 

This he contrasts with the life of the barbarians. 

The mind readily draws and lavishly embellishes such a pic- 
ture. It is, for example, of a newly-married pair, young in 
health, refined and rich, of pure lineage, and spotless reputation, 
surrounded by luxury and friends, to gaze upon them through 
a long life of ease and happiness, and fancy over all their golden 
days of joy and peace. To feel the certainty that this bright 
and dazzling mirror is no delusion, and to contrast its shining 
glories with the dull obscurity of poverty and manual toil. 
This is crushing to the eager wish, and snubs the panting hope 
as does the sudden bit, the spurred and rampant steed. 

Covetous appetites are planted in our nature, and nourished 
up to madness, by being doomed to drudge like brutes for 
bread before the transparent gates of Paradise. 

All the curse on man would seem in this to be fulfilled. Yet 
reason bids restless poverty repine no more, but listen to the 
fretful murmurs of this opulent and idle neighbor; to mark 
his listless days and sleepless nights, his hunger surfeited, 
and sated thirst^.his vacant eye, and ear, and thought, his never- 
ending eagerness for something new; his torturing temptations, 
his innate humiliation for his useless existence, his instinctive 
shame to hear the clamorous shouts of free and manly labor 
scoffing his effeminate imbecility; his pampered firame, nervous 
irritability^ precarious healthy uncertain life, early death, dilapi- 
9 
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dated fortune, helpless degenerated children, his scattered and 
extinguished name and habitation. 

Reason and tmth will thus brush down the radiant beams of 
borrowed burnish cast round this early picture of our hasty 
youth, and to the heart hold out the cheering words of peace 
within, for him whose willing hands have wrought out for him- 
self an independent life, with health and strength, proud satis- 
faction, temptation baffled, green old age, triumphant death, 
and stalwart virtuous progeny, in habitations free, by equal 
laws forever fastened to their country's soil. 

^^ Lvxurious Selfishness. — He sits at table in a soft chair at 
ease, but he doth not remember in the meantime that a tired 
waiter stands behind him, an hungry fellow ministers to him 
full ; Jie is athirst that gives him drink (saith Epictetas); and 
is silent tchiles he speaks his pleasure; pensivCy sady when he 
laughs, Pleno se proluit aura; he feasts, revels, and profusely 
spends, hath variety of robes, sweet music, ease, and all the 
pleasure tlie world can afford; whilst many an hunger-starved 
poor creature pines in the street, wants clothes to cover him, 
labors hard all day long, runs, rides for a trifle, fights perad- 
venture from sun to sun; sick and ill, weary, full of pain and 
grief, is in great distress and sorrow of heart. He loaths and 
scorns his inferior, hates or emulates his equal, envies his su- 
perior; insults over all such as are under him, as if he were of 
another species^ a demi-god, not subject to any fall, or human 
infirmities. Generally they love not, are not beloved again; 
they tire out others' bodies with continual labor, they them- 
selves living at case, caring for none else, sihi nati; and are so 
far many times from putting to their helping hand, that they 
seek all means to depress, even most worthy and well deserv- 
ing, better than themselves, those whom they are by the laws 
of nature bound to relieve and help, as much as in them lies ; 
they will let them caterwaul, starve, beg, and hang, before they 
will anyways (though it be in their power) assist, or ease : so 
unnatural are they for the most part, so unregardful, so hard- 
hearted, so churlish, proud, insolent, so dogged, of so bad a 
disposition. And being so brutish, so devilishly bent one to- 
wards another, how is it possible but that we should be discon- 
tent of all sides, full of cares, woes, and miseries ?'' — Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy y p. 110. 

Just in proportion to the stock of good sense and sound judg- 
ment is the heart at ease as to the multitude of grades Kui 
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degrees in mind, means^ and position making up the extremes, 
and filling up the intermediate spaces of existence. 

The mental capacities vary in their strength and tendencies, 
as much as the taste and choice for place, and change from the 
humblest efforts of the infant mind to the refinement of art 
and the creations of genius, from the contented rustic to the 
roving mariner, from penury and want to health and luxury, 
the meal-satisfied beggar and the unsated raiser, the slave and 
the monarch, the contented eunuch and weeping Alexander. 

Who can gaze on all these wonderful dispensations, the mys- 
teries and magnitude of the moral and material world, and not 
be smitten down with humility and thankfulness, for any place, 
however humble, in this wonderful majestic panorama of God's 
glory, and acknowledge his infinite bounty in giving us talents 
for any one of the innumerable pursuits which his infinite 
providence has ordained, in the division of labor amongst his 
rational creatures f 

There may be mental happiness with great bodily sufferings. 
Persons afSicted with acute and stubborn diseases, griping 
poverty, and cruel captivity, may possess faculties for endur- 
ance, resolution, and religious confidence so strong, as to hold 
a triumphant and unsubdued serenity of soul. T'hese instances 
of intellectual power are rare, for our temperaments are impa- 
tient and restless; and the emotions of the mind, and the sen- 
sations of the body, are so closely blended that they almost 
maintain a reciprocal control, so that we are apt in seasons of 
affliction to increase our sorrows by despondency and mourn- 
ing. 

Adversity should stimulate us to resignation and religious 
faith, and, if sincere, the humblest efforts for the attainment of 
these blessings by the true believer will be mercifully en- 
couraged. 

The same great law of mental and physical dependence, 
which governs and sustains us in adversity, prevails amidst the 
blessings of health and prosperity. 

The impelling and mutual necessities of the sexes are no 
more important for their social and rational enjoyments, than 
the concurrent facilities of the body and mind are essential for 
the security of individual happiness and tranquillity. 

Upon the continued activity of both, within an appropriate 
.sphere, suited to our strength and capacity, down to the sunset 
of life; depend the sources of true happiness. 
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CULTIVATION OP TEMPER. 



" If, happily, we are born of a good nature ; if a liberal edu- 
cation has formed in us a generous temper and disposition, well* 
regulated appetites, and worthy inclinations, 'tis well for us, and 
so indeed we esteem it. But who is there endeavors to give 
these to himself, or to advance his portion of happiness in this 
kind ? Who thinks of improving, or so much as of preserving 
his share in a world where it must of necessity run so great a 
hazard, and where we know an honest nature is so easily cor- 
rupted? All other things relating to us are preserved with 
care, and have some art or economy belonging to them ; this 
which is nearest related to us, and on which our happiness de- 
pends, is alone committed to chance : And temper is the only 
thing ungovemed, whilst it governs all the rest." — Shaptes- 
bury's Characteristics, vol. ii. p. 293. 

A wanton disregard of these connecting and mysterious con- 
structions of our physical and mental organs is instantly re- 
buked by the significant and fatal hand of Providence. They 
must mutually serve each other, and cannot separately and in- 
dependently exist without destructive consequences to both. 

Let man be chained by bondage or avarice, and he becomes 
a brute, and his mind a chaos, and both decay. 

If the mind feasts with avidity upon the charms of poetry 
or science, however rapturous or sublime, without exercise fw 
the body, there soon will come apathy and wasted health, and 
both must perish. Sensual and voluptuous pleasures inevitably 
and speedily waste and banish life. 

Instances have often occurred of persons, whose pursuits were 
laborious and tiresome, suddenly relinquishing business and 
seeking relief in retirement and leisure, who have found them- 
selves insupportably perplexed, and have gradully sunk into 
listless and apoplectic extinction. 

As mid-day approaches, and experience has ripened, a careful 
and prudent discrimination may dispense with the heavy and 
trying portions of any employment or profession, and^ retain 
those parts which can be made convenient, and the familiar and 
accustomed pursuit of which may be used oommendably to 611 
up time and comfortably occupy the body and the mind. 

The great error into which we fall is the headstrong resolu- 
tion formed in youth for sudden and speedy affluence, and sub- . 
sequent repose and luxury. The impetuous eagerness for this 
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gilded prize too often precipitates its followers into rain and 
despair: and if the perilous adventare is crowned with suocessy 
its consummations are realized amidst spasmodic excitements^ 
uncongenial and inconsistent with the listless indulgences and 
unexciting relaxations of retirement and leisure. 

The constant^ temperate, and moderate occupations of the 
mind and body are essential to human happiness. 

This is an undeniable law of our nature. Its practical illus- 
tration is demonstrated by misery and ruin for the listless and 
idle, and grace and glory for the thrifty and industrious. 

Just so far as we may advance in any lawful desires or 
wishes ^m the sphere we are placed in, by patient and legiti- 
mate means, without wrong to ourselves and others, we may go 
with safety, but the moment we break this law, we are in peril; 
and the world is as full of fugitives and malefactors ^m the 
primary paths of discretion and prudence as hell is said to be 
of penitent sinners. 

There^ is no reason why every man should not make choice 
of a learned profession, or any other lawful occupation. No 
one has a right to criticise upon aspirations, however extrava- 
gant. Surprising results have come from humble undertakings. 
The triumph of mind and patient industry over circumstances, 
with Franklin and others, are examples of genius and perse- 
verance, which prove the power these human qualities have 
over circumstances. 

But there is not one human being in ten thousand who has 
the mind of Franklin. It is intellect, not luck, that produces 
these triumphant changes; and the rock upon which we too 
often split is in an over-estimate of our ability, or in the 
ignorant oonclusiou that the means by which professional and 
mental elevation is attained are artificial ; that it is only neces- 
sary to get legal permission to put up the tin of '^ Doctor^* or 
'^ Attorney at LaWj* in order to acquire the coveted rank and 
position of others. If the lazy shoemaker, tailor, or carpenter 
were to witness this propensity inverted, to see a doctor mend- 
ing his boots, or a lawyer cutting out a coat, he would ridicule 
the absurd effort. And yet these men aspire to be convey- 
ancers, lawyers, and justices, and place on their shutters 
^^ Alderman^* ^^ Deeds, icillsj and other letjal instrunients drawn 
here/' and advertise to do without knowledge or skill the 
thbgs which require education, teaching, and experience, just 
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as much as the '^ arty trade, and my^tery^^ of making a coat or 
a shoe. 

Let such men go into the professions after they are fit^ if 
thej desire to do so, hut not without a suitable preparation, or 
they must be quacks and pettifoggers, and hold a degraded 
condition, without one tithe of the character they had in their 
workshop. 

To know that we hold rank but with the mean, is crashing 
to the spirit. To be laughed at by those we have left, where 
we might have held a respectable position, and to be cut and 
shunned by those we profess to belong to, is humiliating. 

What is the mortification and chagrin of a quack doctor for 
others to know that he has crippled or lost a patient from 
ignorance 1 How does he feel as he passes the averted- eye or 
scornful look of an educated and successful physician, who re- 
fuses to hold professional consultation with him ! 

How deep must throb the heart of an ignorant^ half-educated 
lawyer, when he finds himself estopped by pleadings he does not 
understand, blocked in the face of a court and jury by the 
skill of his antagonist, and afterwards insulted by his client for 
stupidity and ignorance ! 

Both have very many opportunities to hide their ignorance, 
and to cheat, neither of which would be done except by a 
scoundrel. 

Professional delinquency is so palpable, especially with a 
lawyer, that want of learning is soon detected, and the pre- 
sumptuous pretender, however noisy and obtrusive, is speedily 
put down upon the roll of fools and rogues, from whence he 
can never escape or be crossed off. 

Singular instances of this restless spirit and its consequenoes 
are seen in the eagerness with which persons rush into tlie pro*. 
fessions without previous preparation. 

The lazy mechanic, or the impudent and broken tradesman, 
sees a doctor riding about to his patients, or a lawyer trying a 
cause in court, and amuses himself with the delusion that these 
are easy and conspicuous occupations, by which one can always 
be in company and live in affiuence. 

They do not pause to reflect that neither of these professions 
can be honorably or honestly embarked in without a primary 
collegiate and a scientific course of studies that should consume 
the whole period of minority. 

No man can be suitably qualified for the office of instruction, 
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minister of the gospel, principal of academy, professor of col- 
lege, lawyer or doctor, without a full and thorough course of 
educational discipline and drill, ft'om the time he is able tosaj 
his A B C's until he has reached maturity. 

With all these advantages, no man can be more than fit to 
take stand with respectable cotemporaries, and, with becoming 
ability and skill, acquit himself to his patrons. 

Can any one find himself more efiectually rebuked and hu- 
miliated for his restless folly in superficially translating him- 
self into the iron harness of a learned profession than to dis- 
cover — too late, alas ! for all his manly sensibilities — that, instead 
of ease and comfort, he is doomed to a life of drudging, rivalry, 
uid competition ? and that, instead of pleasant opportunities 
for personal display, every professional efibrt is checkmated and 
exposed by the skillful dexterity and refined accomplishments 
of an unsparing and triumphant adversary ? 

And it is no excuse for ignorance to assume these efibrts of 
learning upon the ground of want of means to obtain an edu- 
cation, any more than it is consistent to murmur at our inability 
to hold a ship or a farm for lack of capital. 

Patient industry and saving will acquire one, perseverance 
and genius will accomplish the other ^ and he who attempts 
banking, or professional responsibility, upon speculation and 
without stock, must look for bankruptcy and humiliation. 

Success in both is by slow and legitimate steps, in taking 
which, the mind and judgment become adapted to the object, 
without which the effort is as absurd as the result is disastrous. 

Napoleon is said to have aspired to a crown in early life. If 
he could have obtained it then, he would have passed into the 
tutelage of a Regent, and never gained, perhaps, the intellect- 
ual force for which, by a succession of desperate struggles, he 
subsequently was eminent. 

A citizen of the United States, who recently died, possessed 
of several millions, would not have husbanded his treasures 
with 80 much care and thrift, if, instead of its acquisition by 
slow and gradual steps, he had found it at his feet, when his 
whole stock and estate were limited to a single jar of prunes. 

OENEROSITT A VIRTUE OF HEALTH. 

<' If it was necessary here, or there was time to refine upon 
this doctrine, one might further maintain, exclusive of the 
happiness which the mind itself feels in the exercise of this 
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virtue, that the very body of man is never in a better state 
than when he is most inclined to do good offices: that^ as 
nothing more contributes to health than a benevolence of tem- 
per, so nothing generally was a stronger indication of it. 

''And what seems to confirm this opinion, is an observation, 
the truth of which must be submitted to every one's reflection 
—namely — ^that a disinclination and backwardness to good is 
often attended, if not produced, by an indisposition of the ani- 
mal as well as rational part of us: — so naturally do the soul 
and body, as in other cases so in this, mutually befriend, or 
prey upon each other. And, indeed, setting aside all abstruser 
reasoning upon the point, I cannot conceive but that the very 
mechanical motions which maintain life must be performed with 
more equal vigor and freedom in that man whom a great and 
good soul perpetually inclines to show mercy to the miserable, 
than they can be in a poor, sordid, selfish wretch, whose little, 
contracted heart melts at no man's affliction; but sits brooding 
so intently over its own plots and concerns as to see and fed 
nothing ; and, in truth, enjoying nothing beyond himself." — 
Sterne's Sermons, vol. i. p. 80. 

The foregoing remarks describe some of the causes of mental 
discomfort and happiness in the social relations. It will be 
found that they have a wider sphere of action, and hold more 
control over our conduct and characters, than is supposed. 

They are shut up in the secret recesses of the heart, and 
give impulse to almost every act of our lives, however other 
reasons may be ostensibly given for them. 

The hidden source of these mental impulses is the soul, the 
spiritual, rational, and immortal substance in man, which dis- 
tinguishes him from brutes; by which he is enabled to think 
and reason, and is rendered a subject of moral government 
It is the understanding, the intellect, the vital principle, the 
mind, the mental faculty, the seat and source of intention, pur- 
pose, design, inclination, will, desire, opinion, memory, intelli- 
gent power, thought, affection, and grace. 

Man is born without innate ideas. The rudiments of all 
knowledge are communicated to him by sensation. The mind 
derives knowledge from observation and experience. The 
senses convey into the mind distinct perceptions, such as color, 
heat, cold, figure, &c. ; and those things are called sensible 
qualities. The notions or ideas acquired in this way are called 
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sensible knowledge^ and the scmrce of that knowledge is termed 
sensation. 

The other fountain which experience famishes the under- 
standing with knowledge ib, that .attention we can give to 
the operations of our own minds, when employed about those 
ideas which were originally suggested bj objects of sense. 
When the soul reflects on these, we are famished with a set 
of notions entirely different from the ideas of sense— soch as 
perception, thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, 
willing, and all the different energies and passions of oar 
minds. 

The mind does not seem to have any ideas or notions but 
those which it obtains by sensation and reflection. These are 
the sources and first materials of all knowledge. 

This may be considered as the maturity of intellect, and then 
it should be strengthened by useful knowledge and experience, 
carefully cultivated by industrious research and habits of close 
thinking. This is true mental and moral education ; it is within 
the reach of every one with moderate mental capacities, whose 
true pride of clutfacter is above his frivolous and brutal appe- 
tites; and from these sources alone is mental happiness to be 
derived. 

This course of private education opens and invigorates the 
understanding, strengthens the judgment and the memory, 
controls the eccentric and vacillating excitements of temper, 
refines the emotions of the heart, and settles the mind down 
with rational and intelligible conclusions, and prepares us to 
meet without alarm the severest exigencies of life, and arms the 
soul with hope and faith for death and eternity. 

Without going any further into an examination of this sub- 
ject, it is clear, from these acknowledged metaphysical laws, 
that man is bora without any understanding; and that all his 
mental powers are acquired through the medium of his senses; 
and that these ideas and notions, which finally grow to what is 
understood to be mind, are communicated to the soul by sensa- 
tions which are acted upon by external objects, simultaneously 
with the power for mond discrimination. 

The notions conceived by the senses are the natural result of 
their being brought into action; for example, the idea of bitter- 
ness would not be excited by the taste of sweetness, nor the 
notion of pleasure by the sensation of pain ; nor can the distino- 
tions between right and wrong enter into ike mind ihioxx^Vi \\x^ 
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senses. This must be the work of intelligent power, a faculty 
of the mind which is gradually brought into action with its 
other powers : and experience has established that these faculties 
are governed by their own secret impulses, and not by any innate 
sense of right or wrong. 

The process of these moral and mental inductions is referred 
to, to show their simultaneous action upon the soul, and to show 
also the moral responsibilities that fall upon us at the first dawn 
of reason. 

For that which occurs before the mind has sufficiently acquired 
the rudiments of knowledge we are not accountable; but after 
we have obtained sufficient information to comprehend the will 
of the Creator, and to understand the distinctions between right 
and wrong, there is no further probation of irresponsibility; 
good and evil are set before us, which are as susceptible of dis- 
crimination as tangible objects, and we are accountable for oar 
choice. 

An infant will detect the difference between heat and cold, 
and sweet and sour, before it can speak; and its capacities for 
moral discriminations are simultaneously exhibited by the exer- 
cise of the will. It manifests design, inclination, opinion, and 
memory, with the first germs of reason and instinct; and de- 
velops the passions of joy, grief, and resentment before it can 
speak or walk. Just to the extent that it has intelligence to 
conceive these thoughts, and enact these passions, does it under- 
stand that it is wrong to indulge them. The capacity to appre- 
ciate a good act is as strong as the ability to understand and 
perpetrate a bad action. This is unquestionably true, if there 
is mind sufficient to know them apart. If there is not under- 
standing enough to make this discrimination, then the animal 
is just so far human as the functions are concerned, and perhaps 
no further. 

The power of speech is no evidence of mind. Natural fbols, 
who will clutch fire, can talk; and possess, with the subtilty 
and craft of some brutes, the plausible appearances without the 
realities of intellect. 

Brutes learn the use of letters and figures, and understand 
the meaning of words, although they have not the power to 
articulate them. Dogs and horses will lie down, and rise up, 
and fetch and carry as bid ; and dogs will spell words and make 
numbers, with loose letters and figures. Dogs too are obyiouBlT 
influenced by affection, in which they display wonderful inteUi' 
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gence by acts of fidelity; all of which is short of the powers of 
intellect, but which is equal, and sometimes superior, to the 
understanding possessed by human beings; and wherever this 
standard of thought is found — where there is no capacity to 
appreciate the distinctions between right and wrong, there can 
be no intelligent power; it ii^ but mere instinct, without the 
vital or spiritual principle of the soul; and the animal passions 
hold entire dominion. 

It is admitted, that brutes give no indications of immortality. 
Deaa Sherlock says : '^ For though we allow them to be imma- 
terial, they have no natural indications of immortality; they 
have no happiness or pleasures but what result from, and depend 
on, their bodies : and therefore, however God disposes of them 
after death, as far as we can judge, they are not capable of any life 
or sensation when they are separated from this body." — Immor- 
tah'fy of tlve Soul, p. 112. 

If this proposition is true, it inevitably leaves all human 
beings, witn similar mental limitations and restrictions, upon a 
footing in this respect with brutes. Perhaps it is so. If this 
question could be solved by giving dumb beasts the gift of 
speech, it would be found, perhaps, that some of them hold a 
higher intellectual rank than some of our own race. 

It will be seen, therefore, that man is much more controlled 
and managed by his own will, and much more responsible for 
his own actions, than he is willing to acknowledge. His rest- 
less and inconsistent temper makes him deny his guilt and 
shift it upon others. K he cannot read and write, he is too 
stubborn to learn; if he is without a trade or a profession, he 
is too obstinate to acquire them ; if he is poor, ho is too lazy 
to earn wealth by honest industry ; if he is not in the sphere 
or condition of life he would aspire to, he will not patiently 
employ the means by which these preferments are obtained : 
but indulges his wicked temper in abusing his parents for his 
bad fortunes, and devours his peace in murmurs, jealousy, and 
bitterness. The pernicious springs of all these secret impulses 
are found with the brutal propensities. 

USE OF OUR PASSIONS. 

"Our passions were given us to perfect and accomplish 
our natnres, though by accidental misapplications to unworthy 
ik objects they may turn to our degradation and dishonor. We 
a Uiay indeed be debtued as well as ennobled by them ', WtV^ieii 
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the fault is not in the large mih, but in the ill conduct of the 
pilot, if our vessel miss the haven. The tide of our love can 
never run too high, provided it take a right channel," — A Col- 
lection of Miscellanies, hy JOHN NoRRis, p. 326. 

The prevalence and strength of the passions vary; some- 
times one or more, and frequently all of them, appear to hold 
dominion — ^wine and lust being peculiar to youth ) arrogance 
and ambition with middle life ; and avarice and hatred with old 
age. Some of the passions are more firmly seated than others ; 
but no one can claim exemption from their overruling sway. 
Whatever may be the repelling strength of conscience, or the 
efforts of dissimulation, the involuntary and secret influences 
of some or all of these passions constantly dart through the 
mind. 

And they will hold entire control over us, without the most 
resolute and constant resistance. 

The mind is not only constantly under the influence of these 
vigorous passions, but it is perpetually exposed to temptations, 
stimulated by desire, encouraged by examples, and the certainty 
that all our thoughts are concealed. Everything within and 
around conspires to prick forward the selfish and licentious 
spirit of indulgence. 

The prevalence of these active and predominating propensi- 
ties holds this additional advantage over the conscience and the 
reason. Their strength and power are but seldom counteracted 
or confronted by the repulsions of intellect. While the pas- j 
sions are vigorous, the mind, with most of us, is apt to be feeble. 
Perhaps there are ten to one of all the human race whose 
mental strength is but barely sufficient to provide against the 
common wants and exigencies of life ; so that the secret pro- 
pensities and selfish inclinations preponderate, and perhaps 
really govern the conduct of the largest portion of mankind. 

Is it, therefore, difficult to explain or account for the immense 
amount of mental misery with weak and wayward man — ^the 
anguish, poverty, ruined health, blasted reputation^ shmme, re- 
morse, and despair produced by pride, ambition, anger^ sloth, 
lust, debauchery, avarice, and crime ? 

FINALE. 

Think twice before you speak or act once ; combine and po* 
in requisition all the mental powers, resbt the passions of the 
heart, and restrain the desures of the eye and the flesh; east 
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oat pride, anger, and lost ; thun and stifle temptation ; enrb 
in and break down the appetites : avcid and 'ietest fashionable 
vices ; enooorage and discipline the mind by habits of strict 
temperance and constant indastry ; cheerfoUj and loyally blend 
the destinies of life with the inevitaUe and recapeiatiTe lel^ 
tions of honorable marriage and glorioos paternity ; ferrently 
cherish and sustain the divine in^irations of the immortal 
substance of the sonl, and hnmbly walk, and devoutly revere 
God. Do these plain works of righteousness and truth, per- 
severe, be resolute, and help, peace, security, and salvation must 
come as surely as there is trust to be reposed in the promises 
of the Almighty Creator of the universe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE wool? OP WOE. 

Jealousy — Hatred— Riots — Temper — Recklessness — Murmurs — Neglect 
of health — Peculiarities — Wilfully bad — Giddy — Idleness — Public opin- 
ion — Love of approbation — Vanity — ^Pride — Egotism — Violence — Self- 
destruction— Mind and morals not reciprocal — Should not be too social 
—nor too precipitate in marriage, &c. — Drinking — Gaming — Bad com- 
pany — Towns,&c. — Contradiction — Dispu tes — Discourtesy — Avarice has 
no redeeming quality — Ambition has — Suspicion — A tale of a lady and 
gentleman — Mutual hatred — Error — Temper — Oddities — Looks, 8k;.— 
Faults we censure we may have — Behavior — Shame — Derision — Fops- 
Woman — Honorable old age should be happy — Enthusiasts — Knaves — 
Tricks— Frauds— Denial of all settled laws — Science and literatures- 
Genius— Psychologists— Indulgence— Lawyers — Opinions— Knowledge 
-—Religion — Judicial abuse — Genius — Truths — References — Compari- 
sons — ^Intentions— The wayward world. 

We are the arbiters of our own destiny, morally and physi- 
cally, much more than we suppose ourselves to be. 

We neglect the discreet precautions for health and behavior, 
and then repine at the pain and injured health we have brought 
upon ourselves, and fret and worry at imaginary unkindness, or 
at resentments we have ourselves provoked. 

Purity of purpose is not incidental to intellectual strength or 
education; the impulses of a bad heart are inherent. They do 
not come from ignorance or feeble intellects. Some tre almost 
helpless, and scarcely competent to execute the most simple 
errands. i 

They have no perception ; they cannot remember more thaa 
one thing at a time. If you tell them to bring you a cm flM 
a spoon, they will only fetch the cup. 

They have no thrift or forecast, make no provision for winter 
or age, although they are sometimes affectionate and harmless, 
while those distinguished for wisdom are sometimes brutal and 
selfish. 

Man is a social being; but this propensity is like all other 
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appetites, which should be held in proper check and control, 
and not indulged too much. 

The habit of perpetual and unlimited intercourse is unne- 
cessary and unprofitable; it leads to familiarity and bickering. 

Mere chatter and gabble is trifling, indecent, and yulgar. 
There can be no self-respect or proper regard for others where 
this rudeness is reciprocated. The true source of personal dig- 
nity is not reserve, but circumspection; not austerity, but due 
and careful gravity; not ostentation, but benevolence. 

An irrestrainable love for company argues ignorance, a bar- 
ren intellect, and often leads the inoffensive and harmless into 
strife. 

Instead of selecting a choice and suitable companion, with 
whom all spare time should be spent, in harmony, refinement^ 
and mutual improvement, frugality and love, so as to secure 
the certain and permanent elements of safety, peace, and re- 
spectability, and make home a paradise, hasty, impulsive 
matches are made, or good ones neglected: other intimacies 
are sought, home becomes a boarding-place, an inn, where duty, 
not love, censure, not forbearance, rules; and societies, clubs, 
taverns, engine-houses, bowling saloons, volunteer companies, 
yacht excursions, fish-houses, race-grounds, and gambling rooms 
are resorted to, to fill up the deep and ever-widening void for 
mental occupation. 

Then come drinking, smoking, late hours, bad company, 
waste time and money, loss of chiutbcter, and all the dark and 
ruinous train of discomforts, afflictions, and ruin, contrived by 
our own folly, and unjustly charged to chance and bad fortune. 

Infinite annoyance comes, too, from a spirit of contradictioii, 
differing in opinion, and raising debates; telling persons they 
are wrong, and do not understand things; imputing to them 
ignorance and wilful error. 

Unless required for the necessary maintenance of truth, this 
is wrong, and never fuls to make enemies. We may ourselves 
be in the wron^. Very often disputes involve nothing but 
mere opinions, wnich are entitled to equal respect. 

A discreet man will not be too emphatic or positive; no one 
can bear a flat rebuke. The aggressor will be shunned, and 
perhaps despised. 

Opinions are not strengthened by angry vindications; and it 
is vulgar to raise unnecessary disputes on any occasion. 

Avarice, and a desire for riches, is one of the most violent of 
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all the passions, and develops itself with equal force in every 
grade of morals, mind, and knowledge. 

It is the most sordid propensity; and, where it is uppermost, 
generally overshadows every good quality. 

The rough corners of those in pursuit of fame and glory are 
sometimes concealed by genius and chivalry; but avarice would 
seem to go with no redeeming virtue. 

There is no limit to the mental torture we inflict on ourselves 
by the indulgence of unfounded suspicions. 

Persons of amiable and interesting qualifications, whose so- 
ciety might improve the sphere of mental happiness, in jealous 
moods, are suspected of pride and slight; till, with other frets 
and flirts, we warm up discontent and hate, and fill the soul 
with bile and choler. These vile propensities aggravate the 
temper, increase exasperation, and make us miserable. Frac- 
tious and fretful dispositions banish all love, justice, and peace, 
and compel others, in self-defence, to shun them as they would 
a pestilence. 

An amiable but suspicions young gentleman was nervously 
excited at a group of men, who, as he passed them, whispered 
to each other, and eyed him sharply; he pursued one of the 
party for explanation, and was abashed to learn that they were 
admiring his noble and elegant bearing. 

An amiable gentleman and an estimable lady wilfully mis- 
understood each other. The gentleman imagined that the lady 
crossed his path at every turn on purpose to annoy and insult 
him with her arrogance and raillery. At length, at a^fdneral, 
where they casually met, he was introduced to and required to 
walk with her. 

This, too, he took for a trick to tantalize and vex him more. 

On their way, she recriminated on him the same device, and 
spiritedly submitted to his sense of honor, if his malice would 
never be appeased. 

Mutual explanations revealed how much they were alike, and 
that, without any cause, they had been dodging and hating each 
other most bitterly for more than two years. 

Acquaintance wears away prejudices, even with those who 
are so weak and unjust as to feel unkind towards strangers. 
But still it is wrong to let temper and jealousy crook the feel- 
ings for an imaginary fault or personal dislike. 

Every one has his peculiarities ; ours may be as disagreeable 
to others as theirs are to us; and if mutual dislikes are te be 
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cherished — if no allowance is to be made for matters which 
appear odd, but are not wrong, all the world will be by the 
ears, and strife, jostling, and savage rudeness will everywhere 
prevail. 

The same spirit of illiberality gets up a titter, and points at 
personal imperfection, squinting, a short or stiff leg, bald head, 
rotund body, being lame, blind, deaf, dumb, very tall or very 
short, or ugly, broken or hump-backed, bad teeth, defects of 
health or voice, or poverty, wholly unavoidable, which every 
one would avoid if he could, and no one is to blame for having, 
and any of which defects we may unconsciously have, whik 
we are deriding others for the same thing. 

The rudest criticism sometimes comes from those who have 
the same faults, or meaner vices than those which they blame. 
This is a common failing, and if there be a fault, this illibe- 
rality brings it out. Our many faults claim mutual charities, 
and criticism is provoked upon ourselves by finding &ult with 
others. 

Judge not, lest ye be judged. If all occasions for irritation 
are avoided, there is the greater security for peace and quiet. 
Guard the temper and the tongue; and let him that standeth 
take heed lest he fall. 

If the sociabilities of life are to be controlled and governed 
by the temper, the world will be overwhelmed with strife, con- 
tention, and bloodshed. 

By all these foolish and unhandsome practices we make others 
unhappy, excite their prejudices, provoke contempt and hatred, 
and maJke ourselves wretched with the delusion that we are per- 
secuted by the rudeness of others. 

Frivolous and giddy behavior occasions disrespect, and ex- 
cites suspicion of a doubtful reputation. How many ladies, 
from their light and equivocal conduct, force discreet and 
sober persons to doubt the purity of their intentions ? 

Worthy gentlemen obtain the reputation of fops and rowdies 
from their extravagant dress and supercilious and blustering 
deportment. 

This family of faults and foibles grows from sheer selfishness, 
from a settled love of self, and a dogged resolution to indulge 
our own whims and caprices in utter defiance of the wishes and 
feelings of others. 

Wiu any well-bred gentleman pretend to excuse to his 
mother the absurdity of frizzing and perfuming himself up for 

10* 
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a ridicaloas flirt and promenade, three or four hoars ia the 
middle of the day, when he should he ahout his hosinesfi ; or 
for sitting with his feet up in front of hotels, jostling, talking, 
loudly swearing, drinking, and smoking cigars in the streets, 
running and fighting ahout with hoisterous firemen; and being 
seen in company with profligates and gamblers ? 

If these outrages cannot be justified, how is it that we can 
expect respectable persons will endure our society, and that we 
are not thus to become the authors of our own misery and 
shame ? 

Can any young man with these habits expect to be coun- 
tenanced by respectable females ? And has he just cause to 
complain, if, by this conduct, he is banished from the intimacy 
and friendship of all decent persons ? 

These are fatal errors, which have plunged thousands into 
the most inextricable vexations and discomfort While they 
loudly complain against the faults of others, they stubbornly 
perpetrate the same fatal follies. 

There is also an inherent propensity to get rid oi and slur 
everything serious by the employment of 

JOKES. 

The propensity for mental inaction and animal sloth is not 
more inveterate than an inherent reluctance to sustain or en- 
courage anything serious, rational, or just; and there is an 
impulsive eagerness, under any pretext, however absnrd and 
ridiculous, to get rid of an appeal to the sober judgment for 
any good object; not so much for fun or joke, as for a pretext 
to shake loose from the sober dictates of reason, and the obli- 
gations of duty; especially if anything severe or cruel can be 
encouraged by it. 

In 1763, a member of the English House of Commons was 
opposed, in his support of an important revenue bill, in terms 
which required an answer, and he concluded his reply by 
putting to his opponent the question, " Tell me where/' &c. 

This was repeated with strong emphasis two or three times. 

At this pause, his shrewd and heartless adversary, Mr. Pitt, 
rejoined in a musical tone, ^' Gentle sh^herd, tell me tohere?* — 
a line from a popular ballad, suggested, perhaps, by Allan Ram- 
say's play of " The Gentle Shepherd'' — upon which there fol- 
lowed an uproar of loud and universal laughter. 

The result was that the subject of this joke^ Mr. OrenTilli^ 
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lost his jast pontkm tor permnl digntj sad hAmemotj aad lo 
the day of his dealhy diis ezeeUmt man vac ^it^w^ed bj tlie 
contemptaons nidmame of ^G^mde Skipkerd.^' — {lath toL 
Gobbett's Pari JSutoty, 1307.] 

If he had primed a iaUem^ mrnlt addicae to the tkrone^ 
instead of honestly trying to make the rercniie pay tlie Idng'a 
debtSy he would not have been made the bottcf tUts eoaiBe aiad 
Tnlgargibe. 

This onpaidonaUe jest wis wsed by tlie wags to prore tfe 
correctness of the adage, that lidiaile is stronger than tmth; 
and so it is with £oo\b and knares, becaose they hate the truth. 

The president of a bank laid before his board of direetors a 
charge against the cashier for granting an nnanthorized aeeom- 
modation to a genteel and popular operator, whose reqKmsibility 
and private character, he said, were impeached bj the police. 

<' Who says soT' intermpted the cashier. 

<<The mayor iji the city told me so himself" said the pre- 
sident. 

<' Well, sir,'' rg<Hned the cashi^, ^did his honor the mayor 
tell you the reason why he had not redeemed his watch, pot in 
the drawer here as three hnndred dollars cash, two years ago, 
by your orders, to take up his note, endorsed by you?" 

This retort also vibrated the pretext chord of secret knavery. 
A thrilling vibration was loudly rung; and amidst the whizzing 
hum, baffled scrutiny was loudly hiughed to scorn. 

The ssune object is sometimes accomplished by ^ck and 
plausible address. The president and some half doxen of a 
board of twenty-fimr directors of another bank, the rest being 
]^ble chamberUuns or solemn pageants, conspired a committee 
ostensibly for the oversight of exchanges, but really for covert 
specnlations in produce, with the funds of, and for the bank if 
it fiiiled (as it dSd tnm out), and for themselves if it fitvorably 
went. 

The plot was well concealed for months, when rumor spread 
abroad this mighty scheme. At a meeting of this broad board 
of deep designs, after the current propositions had been ratified, 
one of the vamped-up caitiffs, prematurely swollen with recent 
sensations, rose, inquired if the session was literally secret^ 
winked and writhed, and at length, in whispering anguish, said 
that he had been chased and persecuted, and even now, as he 
ascended the steps of the terrace, he had been dogged and har- 
pooned with this odious and vile report, that the committer wa& 
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composed of high and honorable men, that they had no secrets, 
and no report to make, as their duties involved the mere super- 
vision of the issue and sale of drafts at points where others had 
no funds, and moved that a card be published by the president, 
indignantly denouncing this vulgar gossip as a flagrant and 
atrocious scandal upon the integrity of the board. To this im- 
passioned philippic the president instantly answered — ^''You 
are very right, sir ; yes, you are most eminently correct. I pray 
allow me, Mr. Green — ^no, I ask pardon, Mr. Verdant — suffer me, 
Mr. Verdant, to inquire what you say to the people, what answer 
you give to them, when they ask you these scorching questions? 
What reply you make to them, sir ?" 

" What answer I give them, sir? why, sir, I tell them I know 
nothing about it, and, sir, I do not know anyUiing about it,'' said 
the blubber. 

"Well," rejoined the president, "Mr. Verdant, you are a 
prudent gentleman, for I am sure you do not know anything 
about it; and, therefore, you are most eminently correct. Mr. 
Verdant, always give them the same answer. Gentlemen, 
there is no further business before this board. Gentlemen, you 
have my thanks, gentlemen, for your attendance to-day; the board 
is adjourned, gentlemen." 

It is certain that this committee, of which the president was 
ex-officio the chairman, never, did make any report, although 
they supervised the exchange of $21,000,000 out of that bank 
into their own pockets and vanished, true samples of adroit and 
accomplished rogues. 

Young folks become impatient and weary of home, and eager 
to find new society ; they push themselves among strangers^ in- 
stead of cherishing the affections of their natural friends. 

Reliance for all exigencies of life must in the end be placed 
upon relations and family connections; it looks suspicious, and 
turns to a man's disadvantage, to find him receiving favors from 
strangers; whereas it appears better, and adds to one's respecta- 
bility, when sustained by relations. 

The causes which produce these opposite results are found 
in the behavior of relations and family connections towards 
each other- in early life. 

Instead of cherishing a respect and preference for the society 
of parents and relations, young men and women, upon reaching 
mature age, slight and avoid them ; they seek out invitations 
from others, and, under covert pretexts, squeeze themselves into 
their society. 
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On Christmas and New Tear's days, and on similar occasions, 
instead of making convocations at some family fireside, where 
the natural reciprocations of kindred and blood may be cher- 
ished and confirmed, they scatter amongst strangers, and so 
these fountains of happiness are neglected, and soon dry up. 

The common judgment of young persons should teach them 
that the true sources of social happiness are only found with 
relations; and that it is indelicate in them to disturb it by 
their nnwished-for visits upon strangers; that, however they are 
tolerated by the laws of civility, their presence gives occasion to 
contrast, embarrassment, and painful restraints to the fresh inter- 
course of domestic familiarity, the unaffected kindness and har- 
mony of parents and children; that their tender and affectionate 
interchanges, recognitions, and delicate meetings, as they pass 
along the smooth current of household happiness, are checked 
and marred by the presence of gaping and critical sojourners. 

Mere calls, and visits of ceremony, which are confined to the 
reception-room, give ample opportunity for recognition, intro- 
ductions, and information. They conduce to the delicate cul- 
tivation of genteel and social interchanges, and facilitate the 
means of appropriate selections for parties, and other entertain- 
ments, according to the means and taste of those who take part 
in these fsishionable and harmless reciprocations. 

All these matters are very well understood. They originate 
under special invitations, and close with the brief period appro- 
priated for their cheerful indulgence, leaving the &mily in its 
former privacy and repose ; and with entire liberty to repeat or 
omit this formality, as their own private feelings may suggest. 

These safe and proper limits, prescribed by the well-settled 
usages of time, should be rigidly maintained; and families 
should not be disturbed by the intrusion of strangers, under any 
pretext, however plausible. No mistaken notion of politeness 
should suffer the sacred security of home to be interrupted by 
the footfall or the voice of a stranger. 

Parents and guardians should peremptorily forbid these gross 
intrusions upon their domestic peace. Mothers should not 
suffer their daughters to pay or receive visits which cast into 
the domestic circle these subtle and pernicious elements of dis- 
cord. 

Young women and young men sometimes contract acquaint- 
ances at school, whose families are above or beneath their own. 
Upon going home; they forget that their education, which has 
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cost their parents much labor, expense; and anxiety, should be 
carefully brought back into the family stock for its mutual im- 
provement and advantage. Instead of making these honorable 
contributions to the pleasure of home, they sometimes become 
too proud and too indolent to work, and live, as their parents 
do, require expensive dresses and facilities for company, and, 
under trifling pretexts and frivolous pretences, are suffered to 
make long visits to families supposed to have better conditioa 
and more favorable appliances for show and company than they 
have; and thus their honored parents, and brothers and sisters 
are slighted, neglected, and deserted; their own homes are 
abandoned and desecrated. 

The object of educating children, which should never be 
given to them at boarding-schools, if it can be avoided, is not to 
give them a distaste for their homes, and to encourage a con- 
temptuous disposition for their relations; but the better to 
qualify them to improve the advantages and appreciate the 
blessings and comforts of home. 

The notion is too frequently assumed by children who have 
been to school, particularly at b6arding-schools, that this sup- 
posed advantage or refinement has given them a claim to be 
exempted from the rustic and common-place employments ci 
domestic life ; and if this propensity is not checked^ men oome 
rebellion, contempt of parental authority, idleness, dissipatioD, 
and sometimes ultimate ruin. 

The real object of this pernicious passion for visiting is i 
love of novelty and vapid indulgence. 

A disrelish for home and honest industry, and a desire for 
display, company, fashionable participations, intrigues, and 
match-making, principally stimulate females to these vagabond 
excursions. 

It is forgotten that by these forbearances their habits, tem- 
pers, and propensities arc without protection; and that the 
purity of their principles is exposed to dangerous tempta- 
tions. They should be taught that the unsophisticated simplici- 
ties of their own homes, under the watchful eye of parental 
protection, is a realm of security for female honor, where the 
spoiler dares not come ; that this is the appropriate and hallowed 
sphere for preliminadng honorable marriage; that here no suitor 
can be misled or deceived; and that they have a guarantee for 
his sober, calm, and dependent sincerity. 

And they should learn that their affectations of oonseqaenoe 
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and obtmsive billeting npon strangers are vulgar and offensive, 
and that no lady of true pride, good sense, or independence 
will compromise her character for delicacy and good breeding 
by any other visits than those of mere ceremony, out of the 
sphere of htr relations and &mily. 

Just in proportion as she treats with attention and regard 
her own kindred will she be esteemed by persons of true re- 
spectability, and secure to herself the proper and suitable oppor- 
tunities of safe and honorable marriage. 

There is no occasion for an incessant and tumultuous inter- 
course with strangers ; unnecessary and sometimes dangerous 
intimacies are formed by it; no good and much evil may come 
from it. Protracted visits with strangers blunt modesty, en- 
courage flirtation, pride, extravagance, gadding in and out at 
late and unseasonable hours, loud and rude conversation, loose 
deportment, flinging off hats and over-clothes upon the furni- 
ture in the best rooms, and using them for the untimely and 
noisy visits of transient acquaintances, who are wholly unknown 
perhaps to the family thus disturbed. 

It is a false notion of hospitality to encourage these perni- 
cious indulgences, which would not be attempted at home. It 
throws young ladies loose to their worst propensities, under the 
dangerous mantle of respectability. 

Almost all the seductions of females, married and single, 
occur from home, or in the absence of their husbands, parents, 
and brothers. 

This exciting and critical period of life — when the passions 
are impregnable, when all the mental and animal faculties are 
gushing into puberty, without experience, and prompted by 
unbounded confidence and self-will — most eminently requires 
the vigilant eye of parental constraint. 

Thousands of males and females have practiced deceptions 
from home, as to their fortunes, birth, rank, and connections, 
which there would have been no temptation or opportunity to 
perpetrate at home ; and thousands have made shipwreck of 
their marriages and character by these pernicious contrivances 
for impofdtion and fraud. 

No man or woman should think of taking a husband or wife 
from the swarm of sunshine butterflies and moonlight glow- 
worms that transiently floats before the youthful and bewildered 
&ncy. 

Home, with all its sober realities, is the place in which they 
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Bliould be most intimately seen and known, before the solemn 
certainties of conjugality are dreamed of; and even there, where 
the mutual inspirations are more free from guile, the gloom of 
discontent too often follows the honeymoon of excitement. 

In vanity fair, in the whirlwind of routes, &sluDnable riots, 
and promiscuous gatherings, matches are apt to be formed under 
the influences of burning passions, or dazzling deceptions, and 
followed by inevitable disaster, and a total loss of character on 
both sides. 

There is no period of life that furnishes so many rich con- 
tributions to mental happiness as intelligent and honorable old 
age. 

The helplessness of infancy, the perils of youth, the untried 
experiments of maturity, and the anxieties of after-life are now 
looked back upon with calm and profitable composure amidst 
the richest conception of social intercourse and the veneration 
and love so cheerfully and universally accorded to virtuous and 
amiable old age. 

How much there is of the past for intellective contempla- 
tions, and of the future for solemn meditation ! 

Millions bom with us have perished • from disaster, poverty, 
and shame, from all which we have escaped, perhaps, by being 
blessed with parental tenderness, early instructions, and moral 
culture, not afforded to those whose lives are now lost in the 
gloom of the past. 

If these merciful providences have armed us with better 
judgment and morality, and* thus secured and prolonged our 
lives, there is infinite occasion for joy and gratitude. 

The exciting irritations of our wayward propensities are 
gone ; no more lust of the flesh to resist, or pride of the eye 
to contend with ; no more burning wrath to quench, or bitter 
revenge to curb ; no restless ambition to control, or gnawing 
avarice to devour the heart; the consuming furnace of the pas- 
sions has gone out, and the spiritual and holy faculties of tbe 
mind are prepared for refined and elevated reflections. 

The baffled conscience, perplexed by hot blood and inflamed 
appetites, no longer disturbs our dreams with anguish and our 
souls with remorse. The past has taught us the bright rudi- 
ments of wisdom, and a quick capacity to appreciate its pn^ 
tical solemnities; how that the animal indulgences are transieDt 
and destructive, that our wants are few and simple, and thftt 
the substantial foundations of human happiness are found in 
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true knowledge, a reverence for God, and a well-founded reli- 
ance upon his mercy. 

Amidst the solemn plenitude and calm serenity of pure old 
age, there are most mercifully furnished, and never withheld, 
these benign and refreshing assurances. 

If there has been a resolute resistance to temptation, the 
sunset of life, which is the day-dawn of eternity, will be bright 
and rapturous; but if the conscience has been forced away by 
infidelity and guilt, the spasmodic and impotent lusts, com- 
bined with a constant dread of death, will banish hope and 
torture the soul with overwhelming horrors and despair. 

There is an immense number of persons whose moral obliqui- 
ties and mental vacillation render them unsteady, capricious, 
and dangerous. 

They agitate the peace and disturb the repose of society, and 
throw upon it grievous burthens by their wanton and pernicious 
eccentricities. 

As producers of public subsistence, they are wholly useless ; 
and as profligate consumers of its supplies, they are a dead 
weight. 

They excite and mislead the ignorant and thoughtless, and 
waste the time and the means of the well-disposed and indus- 
trious by artful demonstrations of wit and learning, plausible 
feuds, and skillful appeals to the credulity and restless passions 
of men. 

There are two classes of these frivolous and visionary enthu- 
siasts ; those who act under the influence of ignorance and in- 
&taation, and those who are prompted by sordid and sinister 
motives. 

The first reject and deny the truth of all the settled laws of 
society. They will not consent to improve upon the established 
wisdom and sober experience of ages; but obstinately denounce 
and resolutely struggle to demolish them. 

The arduous researches and successful scrutiny by which the 
formation and inherent elements of the globe have been ascer- 
tained are presumptuously challenged by an absurd and pre- 
posterous system of pedagogue astronomy, denying the ascer- 
tained laws of celestial motion, and converting all the planets 
into oblong revolving cylinders. 

All the critical experience and practical wisdom of ages are 
superseded by a system of ridiculous quackery, professing to 
11 
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detect the secret emotions of the soul by phrenological develop- 
ments, and to remove bodily and mental maladies by occult 
gesticulation, mesmeric incantations, and supernatural con- 
juring. 

These egregious villains are appropriately served up by 
Nichols, who says of them as follows :— 

"contortions op inspiration. 

" Bayle says, there may be, and sometimes is, imposture in 
ecstatic grimaces; but those who boast of being inspired, with- 
out evincing by the countenance, or expressions, that their 
brain is disordered, and without doing any act that is unnatu- 
ral, ought to be infinitely more suspected of fraud than those 
who, from time to time, fall into strong convulsions, as the 
Sibyls did in a greater or less degree." — Nichols' Calvinism 
and Arminianism Compared, p. 264. 

Another school affect to slur and deride the rational litera- 
ture and science of this age, by contrasting them with the vul- 
gar ballads, coarse morals, and ignorance of former days; and 
insinuate that a superstitious belief in ghosts and witchcraft 
warms the imagination, and inspires the soul with more brilliant 
conceptions than the dull mental appreciations of these times 
can accomplish. 

They would discharge the obscene and revolting secretions 
of a dark age upon the better morals and elevated wisdom of 
this age. 

This is a prevalent propensity even with amiable men whose 
judgments have not been corrected by the conservative influences 
of an intercourse with the practical affairs of the world. 

By the "Evening Bulletin," Mr. Dana is reported to have 
said, in a lecture delivered by him in Philadelphia, on the 29th 
of November, 1849, that 

" In the ballad age, subjects that were not poetic took that 
form. Hence we have the rhyming chronicles, and other writ- 
ings as sluggish as a marsh stream, and yet on whose banks a 
little bird oft alights and sings. The old poems, however dull, 
are always natural, and are interspersed here and there with 
exquisite thoughts. 

" The society of that time was more alive to poetry than the 
present. There are, it is true, more readers now, but there is 
« wretched race between time and mind, which is fatal to 
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poetry. In those timcs^ every cottage and castle had its njin- 
strel, with such ballads as Chevy Chase, The Children of the 
Wood, &c. The mother sang them to her child, and this influ- 
ence, if well considered, will satisfy us of the susceptibility of 
the after man or woman. If in those times there was more of 
a terra incognita in the material world, there was less in the 
spiritual. This remark may seem to tend toward superstition, 
but it is a superstition more healthy than skepticism. There 
was profounder truth in that state of society, when witches, 
fairies^ and dragons were believed in, than in the present, when 
knowledge scatters all illusions — when nothing is believed but 
what is comprehended. 

" * Oh, fancy ! what an age was that for song !' 

'^ When you stand with Macbeth and the witches on the 
heath, or hear Ariel in the air, or look on the brutish Caliban, 
do you doubt of their existence, or think they are got up only 
for scenic effect? In those times the flowers, the earth, the 
very stones had their mysterious virtues and influences, subject 
to be called into a^on by fancy and feeling. We find nothing 
of this kind bow, even in an uneducated man, who has been 
brought up wholly in communion with nature. The social state 
has thus acted upon the poet.'' 

" The huge breaking up plough of improvement has passed 
over the earth, and crushed the daisy of the poet." 

" Modern poetry is the formal result of calculation, and is 
not spontaneous. The egotism of modem poets is produced by 
the too great tendency to philosophize on man and nature." 

These unschooled scholars would banish or implicate the 
wisdom, industry, and science of these times with bygone and 
exploded superstitions, and stigmatize the rational and practical 
knowledge of this day with the epithet of Materialism. 

There is a set — ^idle, lazy, desperate, and reckless — more sor- 
did and crafty, who, by knavery, monopolies, frauds, politics, 
and bigotry, would cheat, rob, and terrify the weak and timo- 
rous world out of its rich inheritance of peace and love. 

It is said that the Devil attacks the spirit through the flesh. 

" The powers of darkness," says Dr. Watts, in one of his 
sermons, '' chiefly attack our spirits by means of our flesh. I 
cannot believe they would have so much advantage over our 
souls as they havo; if our souls were ^released from flesh and 
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blood. Satan has a chamber in the imagination ; £Eincy is his 
shop, Tfherein to forge sinful thoughts, and he is very busy at this 
mischievous work, especially when the powers of nature labor 
under any disease, and such as affect the head and the nerves. 
He seizes the unhappy opportunity, and gives greater dis- 
turbances to the mind by combining the images of the brain in 
an irregular manner, and stimulating and urging onward the 
too unruly passions. The crafty adversary is ever ready to 
fish, as we say, in troubled waters, where the humors of the 
body are out of order.'' Vol. i. p. 49 (Leeds edition). 

Indulgence to these propensities does not seem to be of indi- 
vidual benefit or public profit : for as to toleration, 

"As to the thing itself," says Jeremy Taylor, "the truth 
is, it is better in contemplation than practice, for reckon all 
that is got by it when you come to handle it, and it can never 
satisfy for the infinite disorders happening in the government, 
the scandal to religion, the secret dangers to public societies, the 
growth of heresy, the nursing up of parties to a grandeur so 
considerable as to be able in their own time to change the laws 
and the government. So that, if the question be whether mere 
opinions are to be prosecuted, it is certainly trufe they ought 
not. But if it be considered how by opinions men rifle the af- 
fairs of kingdoms, it is also as certain tbey ought not to be made 
public and permitted." 

And the mental metaphysics of man would seem to increase 
the perplexity of his mysterious character. 

lawyers' LIVE&. 

"Their practice (the lawyers') may truly be called practice, 
and nothing but practice, for no state of life is so troublesome 
and laborious as theirs : such days of essoyn, such days of ap- 
pearance ; so many writs, so many actions, so many officers, so 
many courts, so many motions, such judgments, such orders. 
What throngs and multitudes of clients daily attend them ! I 
commend the wisdom of our forefathers, who, close by the hall 
erected a church, where they might take the open air, and find 
it as empty as they left the other peopled and furnished. 
How are they continually busied ! I could heartily wish 
that there were more minutes in the hour, more hours in the 
day, more days in the week, more weeks in the year, more years 
in their age, that at length they might find out some spare 
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time to serve God, to intend the actions of nature, to take their 
own ease and recreation. For now they are over-bosied in 
their bricks and their straw, to lay the foundation of their own 
names and gentility : that, teaching other men their landmarks 
and bounds, they may likewise intend their own private inclo- 
sores. Well fare the scholar's contentment, who, if he enjoy 
nothing else, yet surely he doth enjoy himself." — Goodman's 
Fall o/ ifow, p. 171. 

ADVOCATES PLEADING A BAD CAUSE. 

Bishop Sanderson, in one of his sermons (vol. i. p. 361), 
touches upon ^' the great advantage or disadvantage that may 
be given to a cause, in the pleading, by the artificial insinua- 
tions of a powerful orator. That same fleocanimis Pitho" he 
says, ^^and suadce medull-a, as some of the old heathens termed 
it, that winning and persuasive faculty which dwelleth in the 
tongues of some men, whereby they are able not only to work 
strongly upon the affections of men, but to arrest their judg- 
ment also, and to incline them whither way they please, is an 
excellent endowment of nature, or rather (to speak more pro- 
perly) an excellent gift of God. Which whosoever hath received, 
is by so much the more bound to be truly thankful to him 
that gave it, and to do him the best service he can with it, by 
how much he is enabled thereby to gain more glory to God, 
and to do more good to human society than most of his bre- 
thren ture. And the good blessing of God be upon the heads of 
all those, be they few or many, that use their eloquence aright, 
and employ their talent in that kind for the advancement of 
lustice, the quelling of oppression, the repressing and discoun- 
tenancing of insolvency, and the* encouraging and protecting of 
innocency. But what shall I say then of those, be they many 
or few, that abuse the gracefulness of their elocution (good 
speakers, but to ill purposes) to enchant the ears of an easy 
magistrate with the charms of a fluent tongue, or to cast a mist 
before the eyes of a weak jury, as jugglers make sport with 
country people j to make white seem black, or black seem white; 
or setting a fair varnish upon a rotten post, and a smooth gloss 
upon a- coarse cloth, as Protagoras sometimes boasted that he 
could make a bad cause good when he listed ? By which 
means judgment is perverted, the hands of violence and robbery 
strengthened, the edge of the sword of justice abated, gree^t 

11* 
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offenders acquitted, gracious and virtuous men molested and 
injured. I know not what fitter reward to wish them for their 
pernicious eloquence, as their best deserved fee, than to remit 
them over to what David hath assigned them (Psalm cxx.) : 
' What reward shall be given or done unto thee, thou false 
tongue ? Even mighty and sharp arrows, with hot burning 
coals !' " 

OPINION EASILY DECEIVED. 

'* Opinion deceives us more than things. So comes our sense 
to be more certain than our reason. Men differ more about 
circumstances than matter. The corruption of our affections 
misguides the result of our reason. We put a fallacy, by a 
false argument, upon our understandings. If the vitiosity of 
humor doth oft put a cozenage upon the radiancy of sight, so 
that it sees through deceiving eyes the false colors of things, 
not as they are, but as they seem — (peradventure choler hath 
given a percolation to the crystalline humor of the eye, or 
phlegmo hath made an uneven commixture or thickness in the 
optic organ, or the like, by which means all is represented yel- 
low, or all seems black, or of ihe darker dye, that the sight re- 
turns to the common sense) — why may not men's understand- 
ings be likewise so deceived ? As sure they are abused. For 
most men, yea, many of the higher form of brain, being in love 
with their own parts, or their credit, commit first the error, 
then undertake to make it a part of their resolution (rather 
than to recede from misapprehended or delivered untruths) to 
account it as a commencement of honor and maintenance of 
affected reputation, either to proceed to further obliquity, or at 
least to take up the stand witli obstinacy. By this means have 
we not only lost much of our peace, but even the clear evidence 
of truth. How comes else such a gladiatory in the schools (to 
omit the pulpits), such challenges of the pen, such animosities 
in discourse, as if our natures were less inclinable to conversa- 
tion than to combat ? 

" Nor have things indifferent been hereby made the only occa- 
sion of the quarrel, of such division ; but overrun with mis- 
prision, and overcome by pertinacity, they set sail to the 
AnticyraB, go beside themselves; not only in falling from, but 
by putting the question upon the principles of reason, and the 
very fundamentals of religion. Whereby some unwisely think- 
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log to add to their stature, to beoome giants among men. hare 
fallen less than the least of beasts; not retaining so much as the 
prudence of the bee; yea, coming short of the pr:>Tidence of the 
pismire; not arriving at the knowledge of the ox. for he knows 
his master's crib." — Sm William Dex^tt's Fdicanicidium^ 
p. 222. 

The effect of knowledge npcm the mind is also fomid, as H 
were^ to be a bnrthen, instead of a charm. 

CARES OF KXOWLEDGE. 

^'Knowledge is the greatest ornament of a rational sonl; 
and yet that hath its troubles. Ecch*. i. 18. Fvr in much 
tcisdom there is much griefs and he that increaseth vcitdr/m in- 
creaseth sarrotc. It is not to be attained without great pains 
and difficulties, without laborious and diligent search, and vast 
perplexities; whether we consider the blindness of our under- 
standings, or the intricacy of things themselves, the many dark 
recesses of nature, the implications of causes and effects, be- 
sides those accidental difficulties which are occasioned by the 
subtilty and enlargement of error; the variety of intricate opin- 
ions, the many involutions of controversies and disputes, which 
are apt to whirl a man about with a vertigo of contradictory 
probabilities; and instead of setting, to amuife and distract the 
mind; so that much study is a wearisomeness to the flesh; and 
besides, it makes a further trouble to the soul, in regard to the 
more a man knows, the more he sees there is yet to be known; 
as a man, the higher he climbs, sees more and more of the way 
he is to go : and then, he that is versed in the knowledge of 
the world, sees abundance of mistakes and disorders which he 
cannot remedy, and which to behold is very sad ; and by know- 
ing a great deal, is liable to abundance of contradiction, and 
opposition from the more peevish and self-willed and ignorant 
part of mankind, that are vexed because he will not think and 
say as they do, and they are very prone to censure, and cdifl- 
demn the things they do not understand, for it is most easy so 
to do; whereas to pierce into the reasons of .things, requires a 
mighty labor, and a succession of deliberate and serious thought, 
to which the nature of man is averse ; and lazily and hastily to 
judge, requires no trouble : and were it not that it is a man's 
duty to know, and that his soul, if it have anything of great- 
ness and amplitude in its faculties, cannot be satisfied without 
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it, it were a much safer and quieter course to be ignorant. 
Study and painful inquiries after knowledge do oftentimes ex- 
haust and break our spirits, and prejudice our health, and bring 
upon us those diseases to which the careless and unthinking 
seldom are obnoxious. Uccles, i. 13, 14, 15. I have seen ail 
the works that are done under the sun, and behold^ all is vanity y 
and vexation of spirit; that which is crooked cannot he made 
straight, and that which is wanting cannot be numbered." — 
Timothy Rogers : A Discourse concerning Trouble of Mmd, 
p. 327. 

Deep and profound research, it would seem, disturbs the 
faith, and staggers the belief of the purest men in the sacred 
truths of Revealed religion. 

Watts, on Everlasting Punishment, in his preface to the 
second volume of his discourses on the world to come, says : — 

" Were I to pursue my inquiries into this doctrine only by 
the lights of nature and reason, I fear my natural tenderness 
might warp me aside from the rules and demands of strict 
justice, and wise and holy government of the great God. 

" I must confess here, if it were possible for the great and 
blessed God any other way to vindicate his own eternal and 
unchangeable hatred of sin, the inflexible justice of his govern- 
ment, the wisdom of his severe threatenings^ and the veracity 
of his predictions; if it were also possible for him, without this 
terrible execution, to vindicate the veracity, sincerity, and 
wisdom of the prophets and apostles, and Jesus Christ his son, 
the greatest and chiefest of his divine messengers; and then 
if the blessed God should at any time, in a consistence with 
his glorious and incomprehensible perfections, release those 
wretched creatures from their acute pains and long imprison- 
ment in hell, either with a design of the utter destruction of 
their beings by annihilation, or to put them into some un- 
known world, upon a new foot of trial ; I think I ought cheer- 
fully and joyfully to accept this appointment of God, for the 
good of millions of my fellow-creatures, and add my joys and 
praises to all the songs and triumphs of the heavenly world, in 
the day of such a divine and glorious release of these prisoners. 

"But I feel myself under a necessity of confessing that I am 
utterly unable to solve these difficulties according to the dis- 
coveries of the New Testament.'' 

This is the absurd labyrinth into which we must be led by too 
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much self-sufficient speculation upon the unrevealed mysteries 
of Divine wisdom. 

St. Paul properly rehoked this profane scrutiny with the 
Corinthians, to whom he wrote, '' Thou fool ! that which thou 
sow^st is not quickened except it die." (1 Cor. chap. xt. 
ver. 6.) That is to say, that we are not in this state allowed 
to comprehend the mysteries of Divine wisdom ; and that this 
capacity will not he quickened in the soul until after death. 

Nor will reflection, time, or solitude overcome these painful 
perplexities. 

'' Such as live in prison, or some desert place, and cannot 
have company, as many of our country gentlemen do in solitary 
houses, they must either he alone without companions, or live 
heyond their means, and entertain all comers as so many hosts, 
or else converse with their servants and hinds, such as are 
unequal, inferior to them, and of a contrary disposition; or 
else, as some do, avoid solitariness, spend their time with lewd 
fellows in taverns and ale-houses, and thence addict themselves 
to some unlawful disports, or dissolute courses." — ^Burton's 
Anatomy of Mdanclkoly^ p. 88. 

Another marvelous feature in our eccentric nature is that 
the emanations of genius seem to he original, and irrespective 
of parentage, hlood, or moral destiny. 

'' Columbus was the son of a weaver, and a weaver himself. 
Rabelais son of an apothecary. Claude Lorraine was bred a 
pastry-cook. Moli^re son of a tapestry-maker. Cervantes served 
as a common soldier. Homer was a beggar. Hesiod was the 
son of a small farmer. Demosthenes of a cutler. Terence was 
a slave. Richardson was a printer. Oliver Cromwell the son 
of a brewer. Howard an apprentice to a grocer. Benjamin 
Franklin a journeyman printer. Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, son of a linen draper. Daniel Defoe was a hosier, and 
the son of a butcher. Whitfield son of an inn-keeper at Glou- 
cester. Sir Cloudesly Shovel, rear-admiral of England, was an 
apprentice to a shoemaker, and afterwards a cabin boy. Bishop 
Prideaux worked in the kitchen at Exeter College, Oxford. 
Cardinal Wolsey son of a butcher. Ferguson was a shepherd. 
Niebuhr was a peasant. Thomas Paine son of a stay-maker at 
Thetford. Dean Tucker was the son of a small farmer in Car- 
diganshire, and performed his journey to Oxford on foot. Ed- 
mund Halley was the son of a soap-boiler at Shoreditch. Joseph 
Hall; Bishop of Norwich, son of a farmer at Ashby de la Zouch. 
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William Hogarth was put apprentice! to an engraver of pewter 
pots. Dr. Mountain, Bishop of Durham, was the son of a beggar. 
Lucian was the son of a statuary. Virgil a potter. Horace of 
a shopkeeper. Plautus a baker. Shakspeare the son of a wool- 
stapler. Milton of a money-scrivener. Cowley son of a hatter. 
Mallet rose from poverty. Pope son of a merchant. Gray was 
apprentice to a silk mercer. Dr. Samuel Johnson was son of 
a bookseller at Litchfield. Akenside son of a butcher at New- 
castle. Collins son of a hatter. Samuel Butler son of a farmer. 
Ben Jonson worked some time as a bricklayer. Bobert Burns 
was a ploughman in Ayrshire. Thomas Chatterton son of a 
sexton at B^dcliff church, Bristol. Thomas Gray was the son 
of a money-scrivener. Matthew Prior son of a joiner in London. 
Henry Kirke White son of a butcher at Nottingham. Bloom- 
field and Gifford were shoemakers. Addison, Qt)ldsmith, Otway, 
and Canning were sons of clergymen. Person son of a parish 
clerk. The mechanic arts especially have reason to be proud 
of the contributions which their pursuits, leading to a directness 
and practical exercise of the intellectual faculties, have added 
to the glorious constellation of talent which has illuminated the 
world." — New York Star, 

And although genius is of celestial origin, and gives us all 
our best attributes, yet its fate is a mournful commentary upon 
the transient light which beams from human glory. 

'^ Homer was a beggar, Plautus turned a mill, Terence was a 
slave, Boethius died in jail; Paul Borghese had fourteen dif- 
ferent trades, and yet starved with them all; Tasso was often 
distressed for 5s. ; Bentevoglio was refused admittance into a 
hospital he had himself erected; Cervantes died of hunger; 
Camoens, the celebrated writer of The Lusiad, ended his days 
in an almshouse; and Vaugelas left his body to the surgeons to 
pay his debts as far as it would go. In our own country. Bacon 
lived a life of meanness and distress; Sir Walter Raleigh died 
on the scaffold; Spenser, the charming Spenser, died forsaken 
and in want; the death of Collins came through neglect, first 
causing mental derangement : — 

" 'Each lonely scene shall thee restore, 
For thee the tear be duly shed ; 
Belov'd till life can charm no more, 
And mourn'd tho' Pity's self be dea(^.' 

" Milton sold his copyright of Paradise Lost for £15, at three 
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payments, and finished his life in ohscnrity; Dryden lived in 
povertj and died in distress; Otwaj died prematnrelj and 
through hunger; Lee died in the streets; Steele lived a life of 
perfect warfare with bailiffs; Goldsmith's Vicar of Wdkefidd 
was sold for a trifle, to save him from the gripe of the law; 
Fielding lies in the bnrjing-gronnd of the English £u;tQrj at 
Lisbon, without a stone to mark the spot; Savage died in prison 
at Bristol, where he was confined for a debt of £8; Bntlcr lived 
in penury, and died poor; Chatterton, the child c^ genius and 
misfortune, destroyed himself I" 

All men bow to the acknowledged truth and beauty of wisdom, 
but follow the lurking impulses of passion. Even these plain 
and beautiful precepts, however loved and admired, are practi- 
cally unheeded and neglected. The laws of God, and the dic- 
tates of common prudence, are alike forgotten, and man listlessly 
floats down upon the stream of time, heedless, thoughtless, and 
self-willed. 

EXTRACTS FROM BULW£R. 

" Never chase a lie, for, if you keep quiet, truth will eventually 
overtake and destroy it. 

" Never trust a person who solicits your confidence, for, in all 
probability, he will betray you. 

<^ K you want to make a fool of a man, first see if yon can 
easily flatter him, and if you can succeed, your purpose is half 
gained. 

" Secure the approbation of the aged, and you will enjoy the 
confidence, if not the love, of the young. 

" Our affections and our pleasures resemble those fabulous 
trees described by St. Oderie ; the fruits which they bring forth 
are no sooner ripened into maturity than they are transformed 
into birds and fly away. 

''By examining the tongue of the patient, physicians find 
out the disease of the body, and philosophers the disease of the 
mind. 

" There is nothing that a vicious man will not do to appear 
virtuous ! He loves nothing so well as his mask. I have known 
persons who in four weeks have not changed shirts; but who 
have nevertheless put on a clean collar daily, that they may 
appear clean. 

" A man of an open character naturally discovers his faults 
more than virtues — the former are not easily forgiven, b^icawsft 
the latter are not seen. 
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" Cato the elder was wont to say that ^ the Romans were like 
sheep — a man were better to drive a flock of them^ than one of 
them/ 

" Those who are easily flattered, are always easily cheated." 

The quotations from Watts and others, thrown into this 
work, contain the pith and strength of refined and vigorous in- 
tellects upon the points noticed ; and are invoked as well for 
this as for the purpose of showing that the object here is to 
point out the wayside signals of human imperfection. 

The depravities, eccentricities, and follies of man are not held 
up for scorn, but for pity; not for ridicule, but for profitable 
reflection ; not in a spirit of criticism and fault-finding, but as 
it were to thrust the mirror of man's inmost soul before his re- 
luctant gaze, and force him to pause and ponder on his dark 
deformities; to expose the hidden elements of self-destruction 
that swell his vile and wicked heart; to warn him how his 
judgment and conscience are beguiled and misled by his beastly 
passions and brutal propensities ; how he vainly imagines that 
what he sees and thinks was never known before; how he en- 
courages vanity, self-will, jealousy, suspicion, hatred, revenge, 
and infidelity; how he would doom himself and others down in 
ignorance, lust, and superstition; how he wilfully and blindly 
refuses to admire and adore the glorious transports and the rap- 
turous inspirations poured in upon him from every star in the 
heavens, and every fragrant grove and sparkling rill in this 
golden Paradise of God. 

And thus the wayward contrarieties of man fill up his cup 
with ills and sorrow of his own creation ; night and rest are 
profaned by debauchery; diseased and heated appetite is glut- 
ted; health, honor, and self-respect defied; hard-earned means 
are squandered; debts unnecessarily and fraudulently incurred; 
brutal impulses wantonly indulged; and voluntary infamy and 
ruin are madly rushed on. 

Blind man, mysterious and ungovernable ! conscious of ill, 
and still led blindly on to do it; thy better self, the child of 
love and truth ; thy wicked heart, on mischief firmly bent; no 
harmony of thought and action ; fierce and discordant attri- 
butes, baffling and frustrating analogy, reason, duty, and self- 
protection, and knowing nothing beyond invincible, blind, de- 
generate choice; looming and weaving for thy inevitable and 
&tal destiny for life and death. 

The warp and woof of human woe! 
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" The expanding rose just bursting into beauty has an irre- 
sistible bewitchingness; — the blooming bride led triumphantly 
to the hymeneal altar awakens admiration and interest, and the 
blush of her cheek fills with delight; — but the charm of ma- 
ternity is more sublime than these. Heaven has imprinted on 
the mother's face something beyond this world, something 
which claims kindred with the skies — the angelic smile, the 
tender look, the waking, watchful eye which keeps its fond vigil 
over her slumbering babe. 

" These are objects which neither the pencil nor the chisel 
can touch, which poetry fails to exalt, which the most eloquent 
tongue in vain would eulogize, and on which all description 
becomes ineffective. In the heart of men lies this lovely pic- 
ture; in his sympathies; it reigns in his affections; his eyes 
look round in vain for such another object on the earth. 

" Maternity, ecstatic sound ! so twined round our he^xit \)\i^\» 
1'2 
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it must cease to throb ere we forget it! 'Tis oar first love; 'tis 
part of our religion. Nature has set the mother upon such a 
pinnacle, that our infant eyes and arms are first uplifted to it; 
we cling to it in manhood; we almost worship it in old age. 
He who can enter an apartment, and behold the tender babe 
feeding on its mother's beauty — nourished by the tide of life 
which flows through^her generous veins — ^without a panting bo- 
som and grateful eye, is no man, but a monster. He who can 
approach the cradle of sleeping innocence without thinking that 
' of such is the kingdom of Heaven,' or view the fond parent 
hang over its beauties, and half retain her breath, lest she should 
break its slumbers, with a veneration not beyond all common 
feeling, is to be avoided in every intercourse in life, and is fit 
only for the shadow of darkness and the solitude of the desert; 
though a lone being, far be such feelings from me."—- Watts. 

In the 27th verse, 1st chapter of Genesis, it is written : — 

''So God created man in his own image ;^ in the image of 
God created he him ; male and female created he them." 

And after this, in the 31st verse of the same chapter^ it is 
recorded : — 

" And the evening and the morning were the sixth day." 

This is the general historical statement of the creation of man. 
In the second chapter, there is given a more detailed and chro- 
nological account of it. 

It proceeds as follows : The heavens and the earth were fin- 
ished with the sixth day, and God rested on the seventh day. 
It then proceeds to state, that the herbs had been made, but 
had not begun to grow ; for there had been no rain, and '< there 
was not a man to till the ground." 

A mist then went up, which watered the ground. " And 
the Lord formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man became a living 
soul." " And a garden was planted." 

And out of the ground every tree did grow. And the man 
was put into the garden, to dress and keep it ; and he waa told 
what fruit he might, and should not eat. 

After this, every beast and fowl was formed, and brought to 
him ; and he named them all. Which must have taken several 
years; for Adam was but a mere man; he was not inspired; 
and he could not think of names, and call them over^ any &ster 
than we can. 

But for Adam there was ''not found an help meet for him." 
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Now, after all this, "a deep sleep fell npon Adam ;" whtm 
the rib was taken out of his side, of which a woman wm tnwUt, 
and ^^ brought to,'* and delivered " to thft many 

So that man was not only made bj himsrslf^ hnt h^ rnnut 
haye lived alone, or without any other human l>eing, ftft muny 
years before the woman was made. 

The general narrative of the creation of all tbf n^^ pivtrn by 
the first chapter of the Bible, will not prrrmit the inft'.rftntA t/> 
he drawn, that man and woman were fyith made t/i^eth^. ttr at 
the same time; or thai there was a female ma/Je U^fftf, MV^, m 
it would seem by the words of the 27th vfrrnti, ** Male and t^ 
male created he them;" for this was the sixth day, and A/iam 
was not made until after the seventh day ; n/>f wan ** iM/num** 
made until after Adam had been ma/le, nor until aft/rr a \h\m 
tli time sufficiently long for the exeeutirm by hrm </f w^>fk>t <A 
infinite magnitude, and which perhaps r(tf\nirf'A jtrturn t/; y^' 
form. 

The cavil that the Scriptures are \nr/fxm%u^\ij in this ft%\phttX^ 
is thus explained. It is said, by s^/me, that M^ifit/rs wrM/; f ft tin 
tradition, three thousand years after the (Wf-MUfti. Thh tmiftt 
reasonable supposition is that the \tfrffkn (4 yitnt/itn Mf*. frttfetn^tU^ 
of ancient and primitive history, ma/Je by different in/livi/liialu 
of the successive generations from Adam ; whi/;li w^rf« kfrt-^aWy 
preserved amongst the chosen yie/^rple of (M, and now by Hftmm 
collected, arranged, and publisher] (or the general tnfffrtnsiiUm 
of the rest of mankind. 

So that man was made alone; that is, he was th^; only btirnan 
being then made, and he was thus al^/ne fftr yt:firn, timdinp? and 
dressing an immense garden, from which wfrtit out a riv<?r m 
large as to water all the world; and s^/rtingand nnutUtfg all th« 
bes^ and fowls. During all this time, he liv':'! entirely a|/m«; 
and he has, therefore, ever since \/f:fin \)«tit/:r (itiSiWfUA to live 
alone, or without marriage, than wofinen have r^r^m. 

Again : man was given universal dominion over all thingp 
in the world ; and alf things have ever since l^een held and 
controlled by him; his pursuits, his employments, and bin 
power, are derigned for the open world; the woman was not 
made for any sueh objects, nor for any purpof-es but " a hdp 
meet for him,'* net a help-mate; and that her " conception 
shoold be multiplied," her ^' desire should l>e unto her hus- 
band f'' and that he ^* shall rule over her." Uow literally true 
are these Alorighty decrees! 
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Man, therefore, consistently, may live unmarried; his pur- 
suits require him sometimes to remain single ; hut this is not 
so with woman. 

Most of the occupations of man have always been from home 
and ,out of doors ; those of woman at home and in doors ; man 
is naturally single and singular, and may remain so. la the 
beginning he was made by himself, and lived alone. 

The first woman was created a wife ; all women are bom to 
be wives, and cannot remain single. They were not bom alone, 
and they cannot remain alone. Marriage is a secondary, and 
not a necessary consideration with man ; but with woman it 
is primary, and absolutely essential. With all the perils of 
child-bearing, married women live twice as long as those who 
do not marry ; and even those who lead lives of open prostitu- 
tion have better health, and longer life than virtuous females 
not espoused. So intimate and urgent are the necessities of 
their nature identified with the occasions for their intercourse 
with man. 

Man delights in parade and show; woman is timid and help- 
less; and, when married, prefers and seeks retirement and 
peace. Man is restless, and roves about by himself; woman is 
contented, and never leaves her home alone. 

He is strong, and she is weak; he is ambitious for wealth 
and glory — she desires no fame but her husband's love, no riches 
but his happiness. 

He mixes with the world, and racks his genius for distinc- 
tions and rank in the arts, sciences, war, and politics; she de- 
votes her life to her household, and her immortal soul to her 
God. 

Notwithstanding these distinctions, it does not follow but 
that man most ardently prefers matrimony ; or that woman is 
inferior to man. He always looks anxiously to the hour of do- 
mestic repose; she has a destiny to fill as important as his, for 
which she is endowed with wonderful qualifications. "All 
things'' were " very good in the sight" of the great Creator; 
but one other exercise of his omnipotent power was required 
to complete its transcendent perfections. To fulfil this object 
of his holy and exalted conceptions, he finally created woman, 
as the crowning glory of his Divine wisdom. 

Woman combines in her exalted attributes all that was re- 
quired to accomplish the moral perfections of creation. She 
was enriched wiflb the proclivity for ardent passion^ and per- 
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petual affinity. Her winniDg channs fan up the eagerness of 
mutual loTO; and startle into joyful life the quick and proud 
conceptions of mysterious nature. 

She is unconscious of her own beauty, knows no guile, and 
suspects no wrong. If she is poor, she cheerfully works, and 
wastes nothing; ST she has money and lands, with the artless 
simplicity of a child, she gives them all to her husband; thanks 
him to take them; and is delighted, if they win his love. 

Woman is not fastidious ; she marries the wise and ignorant, 
rich &nd poor, old and young, good and bad, the ugly and the 
handsome. 

If her husband is more learned or rich, she makes it up by 
kindness and complacency ; if he is poorer, or more ignorant, 
she cheerfully brings herself down to his level; if older or 
younger, the spirit of accommodation is still triumphant. 

If he is bad, she keeps herself respectable, goes to church, 
makes him no worse, and very often persuades and reclaims 
him from sin. 

All restraint and opposition to her marriage are unheeded, 
however proudly bom, or delicately educated. If a groom, a 
gardener, or a stranger, significantly looks at, or pauses for her, 
he is not suspected, repulsed, or reported; but thought of, 
watched, and waited for, countenanced, secretly met, and, if 
marriage is offered, run away with. 

She is always in earnest, and is much more dependent on 
man's respect for her than he has credit for. When he dares 
to play the part of seducer and bigamist, it would seem that he 
can do so with impunity. 

It would also seem that she was made for no other purpose 
than marriage, and that, unless she is suffered to fall into this 
abyss of her manifest destiny, she comes to nothing. 

True, she is not now perfect, for she fell with man; but she 
was once perfect, and now is more perfect than man. 

She was not forbidden by God to eat the apple ; and it does 
not appear that Adam told her she must not eat it. 

She was not reproached with this as of a wilful sin ; besides, 
she was beguiled ; her sin was not profane, and her condem- 
nation was not so heavy. 

There are bad women ; but there is not one bad woman to 
every ten thousand bad men : every man has some bad propen- 
sity; something sly, selfish, or sinister. 

When she is kind and pure, she feels no lack of filial love 

12* • 
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by a reckless and forbidden union ^ nor is the purity of her 
character compromised by her devotion to an infamous hus- 
band. 

Impelled by the mysterious spell upon her weak and confid- 
ing nature, she steals &om her cradle and her home for a clan- 
destine, precipitate, perhaps a fatal marriage. 

Unconscious of wrong, she flies back, and casts herself in 
anguish upon the bosom of her beloved mother, who never 
spurns her, but, woman-like, sobs in mournful sympathy ; she 
averts her timid eye from the angry brow of a proud and 
haughty father, at whose feet she kneels, to be discarded, and 
cast out with scorn. 

Still she is in solemn earnest; nothing but death can change 
her uDextinguishablc love for her husband ; and if he will siif- 
fer her presence, and give her one-half the chance which is 
grudgingly given to a common house-dog, she will follow him 
round the world, and cling to him, through infidelity, cruelty, 
disease, infamy, and death ; and sacrifice for him her life and 
soul, totally regardless of the odium and persecution of the 
world. 

Her destiny and her doom were " th^ desire shall he to thy 
husband/' and "Ae shall rule over thee.'* 

Even with ''the suffering/ sorrow of her sex/' her natural 
and inherent instinct is to seek for, to lean upon, and cleave 
unto man; she always believes him to have honest intentions; 
and naturally converts slight attentions into purposes of mar- 
riage. 

It is the predominant thought of her existence; a pleasing, 
cheerful dream ; a secret, thrilling impulse of confiding nature, 
fanned into hope, and then to love. 

The surrender she makes in marriage is so complete that it 
would be idolatry but with her ; it is not profane in her, for it 
is God's command. 

To her, marriage is a rapturous, lasting banquet ; it is the 
bright and dazzling star of love and homage to her husband. 

This is but a faint coloring of the picture of her never-dying 
love for man. 

Her pride, her destiny, begins with joy, and grows with 
glorious usefulness, or anguish, sorrow, and despair. 

The instances in which women do not have the moral excel- 
lence and charms peculiar to their sex are very uncommon; so 
unusual that, when they are without them, even though they 
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have in some respects delicate appointmentA^ wh^n tlu»y ba^^ 
tbe sly, cold, and severe mental indications of man — it attraHM 
immediate notice; and if they are not brazen and boM in mao^ 
ner, they are destitute of the soft and innocent iif,nfuU(M^ 
-which so eminently belongs to woman; tbi^ hav<^ an air of fit' 
markable promptness and self-possession in their upeeeb wtA 
deportment which cannot be concealed ; the distineti/m hetw^^efi 
ihem and a timid, gentle, tme woman, is so ob^ionn, that they 
seem to be another class of beings. Hnch women have ail the 
craft and canning of man, combineil with the wont propenut^ 
ties of their own sex. They get this from their Ulh^n. Their 
number are few. Woe to the husband that fpkU wwM a wife ^ 
It were better for him to have a millstone tied aUmt his neek, 
and to be cast into the sea. 

There is no unkindness or discourtesy inten/i/4 by this tme 
and natural portrait of woman. 

No tongue can speak, no worrls can exprefM, the iliimifable 
sphere of thought, passion, and piety, which is exelfMi^ely ftlM 
up by her wonderful faculties. 

Her coming forth into the world is hall/:d with pfrrental 
ecstasies of true delight. In infancy, she is a $kw^:t ^'i»emh; in 
childhood, she is bright and angelic ; at maturity, she brvht mA 
blooms in fragrant glory; and seems as if she was a nk^nuti ft it 
all to kneel and worship at 

When a wife, she gladly quits the world; and the million td 
its habitations, from the whitened cot it} the ^at^^'Jtvm ysthcttf 
point to the empire of her proud and glorir/ns sway. 

As a mother, she fills her destiny with blameless lore and 
holy piety; and, as a conscientious believf:T, she is the blesserl 
mother, as she was the silent sentinel, at the Uftah of her be- 
loved Saviour. 

She has the seraphic purity of the ang«^;ls in heaven, with tho 
celestial sympathy and thrilling pasj»ions fd har wtJL, which 
were mjrsteriously and exclusively bestowd by Go^l upon this 
final and triumphant work of his Almighty creation. 

The forgoing remarks flow from the spontaneous effusion of 
every man's heart, and he mourns to have them tested by re- 
aUty. 

The instinctive impulses of his soul are rebuked by the chill- 
ing eerlaiiilj that^ with all the fascinations of woman, she too 
is impeffigefc; that she is ruled by the same iron sceptre of pas- 
aon and pnSe that holds dominion over him, and that very 
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many of her sex are secretly influenced by and openly indnlge 
in the worst depravities of our nature. The foregoing picture 
must therefore be carefully and honestly examined^ lest \ta 
dazzling charms and fascinating and delusiye shades should 
conceal its imperfections. 

Women appear to be almost insensible to the moral deformi- 
ties of men; and men, firom their evil sympathies, do not yeiy 
much notice each other's depravities; unless provoked. 

But the moral imperfections of women are more obvious, 
from their delicate nature ; at this point, we are struck with the 
terrible changes produced by man's expulsion from paradise. 

The sequel develops, with women, most wonderful evidences 
of this catastrophe. 

From her previous purity, and her subsequent apparent.per- 
fections the mind is charmed with the novelties of her character, 
and reluctantly, and not until late in life, is able to cast off tiiis 
delusion. 

However ungallant it may seem to write down theee stub- 
born truths, it is but an act of justice that it should be faith- 
fully performed, to guard man and woman both, against the 
dangerous consequences of trusting too much to superfiksial ap- 
pearances, and the excitements of passion. 

All general results are made up of minute details, and vnthout 
an accurate knowledge of the latter, however apparently insig- 
nificant may be the task of their deliberate examination, there 
is no other true process for the philosophical solution of any 
proposition. 

Bearing in mind these suggestions, it will be found that the 
objects detected behind the first bright shades of this dazzling 
picture are the shadows of her inherent follies. 

By the fall, her pure and holy nature was changed, and all 
its calm and heavenly elements were inverted. 

Making all just exceptions and allowances for females who 
are resolute in resisting bad propensities, being the class first 
described, a reference to the first practical traits of the character 
of those not included in the first named class discloses the mor- 
tifying truth that she has an ungovernable passion for per- 
sonal display, for gaudy, dashing dress, for every new fashion, 
and for frivolous company. 

For curls, laces, dashing shawls, hats and dresses, feathers 
and flounces; brilliants, dangling chains, watches,^and jewelry; 
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simpering smiles, sly glances, painted cheeks, lips, and dimples; 
penciled brows and eyelashes, bergamot and mask, with affect- 
ed and conspicuous ^ectations of bashfolness, innocence, and 
beauty. 

She will not belicTe that plain dress, industry, discretion, 
unpretending simplicity of deportment and conYersation, and 
an unblemi^ed reputation— these good old-fashioned female 
yirtues, so lai^ly held and modestly practiced by the truly 
pure of her sex only — ^will command the esteem of all decent 
persons, and extort the respect even of the bad. 

And that the only persons attracted by perspicuous dress and 
behavior are fops and libertines, who track out, and assign to 
such women, married or single, an equivocal position, from which 
they never escape. 

Such women, when married, if they can make a pretext for 
keeping servants, whoUy neglect their house-work and cooking, 
and denounce them as fill^by and vulgar. In this way, their 
husbands never have wholesome food, or decent accommoda- 
tions, and their expenses are doubled in waste, and feeding ser- 
vants and visitors. 

Single women of this character maintain an impregnable 
aversion to house-work, and openly abhor and utterly despise it. 

However ignorant, low-bom, and unfit for anything but 
drudgery, they obstinately shun work, although thereby they 
can always obtain good wages, comfortable homes, and be in the 
way of obtaining reputable marriages. 

The result is that they lead vagrant lives, are always poor, 
spend everything they can get in fine clothes, never acquire a 
good reputation; no one can depend on them, nor can they de- 
pend on themselves. 

They lounge about home as long as they can, put themselves 
on others, and, when finally compelled to go to work, instead 
of going into the employment of reputable families, turn circus, \^ 
riders, supernumeraries, dancers, singers, and actors at theatresjp^ 
and do anything but work, and become loose and abandoned. ^ 

Thousands of families, public houses, hotels, steamboats and 
steamships and packets, are obliged to employ men to do all 
the cooking, chamber-work, and waiting, at which women can 
do more, and do it better, and make better wages than men, 
and more than they, the women, can make at men's work. 

The most absurd and disgusting incongruities are produced 
by thus inverting all the occupations of life. 
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The furmer's wife and daughters may, at the in-gatherings, 
help him, and he may help them, npon any emergency, with 
propriety ; but, to see a woman ploughing, or at work in a coal- 
mine, or a man washing dishes or scrubbing floors, is fulsome. 

To reciprocate labor is proper, but to make permanent ex- 
change of it is unnatural; neither can prosper. 

Women are most aptly fit fw aU sorts of house-work, and 
teaching all the primary branches of learning ; fat aocouoher- 
ing, nursing, manufacturing aU kinds of wearing apparel, ex- 
cept mens' hats, boots, and shoes; keeping aooount>books, 
dockets, records, and eyery kind of shops, and buying and sell- 
ing all sorts of light wares and merchandises, and executing de- 
signs for and the manu^ustory of silks, ribands, laces, light 
goods, and for everything appurtenant to works of ornament, in 
which they can exercise superior taste and skill. 

In all this wide range of honorable and useful labor, they 
hi excel the men. For all these pursuits they should be most 
adequately educated and generously rewarded, and no man 
should be allowed to compete with them. 

There are thousands of men and women whose mental capa- 
cities are not up to the leyel of conventional responsibility, and 
are, therefore, not adequate to the performance of any employ- 
ments above subservient and subordinate duty, who have no 
judgment, and are but barely able to do as they are bid. 

There is no end to the abortive efforts of men and women 
both, even to keep house, or to carry on the most trifling pur- 
suit, upon the strength of their own judgment. 

When they discover that they labor under this inefficiency, 
they should abandon the experiment, and resign themselves to 
the safe and quiet irresponsibilities of servitude, where they are 
free from care, and their wants are supplied by their earnings, 
without being exposed to the risks of experiment and enter- 
prise. 

It is absurd to answer these positions by saying that we are 
all equal, and that a poor person has a right to live in his own 
house, and to. live as well as a rich person. This is not true : 
every one has an undoubted right to live as he may choose off 
of the result of his own earning, or off of means acquired by in- 
heritance or devise ; but he has no right to run in debt, or to 
live by trick and fraud ; and, if he is poor, he is bound to live 
according to his means. 

If he has to work for his living, he should do it patieotlj; 
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and not find fault with Hbote who cm fire wittumi tL He baa 
no right to coret hia nei^bor^a good fbrtmie. 

Poverty ia the deatinj of some — thia liea between liiea and 
their Maker. 

K we are not &vored inth aagacitj anfficieot to taJbe part ia 
the sharp competitiona of the wcM-ld, we should be oontoit wHh 
a comfortable aubsistenee, whidi, by induatij, we eaa alwaja 
make off of the oceaaionB of othera, if we hare health and are 
temperate, and lay by aomething for infirmity aaod a^e. 

The art of acquiring property eoniaala more in aelf-denial 
and saving than in making money. 

Persons in the anbaidiary eph&reB iA lile are alwaya inft from 
the casualties of a boay and adventaroas world, whereaa the 
best qualified are ever fiuling in the paraaits of wealth and 
fiime. 

The imperious kws of self government apply moat obviooily, 
with more force, to poor single females when thrown upoa 
their own resonroea, than to men. 

It may be said, with certainty, that while women remain ex- 
clusively in their own spheres, they hold their fortunes in their 
own hands. 

This view of the subject is most strikin^y illustrated by a 
reference to the beautiful and dignified system of the Quakers, 
whose women are educated with proud emulaiions for house* 
hold duty. 

Look upon their clean chambers, plain and perfect wardrobes, 
the order, elegance, and quiet simplicity of all their domestic 
movements; no noise, confusion, waste, or irregularity; every* 
thing to admire, and nothing to criticise. 

It has passed into a proverb, that no man can go amiss in 
taking a wife from these excellent people; that no Quaker 
woman ever fiuled to make a good wife; that all their women 
get married, make their husbands respectable, and that none 
of them are indigent. 

Their poor women are most cheerfully put upon a footing 
with the fiunily they serve, because, in education and moral 
worth, they are all alike, eat at the same table, and live to- 
gether on terms of equality and free intercourse, and mingle 
with the relations and friends of the family, and thus obtain an 
elevated reputation fiir true and real worth, under the auspices 
of which, the only aafe and prudent preliminaries for an honor- 
able marriage can be obtained. 
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The warmth and constancy of woman's love is sometimes as 
enthusiastic as it is profane, and as selfish as it is fickle. A 
singular instance of this is put by the author of " Vanity Fair/' 
which he says is true : — 

"Amelia, who had just been married to Captain George 
Osborne, of the British army, saw her husband slip a note in 
a bouquet to Rebecca Rawdon, at the Duke of Richmond's ball 
at IBrussels, which was held on the evening before the battle of 
"Waterloo. This circumstance, together with his neglect of her, 
and his marked attentions to Mrs. R. during the whole evening, 
overwhelmed Mrs. 0. with jealousy and despair. The next day 
Captain Osborne was shot in battle; she forgot the intrigue, 
gave birth to a son, upon whom she doted with frantic fond- 
ness, and dedicated eighteen years in fervent adoration of her 
husband's picture, and devotion to his memory, and obsti- 
nately persevered in rejecting the generous and noble hand of 
Major Dobbin. 

" At length she was rebuked for the folly by Beckey Rawdon, 
whom she loaded with reproaches, and charged her with false- 
hood and cruelty. Beckey dispelled the delirium of her mad 
infatuation by flinging into her face the ballroom invitation to 
her to abandon her husband Col. Rawdon and elope with Cap- 
tain Osborne. 

" Upon this disclosure, Amelia wiped her eyes, stamped upon 
the letter, sent for Captain Dobbin, waited in a drenching rain 
for his arrival in the steamer, leaped into his arms, loaded him 
with kisses, crawled under his cloak, clung like a maniac to bis 
arm, devoured his hand with caresses, and married him right 
off; forgot her sainted George, and with a brighter flame more 
ardently worshiped at another shrine." 

For the purpose of the illustration, it is immaterial whether 
this tale be real or fictitious ; for it is a common incident in the 
every day development of the mysterious character and singular 
temperament of man and woman both ; and another irresi^blo 
proof of their surprising, selfish, impulsive, and mental similarity. 

The same author takes occasion to give some glowing pictures 
of the self-denial and incredible endurance of woman. 

The following are some of his sympathetic indulgences. 
They are fraught with exquisite feeling and truth. 

" What do men know about woman's martyrdoms ? Wc 
should go mad had we to endure the hundredth part of those 
daily pains which are meekly borne by many women. Cease- 
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But this is maintaining that the fate of man ictoItc^ tribi- 
lations like those of woman, instead of shewing ihat. from the 
acute and peculiar character of woman's nature, she is no: so 
apt \o hold, except by impulse, the ©nncem for man that he 
does for her, and that, therefore, his lot in life is not a subject 
of the same oonaderation with her as hers is with him. 
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Hence the beautiful and pathetic apostrophes before recited, 
and the songs and rapturous sympathies of man in all times for 
woman. 

Whereas the writings of woman contain no such exuberant 
exclamations towards man. She has not expressed her opinion 
upon this subject. 

This is a subject of much interest, and it seems occasion has 
been taken by an author of acknowledged authority to consult 
the safe and careful judgment of aged, experienced, and intel- 
ligent women, in all spheres of society, from the wife of the 
humble laborer up to the noble consort — ^the ignorant and the 
wise, the ancient and pure matron, widow, and virgin — the mere 
moralist and the devout believer — ^and he finds, from these safe 
and solemn sources of information, that the mental ^nd moral 
elements of the sexes, as to the reciprocation of their sympa- 
thies, are most widely apart ; that the destiny of man is, in the 
sober judgment of candid and intelligent woman, more beset 
with cares, anxieties, and exposures than hers; and for these 
reasons she would wish all her children to be daughters ; that 
she would sooner trust to the faith and discretion of a man 
than to those qualities of woman ; she will point out the eccen- 
tricities of her infant daughter, whose faults she can, but the 
father cannot detect, from his sexual tenderness. These she 
will contrast with the ready submission of her son. She marks 
this spirit of self-will and rebellion consummated and confirmed 
in the pubescence of the daughtec| JAer when, her secret feel- 
ings are contempt of advice, and hatred for restraint ', that, 
when married, she will degrade and drudge her mother, or 
leave her to helpless want and public charity : while her son 
will slave his life, forego the allurements, or repudiate the 
charms of matrimony for his beloved mother; that he will be 
a father to her, and faithfully cherish his bereaved father ; and 
how seldom the daughter voluntarily, cheerfully, and proudly 
performs these holy offices of unaflFected piety for her parents ! 

She will point for comparison to every human shed and 
shelter as the home-place of woman, reared, supplied, and de- 
fended by the labor and valor of man. 

She will tell you that while woman is nestled and cherished 
in the closets of plenty and the cloisters of security, millions 
of men are upon the boisterous ocean, amidst its howling hor- 
rors; or, abroad, surrounded by deadly contagions, famine, 
pestilence, and war. 
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That millions of men shadow not their door-ways but to feed 
and slumber, or, at long intervals, to bring home tlie fruits of 
their toil for woman ; and that all the imminent and uneeasing 
responsibilities of human existence are thrown upon the hands 
and rest in the hearts of man. 

She will nominate the earth-bed watching, mean subsistence, 
oppressive labor, persecutions, crosses, wrongs, and out-door 
exigencies of man, to which her favored sex is an utter stranger. 

And she will certify that, if her character has been clean, 
and she has been discreet in her deportment, in all her emer- 
genoies through life, man has acknowledged her superiority, re- 
spected her as a sister, revered her as a mother, loved her as a 
daughter, and defended and cherished her as his wife. 

The same author also says that brutal lust, heartless avarice, 
and remorseless depravity, abated from this summary of man's 
relative contraventionalism with woman, and the veracity of 
this inventory will be ratified by every intelligent and honest 
mother who has reached the age of fifty years. 

These views present, perhaps, a fair representation of the re- 
lative characteristics of the sexes, and they go very far to show 
the great similarity of their physical propensities and animal 
wants : how essentially defective, and respectively subservient 
and necessary they are to each other's existence ; how involun- 
tarily blind they are to each other's imperfections in everything 
which concerns these sexual deficiencies ; how urgent and im- 
pregnable their reciprocal affinities, passions, and mental sensa- 
tions ; and how eminently important it is for both to be governed 
by the sober dictates of wisdom, and to avoid the stimulating ex- 
citements of desire, in the preliminaries for a congress of their 
mutual destinies inevitably for life, perhaps for never-ending 
eternity. 

Another author makes the following remarks, from the ap- 
plication of which thousands must be excused; however, they 
do apply^ no doubt, with melancholy truth to many more of the 
Bex than the candor of woman or the gallantry of men would 
be disposed to acknowledge. 

He says that all women have an inherent propensity to 
criticise their husbands, parents, brothers, and children; that 
upon emergencies, such as accidents, injuries, persecutions, and 
alarming illness, their sympathies are sometimes wakened up 
from self-interest or fear; but in the ordinary current of do- 
mestic affairs, and at church, on visits, drives, &c., they imper- 

18* 
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tinentlj and impatiently cbide, find fault, contradict, and reboke; 
that they reserve their urbanity and their smiles for strangers^ 
80 much so, that instances occur of surprising contrasts between 
their rigid and dissatisfied tempers at home, and tbeir bland 
and captivating complacency abroad; that women bold each 
other in distrust, suspicion, and jealousy, have -no mercy or 
compassion for each other's peculiarities, errors, or foibles, and 
unsparingly denounce, condemn, abuse, and persecute each 
other, ri^t or wrong, if provoked to anger or resentment. 

That every frank, intelligent, and experienced woman will 
acknowledge that she would sooner trust to the first decent- 
looking man she meets in the streets, if in adversity or want, 
than to the benevolence or sincerity of any one of her own sex. 

That they neglect their household duties, and to bave pre- 
pared seasonable, well-dressed, and punctual meals, clean lodg- 
ing-rooms, and clothing; lie in bed or read the newspapers before 
breakfast, promenade and make calls before dinner, pay or re- 
ceive visits in the afternoon, and leave the breakfast, dinner, and 
supper to be got up by ignorant, lazy, wasteful, and filthy ser- 
vants, too much cooked, or not half done, and carelessly and 
unseasonably dished. 

That they do not provide for their household at suitable times 
and with care and economy, but send their servants for every 
cent's wortb of groceries and marketing at the moment it is 
wanted, and thus everything got is stale or of inferior quality, 
and paid for at the highest prices. 

That, although they are wholly dependent for homes, shelter, 
protection, and subsistence upon their husbands or fathers, upon 
who'se indulgence and purse they unhesitatingly obtrude every 
whim and caprice, they take no pleasure or pride in minister- 
ing kindly, in seasons of fatigue and anxiety, to their compo- 
sure, comfort, and personal convenience, in watching and 
cheerfully anticipating their wants, in keeping clean, neat, 
and ready for use their clothing, chambers, lodgings, and food; 
but that, on the contrary, they fret, scold, and snivel; in im- 
patient and impertinent murmurs find fault, evade and refuse 
to perform the most proper and appropriate offices of conjugal 
love and filial duty. 

It has also been said that they oftentimes entertain no true 
respect for their domestic protectors and their homes, no genu- 
ine spirit of frugality, for economical living and dress; th^t they 
will spend every cent they J^ave, and all they can obtain from 
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vided affeetion and fiddkj to her familT, ai>d {*x not keefang 
away the serpent of temptaticio from ho' heanhsU»e. 

The story is also reeorded of an <4d man who had outlived 
dragooning and snbmisaoD, and then peached upon the profli- 
gacy of his funily, by the productacin of an undisputed account 
eurrent of their petty frawis upon his peace and his purse, by 
which it induHtably appeared, that, all fractions, day visit^ 
parties, and pie-nics ofl^ he had supplied a sc^ aggregate of 
extra feed amd board for seven sturdy genteel paupers, for 
twenty-one years, equal to one person Hving for one hundred 
and forty years, voA more than enough to bring up and educate 
seven ^ildrrai to ihe age of twenty-one years. 

It is also said that, if the husband revolts at these fashion- 
able abuses, however he discovers their degrading and demoral- 
iang influmees upon his family, or expels these loafing vultures 
fimn his house, or forbids his family their participation, he is 
ipsolted, abused, and denounced as stingy and mean. 
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These are humiliating truths, and they impulsively raise the 
just reflection that man's peace, repose, and happiness require 
no rounds of company and visitors, and that these blessings are 
most found in retirement, and in avoiding all intimacies except 
with his own blood and family. 

That our time and thoughts should be dedicated to the work 
of accommodating our habits, tempers, dispositions, and conduct 
to the proper wishes and happiness of our select friends, and in 
persuading and encouraging them to cherish with us a cheerful 
reciprocation of all the affections and purities of the heart. 

By this rational and consistent course of life, we may sur- 
round ourselves by true and real friends, fastened to us by ties 
of love and confidence, and thus establish a sure and permanent 
compact of social faith and safety-. 

We may mingle with the world, and gaze upon its follies and 
pageantries for business, instruction, and curiosity; but we should 
carefully and resolutely shun its intimacies, and avoid its pa^ 
ticipations. 

We are social creatures, and essential to each other's happi- 
ness, but the indiscreet indulgence of this impulse is pernicious 
to moral purity, and destructive to personal safety. 

God made man for solemn and intense, and not for pro&ne 
or empty sympathies ; for love and labor, and not for selfish- 
ness and sloth; for faith and hope, and not for treachery and 
chance; for honor and temperance in all things, and not for 
falsehood and extravagance ; for wise and select friendships, and 
not for careless and promiscuous consort with an obscene and 
degenerated world. 

Perhaps few minds are prepared to emit the refined and 
beautiful sentiments contained in the lectures, a very faithful 
abstract of which is hereafter given from the "Evening Bul- 
letin" of Philadelphia, December, 1849. 

The author of these rich and glowing emanations, by reason, 
it is supposed, of his not being more familiar with the practical 
affairs of life, is somewhat visionary in his abstractions on 
literature; notwithstanding this, he is eminently qualified for 
the most delicate and chaste conceptions of the character of 
woman. 

By reason of his seclusion from the world, it will be re- 
marked that his ideas upon this interesting subject are prin«- 
pally addressed to her affections^ moral excellencies, and intel- 
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Lectaal affinities; rather than to her personal qualities and rela- 
tiye or domestic attributes. 

But it is to be regretted that his better reflections had not 
been also bestowed upon the character and powers of Shak- 
speare^ whose women he uses for illustrating his views of the 
female character ; that it did not occur to him to think fur- 
ther upon the causes and sources of that great man's triumphs 
d thought and expression; his surprising and extraordinary 
fiusulties of conceiving and portraying fiction without faulty and 
exposing nature without fiction; his boundless capacities for 
solemn meditation, vivid wit, biting sarcasm^ bitter hatred; fierce 
revenge, brilliant fancy, and burning love. 

Whether all these conspicuous elements of Shakspeare's trans- 
cendent intellect were inspired^ as he contends, by the man- 
ners and literature of his time, the character of which, accord- 
ing to the present standard of intelligence and propriety, must 
have been vulgar, degraded, and superstitious, if it is to be 
judged of by the liberal use he makes of obscene language and 
extravagant and unnatural representations; or whether these 
mental inspirations of the great poet, as is here suggested, are 
not more satisfactorily to be accounted for in the vigor of his 
judgment, his vast knowledge, disciplined experience, refined 
excitement, glowing fancy, ardent enthusiasm, intense study, 
resolute and untiring labor through life, together with a keen 
and constant watch upon the practical character and graphic ef- 
fects excited by the mental and physical living enactments of his 
lofty impersonations, by which he was enabled to magnify his 
generating powers, and cull, and catch, and treasure up^ now a 
bright and then a brighter spark, until the brilliant and daz- 
zling splendor of his anxious and exalted creation was per- 
fected. 

The notes of Mr. Dana's lectures upon 

WOMAN 

are as follows : — 

Mr, Dana's Third Lecture. 

Tuesday Evehiho, Dec. 4th. 

Mr. Dana announced, as the subject of his third lecture, 
woman — the characteristics of the sex, and the essential differ- 
ences between the nature of man and woman. These differ- 
ences be considered as grounded in nature^ not arbitrary nor 
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the result of accident. He would not attempt, by reasoning, to 
prove the distinction, but would set out with it as an admitted 
truth, to be viewed rather as the result of a sentiment, and 
lying deeper than the understanding. 

He disavowed all sympathy with the tendencies of the times 
to change the position of woman, and place her in a similar po- 
sition to man. In the preservation of all that is feminine in 
her, lies the deep respect we feel for her. The extreme of this 
doctrine, of changing the condition of woman, is that which . 
claims for her political rights. It rose in England and France 
about the time of the old French Revolution, then died away, 
but is alive again. There is again much talk about the rights 
of woman. There are plenty in the world to set the kettle boil- 
ing, and not only one, but the whole range is teeming and bub- 
bling, from the great political kettle down to the Tittle onea 
In this outcry about rights and equality, woman will have good 
luck, if she do not come out of the play like Nick Bottom, in 
Midsummer Night's Dream, with an ass's head on. 

No man, strictly speaking, can be solitary, and continue truly 
a man. He is as essentially social as he is individual. If his 
condition is a lower one, it is so in order that another may be 
developed in a higher state. There must be concession as well 
as appropriation. The social state must become a representa- 
tion of the entire man. This condition of society, and the tme 
happiness arising from it, were illustrated by a quotation from 
an old divine, who, speaking of saints and angels, says that 
though they differ, yet all are perfectly happy — just as the 
strings of an instrument are; some are high and others low, jet 
they produce a perfect harmony. So, from the different de- 
grees of glory in heaven there springs a harmonious order of 
Divine wisdom, which glorifies every one. 

The distinctions of sex designate certain indestructible rela- 
tions, such as that of father, mother, &c. These imply an order 
of beings pre-ordained to such relations, possessing mental as 
well as physical differences. This order is perfect in its kind, 
and when a division of it takes occupations not concordant with 
its nature, we perceive a jar, and the distinctive attributes are 
more or less effaced. Each sex is peculiar, and has its limited 
attributes. Woman has hers, and whenever ambition leads her 
to attempt to act the man, she, so far, ceases to be a woman. 

We look on nothing finite when it is single, which does not 
cause a sense of loneliness. A solitary field flower creates a 
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he distinction fanciful has never loved at all. Let woman 
^ware how she strives to love like a man. 

She is half to blame who has been tried. 
He comes too near who comes to be denied. 

Ladt 3I0STA6US. 

Vith all her fcmininencss, she cannot love at all. Let her cul- 
ivate her nature in the spirit of a woman, and in nothing else. 
lerein alone lies her true being, happiness, and power. The 
ifierenoe between courage in the two sexes was also illustrated; 
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the quality so active in man having in woman a mild ooonte- 
nancc, and overcoming, because it strives not. 

Much scorn has been expressed at the doctrine of man's su- 
premacy. No true woman, however, will refuse to acknowledge 
it. There is a sense of reverence in all of us. It is called into 
action by beauty, by the innocent face of a child. It makes 
the strong man gentle before a child; and yielding as a woman 
in the presence of woman. It gives to woman the power of 
man in the presence of man. That woman is wanting in some- 
thing essential who has not this feeling of reverence. 

If there is a lack of it towards maU; there is danger that it 
may be feeble towards God. Many women may have married, 
but none have loved, without this reverence. 

The humanizing eflFects of home were beautifully dwelt upon. 
To man, it belongs to labor; to woman, to fit the laborer for his 
work. Without woman, man would be but half a man, and the 
world would experience a jar. The hot haste of modem inno- 
vation bids fair to destroy the sentiment of life and the beauty 
of home. 

Must this process, which is just changing the mental world, 
go on for a dispute about social rights ? If woman leave the 
fireside, and turn political reformers, what a fearful state we 
should be in ! Man would be branded by her at the ballot-box- 
out-talked by her in the market-place. Such a change would 
be monstrous. Love would become brutalized — ^woman would 
become gross as man; and there would be no longer man and 
woman, but a new race of moral and mental hybrids. 

The lecturer spoke of many modern customs (more prevalent 
in New England, probably, than here) ; such as making a dis- 
play of children's talents through the newspapers ; with such 
announcements as that Miss Brown received the fiist prize for 
English grammar, &c. We have Portias innumerable, Daniels 
come to judgment. We hear of Mrs. President so and so, and 
committees and secretaries of the same sex. Even in a court- 
room, during the trial of a case of mercantile interest, business- 
men found no places, because the court was full of ladies. 
There is too much of publicity for the well-being of woman. 
Let the principle thus commenced be acted out, and there would 
soon be corresponding physical changes. The voice and fea- 
tures would take the expression of the changed spirit within. 

The lecturer disclaimed that he held woman altogether in- 
ferior to man. The intellect is not the highest attribute — the 
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moral qualities are higher. But the tendency is to force the 
intellect; and leave the heart fallow. This prevailing pride of 
intellect is bad enough in man; how much worse in woman! 
No one mind can know all things. The truest knowledge is 
to know what to know. 

"A little wisdom is better than much knowledge.'' 

Let woman seek and do that for which she is physically and 
spiritually pre-configured. To the general rule of man's su- 
premacy there are exceptions. Genius is one, but it is inde- 
pendent^ and only makes the individual in whom it resides its 
organ. Woman need not be lost sight of; but many seek 
notoriety, and, if they can write a love-tale, or pen half-a-dozen 
stanzas, are pleased to become the gaudy centre of the public 
gaze. There is too great a propensity among them to make 
duties abroad, and the womanly attributes are sacrificed to this 
desire for notoriety. A refined man then feels that something 
of beauty has gone forth from her. Woman should only cul- 
tivate whatever is distinctly womanly. When she begins to 
talk of rights, she becomes, not manly, but man-ish. She seeks 
notoriety; man seeks fame. 

The lecturer then spoke of a less public life being favorable 
to intellectual culture. Even in the male sex, some of the most 
interesting minds have been of this retired character. A visitor 
at such a fireside realizes that here is sitting a wise man. 

The true woman is a beautiful being. I pray she may not 
turn iconoclast, and break the image of man's lower worship. 
Let her be content to be the softener of the manlier soul, and 
not come with us into the strife of the world. Let her not 
come into the glare of the sun; but when the sun goes down, let 
her appear to grow brighter, like the stars, as the sun recedes. 
Let her not strive to be the sun, but rather the gentle moon, 
with face veiled at first, but growing brighter. We watch for 
her coming, and still call her the new moon. 

This lecture was followed by an opposition lecture by Miss 
LuCRETiA MoTT, who with great ability confuted some of the 
constrictions of Mr. Dana. She acknowledged the truth of the 
reasons given by him for the exclusion of women from public 
affairs, but contended that these reasons were as obnoxious to 
the participation of the men as they were to the women; and 
that, if women were allowed to participate in them, the na- 
ture and essence of her character would perhaps overcome, if 
14 
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not wholly remove these objections. There is much force in 
this argument. There is no instance of any public occasion, 
professing to be decent, in which woman has taken part, that 
generated disorder and violence, while these constantly occur 
in the congregations of men professing to be respectable. 

Women know their control over men, and use the most con- 
summate skill in the exercise of this power. 

The wife of an officer of considerable rank discovered that 
his re-election by a legislative body was in some peril. 

He had numerous and powerful friends, amongst whom was 
an old Quaker gentleman of standing, who became displeased 
with the gay habits of the incumbent. 

The wife knew her husband's failings ; she placed a high 
value upon the dignity and franchise of his office. She knew 
that it would l?e indiscreet to defy scrutiny ; and resolved upon 
a stratagem, in which she appealed to the sympathies of the 
Quaker and his wife. 

The story is told by the old Quaker himself, as follows : — 

" I had voted for Lemuel twice, and influenced others to vote 
for him. I had known his father, and was glad to see him at 
the head of affiiirs, with a salary and fees worth some six or 
eight thousand dollars a year. 

" They said he played and drank too much. 

" I inquired very carefully, and I thought it was worse than 
it had been reported. 

" When spoken to again upon the subject, I raised a com- 
mittee, and selected another candidate. 

^' This was soon buzzed about , for we made no secret of 
what we had done, nor the reasons for it. 

" The next day Lemuel called on me. 

" I thought he looked impudent. His bad conduct came to 
my mind, and I was about to give him a lecture, when he said, 
^ Mr. Lukins, do you know my wife ?' I replied, ' Yes, cer- 
tainly I know thy wife. I knew her father and mother very 
well ; her mother was my cousin ; her parents once belonged 
to the old South Meeting. Thee knows all this very well. 
Why, what dost thou ask me that question for ?' 

a i Why,' said Lemuel, ^ Rachel says she wants to see you ; 
I do not know what for. She would not tell me; but she told 
me to ask you if she should call on you, or if you would be so 
kind as to pay her a visit this evening after tea.' I told him 
yes, I would go. This kind a flurried my politics. 
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'^ Lemnel said good-by, and bowed with a sort of pleasant 
und respectful look, as he did when he was a boy, and went off. 

'^ Somehow, I thought his face did not look so red as it did 
when he came in. 

^'I went home, and told my wife the whole story; and she 
took the cudgels up for me at once. Said she, ^ Philip, thee 
is now in years, and they look up to thee. Don't thee be 
coaxed off from thy duty ; do it firmly. Go and see Kachel. 
rU be bound it's about politics. I don't blame her to find and 
hide for Lemuel. She has no art. Do thou pinch her hard, 
and she will own up. I do not think she would tell a falsehood. 
Ask her, Philip, if Lemuel drinks liquor, or plays with dice- 
boxes. If he does, turn him out. Go and see. I declare I 
am so curious to know !' 

" Well, I went ; Eachel let me in. She had on a plain cap, 
and her baby was in her arms. She had three dear, clean, 
sweet children. I took up the other two; and she said— ^ It 
is so kind in thee to come and see me ; I wanted to see thee so 
bad.' 

" < Why,' said I, 'thee talks with friends !' 

"' Certainly,' said she ; 'why not ? I always went so; and 
Lemuel has consented to let me bring up my children that way.' 

" ' Is thee not my uncle ?' said the oldest boy to me. 'Why ?' 
said I. ' Why,' said he, ' because mother said she named me 
after thee ; and that thee was my uncle.' 

" ' Weil,' said Rachel, 'now don't think me trying to curry 
in, for this. * I have not seen thee since I was at thy house 
when I was a child ; and thee had father read out for helping 
build that fort in the last war. And father and mother are 
both dead ; and I have no relations but thee and Lemuel ; and 
so when my first child was born, he let me name him after 
thee. And I thought some time thee might know it, and it 
would make thee forgive my dear father. 

" 'And as thee was so much older than I was, I thought it was 
more respectful to call thee uncle; and it seemed to turn out 
right ; for Lemuel says thee has been his fast friend ; and he 
would not have held his office so long, there is so many wants 
it, if it had not been for thy influence. And now thee has 
turned against him; but I am sure thee has not done so 
from spite, but because thee has been told that he has bad 
habits. 

" ' And so I told him to ask thee to let me speak to thee. 
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Thee must not be offended, and think it forward in me;* but 
let me tell thee that Lemuel is slandered by his enemies, to get 
him turned out; he does not drink spirits. 

" ^ I will tell thee all about it. He has his faults. He went 
to the theatre four times last winter; and he insisted upon my 
going, on account of company here that went; but he has not 
been this winter; and says he will not ask me to go again. 

" ^ And he has had several large parties. He says that gen- 
tlemen invite him, and that this is expected from him. They 
eat, and drink, and play cards, smoke cigars, stay late, and dirty 
the room all over. 

" ^ He says thee came once or twice, a little bit.' 

" 'Yes,' said I, 'but I did not stay long.' 

'' 'Well,' said she, 'I wish thee had staid it out, and seen 
for thyself.' 

"She continued: 'I suppose this is fashionable; but it is 
very disagreeable to me; and I find all my female friends, whose 
husbands have these parties, dislike them too. 

" 'I do not think they are genteel; although I am sure there 
is no gaming in our house; and that Lemuel does not smoke, or 
get in liquor. 

" ' He comes in to me often, while the company is here. 

" 'I have watched and listened; it would set me distracted, 
if such things happened; and I am sure, yes I am certain, 
uncle Philip, that they do not gamble, and that Lemuel don't 
drink. But it is all wrong; and I told him something bad would 
come from it; and so there has; for I am satisfied that some 
of these very folks he has feasted here are his enemies; and 
that they have raised these reports, and set thee against him, 
to get him put out of his office.' 

" Eachel told this tale so mildly and artlessly, and with such 
evident sincerity, that every suspicion I had against her husband 
was banished. 

"I was a good deal moved; and as she paused, I looked at 
little Philip, a most intellectual, lovely boy, about ten years old, 
who was earnestly gazing on me, with his eyes full of tears. 

"I kissed the two boys; let them off my knees; kissed Rachel 
and her baby; and asked her if she went first days to old South 
Meeting ? 

"She said, 'Yes.' 'Does thee take thy children?' She 
said, 'Yes.' 'Well,' said I, 'Eachel, fare thee well; fare- 
well, children: Rachel, sit still; thee need not come to the door. 
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I will tell my wife to come and see thee to-morrow or next 
day.' 

" As I went out, little Philip held fast to my hand with both 
his hands; and in a low tone, with great feeling, said: 'My 
father is no drunkard^ or gambler; he loves mother and us, and 
he is a gentleman.' 

*' Well, I went home, and told my wife all the particulars, 
just as they had occurred, and just as I had always told her 
everything that ever happened to me; and waited for her 
answer. 

"After a bit, said I, 'Elizabeth, what hast thou got to say 
to all this?' 'Why,' said she, 'is that child really named 
Philip?' 'Yes,' said I, 'there is no doubt of it; and Rachel 
goes every first day with her children to old South Meeting.' 

" 'And had on a plain cap? I wonder if she did not put that 
on for thee.' 

" 'Oh no,' said I; 'she is dressed plainer than the gay 
friends, and uses our speech. I think it is all real, and that 
she told me the truth about the parties they had.' 

" ' Yes,' said Elizabeth, ' but see what evil comes from these 
vain and worldly practices ! Philip, thee must never go again 
to these vile assemblings of the wicked. I should not wonder 
if they had thee up for a blackleg and a sucker too. As to 
Lemuel, I guess he is the best of them all ; and so, if I was 
thee, I would see that he got re-elected ; just to disappoint that 
covetous set, that are trying to injure Rachel and her children.' " 

But it must be borne in mind that the stimulating induce- 
ments for this potent and mysterious power of woman can be 
excited by nothing but marriage. 

With this, all the concordant elements of nature combine to 
produce reciprocal sympathies, and without it all the affections 
of the heart disunite and fall apart. 

Marriage gives the parties, 'per se, an independent rank in 
all reputable society. 

As a general rule, the wife holds the peace and character of 
her husband and children wholly in her hands. By patience, 
persuasion, and example she can control them all, spite of their 
bad habits and froward tempers. There is no such thing as 
these virtues being wholly disregarded by husband or children. 

The latent influence of a good wife and mother is impercep- 
tible. There is a species of moral fear and instinctive reverence 

14* 
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for her in the bosom of her hnsband and children; and while 
she maintains this dignified dominion of purity and love, the 
rank and standard of her domestic sway will remain unchanged. 

If her husband is idle^ intemperate^ or criminal, or her chil- 
dren are rebellious and wicked, still the respectability of her 
domicil is looked to by the public with deference, and her 
family, however censurable their conduct, will be countenanced 
on her account. 

There are husbands naturally brutal and heartless towards 
their wives, but the instances are rare indeed in which even 
wicked and dissolute men hold their homes in aversion. 

It is a part of the selfish nature of every human being, as 
it is of dumb beasts, to fall back upon their shed or their hovel, 
and to cherish its shelter and its associations. It is not neces- 
sary that there should be ardent love, or the fascinations of 
beauty and passion, to induce this instinctive preference with 
man or beast. The sources of this instinct are found in the 
urgent occasions for repose and refreshment, and in sickness and 

age. 

With the exceptions referred to, there is no husband but 
may be soothed, coaxed, and subdued by an industrious and 
faithful wife. If she tempers love and duty with a generous 
spirit of respect and kindness, ministers to his wants, abstains 
from reproach, derision, and fault-finding; honors, encourages, 
sustains, and ratifies his whims, employs her rights mysterious 
of the nuptial tie, ^^ Besides that hook of winning fairness which 
strikes the eye" (Cymbeline, act v. s. 6), she will soon coil her 
silken cords and witching charms about his soul, beguile and 
win his fierce desires, and finally turn his vagrant sensuality to 
constancy and virtuous love. 

All this was done by Eve, which made her Adam's second 
self in sapless age. And where else can she rest the sole of 
her foot but in this last spot and refuge ordained by God for 
woman ? 

If she finds her husband a brute, without the sensibilities of 
humanity, or if there exists any insurmountable repugnance 
towards him, cut the knot, abjure and quit him; but if he will 
come home, if he is not in grit and grain worse thj^n a reptile, 
if she has not been betrayed by, and has children to him, and 
the reasons for leaving him are not imperious, what can she 
gain by quarreling? There is no rational alternative but to 
quit in peace, or stay and submit. Let what will come^ bear 
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it all, or go. Attempt no refonnaticNi or sobjiigatioD bj force, 
mlenoey or domination. 

This is unnatural, repulsive, and revolting. 

Every step in this path of madness and follj wideni the 
breach, increases aversion, disgust, and hatred, until in wlf- 
deienoe and anger the husband deserts his wife, or turns her 
out of his house. 

This catastrophe, in ninetj-nine cases out of one hundred, is 
occasioned bj the wife's imprudence, for which the world, and 
especially the sensible part of her own sex, most justly condemn 
her. 

In the scene of domestic turmoil, where she beats tbe kettle- 
drum of discord, much more when she breaks up tbe social 
compact, what comes of the children but utter discomfiture ? 

What prudent, well-bred man or woman will venture to marry 
a son or daughter whose mother could not live with ber husband H 
and where it is found out, and it never can be concealed, that 
that mother has superadded to her perfidy an extortion for sub- 
sistence off of the hard earnings of her husband as the price 
of his expatriation from her tortures, this forever stamps the 
last mark of public contempt and scorn upon her suicidal 
destiny. 

Woman, thou art made for peace, love, and duty, and not 
for strife or dictation ! Thou art the gentle dew of Heaven, 
which freshens and cherishes the verdant grass and the fragrant 
flower, and not the roaring furious torrent, to sweep them away ! 

Thou art the living warmth and the glorious light from the 
skies, to vivify and brighten, and not the fire to consume, or 
the darkness for despair ! 

Thou art the celestial paradise of man, and not the serpent 
to sting and poison his or thy felicity ! Love him, or leave him ; 
quit him, or cleave unto him. Beguile, bewitch, and charm him 
as thou wilt, but fi*et him not. Banish thyself forever from 
his presence, or bear in silence all that thy fate ordains. • 

This secret power and dominion, which women so well know 
they can triumphantly hold over man, are essentially blended 
with their nature. 

They are conscious of its possession, and by instinct antici- 
pate its strength and success with the confidence of maturity 
and experience, even in the tender years of budding infancy. 

Allan Bamsay, in his Gentle Shepherd (Act i. s. 2), inspires 
P^ggy> ^^ artless and simple mountain shepherdess, with theaa 
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beautiful and characteristic transports of her ardent soul. Peggy 
breathes the faultless aspirations of her whole sex : and it will 
be seen that the glowing picture of her wild and frantic imagi- 
nation, chaste and brilliant, is sure and true from the first line 
and tint down to the last dark shadows of life. 

The warm emotions of her heaving bosom gently breathe 
forth these lambent expressions : — 
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But in whispers let us ken 



That men were made for us, an' we for men." 
And again — 

" ril rin the risk, no ha'e I only fear, 
But rather think ilk langsome day or year, 
'Till I wi' pleasure mount my bridal bed. 
Where on my Patty's breast I'll lean my bead." 

And when she is cautioned by Jenny against indulging in 
this ecstasy of rapture, she banishes all doubts, and says — 

" There's some men constanter in love than we ; 
They'll reason calmly, an' wi' kindness smile. 
When our short passions wad our peace beguile ; 
Sae when sae'er they slight their maiks at hame 
It's ten to one the wives air maist to blame." 

And then, wrapped up in thrilling love, she lifts to Heaven 
her pure and virgin vow, and exclaims — 

" There I'll employ, wi' pleasure, a' ray art. 
To keep him cheerfu', an' secure his heart: 
A' e'en when weary frae the hill, 
I'll ha' a' things made ready to his will; 
In winter, when he toils thro' wind and rain, 
A bleesing ingle an' a' clear hearthstane; 
Clean bag-a-bag I'll spread upon his lx)ard. 
And serve him with the best we can aiford; 
Good humor an' white biganets shall be 
* Guards to my face, to keep his love to me: 

We'll grow auld together, an' ne'er find 

The lass of youth, when love grows on the mind: 
Bairns an' their bairns mak' sure a firmer tye 
Than aught in love the life of us can spy." 

So that it is seen that this wonderful and triumphant power 
of woman over man is essentially subservient to, and exclu- 
sively depends upon, his concessions, his wants, and his impreg- 
nable passions ; that its sway is contingent and transient, and 
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docs not spring from the almighty design^ or the superior facni- 
ties of her special and marvelous creation. 

And that, with the apparent inconsistencies of her mysteri- 
ous character, there are hlended the most sublime and perplex- 
ing attributes of feebleness and strength, of weakness and 
power, of purity and craft, of love and hatred, of seraphic light 
and withering darkness ; and that the bright or lowering de- 
velopments of these faculties are like the rich and delicate 
strings of a well- tuned harp, which bring joy or discord, as 
they are rudely or chastely struck. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MAN AND WOMAN. 

Marriage essential for both — Only sexually different— Perish in celibacy— ' 
Friendship between same sex — Love only between different sexes— ', 
Cannot be forced apart, or together — Love is the tie, and it is irre- J 
spective of poverty, mind, or purity— Passion — Taste — Affinities — Invin- i 
cible — Temptations — Indulgence — Tricks — Frauds — If sinister motive 3 
with one or both — Can't be hid after trial — Different nations — Prefer- 
ences, and appreciations — Laws against bigamy, incest, seduction, do no 
good — All dissimilarities yield to love — Women better than men — ^Fa- 
miliarity with indulgence drawback on matrimonial happiness^ — Those 
married early are mutually pure and happy — Ignorance is bliss, &c. — 
No peace, if doubt — No duplicate man or woman should be about — ^lo' 
voluntary thoughts — Married persons — Circumspection — Danger of un- 
equal matches. 

On the moral and physical developments of the sexes de- 
pends their harmonious intercourse; and whenever either ser 
has been by itself, however numerous, pure, and benevolent, all 
their moral, mental, and physical energies have worn away to 
monastic misanthropy ; they become greedy cormorants or use- 
less drones. 

There is involved in this branch of curious and interesting 
philosophy no obscurity : it is explained by a correct knowledge 
of a few plain facts, entirely within the reach of every person 
of ordinary understanding. 

The dissimilarity between the sexes is not so great as it is 
at first view supposed. 

The difference in their dress, the rugged surface of one, and 
the soft texture of the other, the parts they separately perform 
in the production and care of their offspring, raise the idea of 
a more positive distinction than that which really exists be- 
tween them. 

Their occupations make no difference, for these are variously 
performed by them in different countries. 
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In some places, the men do the work, and pursue the occupa- 
tions which are done by the women in other places. 

Their infancy, maturity, constitutions, habits, maladies, 
wants, passions, and appetites are alike ; the dififereuce between 
them makes them mutually dependent, and increases the occa- 
sions for their intercourse and intimacy. 

The delicate sympathies of the woman towards man flatter 
his pride and soothe his hours of care ; while her weakness and 
timidity find confidence and /ecurity in his sterner nature. 

And thus their apparent inconsistencies are wisely made un- 
consciously to suit their respective deficiencies of character. 

The concurring tones of the same sex produce jars and dis- 
cord ; whereas there is harmony with the low keys of one and 
the dulcet notes of the other. 

Between men there can only be friendship, not love ; so, too, 
between women ; but between man and woman there is exqui- 
site and rapturous love. 

These apparent discrepancies have no control over the sensi- 
bilities and preferences. 
There is no other tie so strong, so deep, and lasting. 
Eeligion may be more devout, but not more fervent than 
love ; it may be more pure, but not more sincere ; it may be 
morjB calm and holy, but not more enthusiastic and resolute. 

Love pervades alike the hearts of the good and the bad, and 
is wholly blind and indifferent to the conduct and character of 
its object. 
There is disinterested purity in love. 

Pure men have loved most* fondly and devotedly unchaste 
and licentious women ; and the best women have, with reli- 
gioas fidelity and truth, followed to the prison and the gibbet 
the most cruel and dissolute men. 

There is to this infatuation no stint from poverty, crime, in- 
firmity, or opposition ; all these increase its ardor, and fan up 
the never-dying flame of true and genuine love. It is a redeem- 
ing and heavenly principle of our common nature, but often 
made subservient to avarice and lust. 

Under the dissimulations of love, base, cowardly, and heart- 
less villainies have been perpetrated ; spotless virgins have been 
despoiled of honor and every earthly hope; fraudulent mar- 
riages have been put upon innocent and confiding females, fol- 
lowed by neglect, insult, treachery, and false and scandalous 
pretexts for conjugal and fraternal repudiation and banishment ; 
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and sudden and rash marriages have been contracted without 
love. 

Policy and art will not supply the place of affection ; their 
disguise is impracticable to each and both. 

Truth and sincerity lie at the foundation of love ; its voice 
and purity speak with miraculous organs through every me- 
dium from the soul. 

After the eyes are opened, it is an inspiration which cannot 
be assumed or dissembled by either to the other, or to one's 
self; therefore, after the natural affinities are blunted, there 
never is any misunderstanding upon this subject by any one, 
however ignorant. 

Both know for themselves if it be or be not true love, and 
neither can conceal this truth from the other. 

If both are false, either from rank, fraud, or by mistake, they 
should be frank and separate, for marriage then is iniqnitj. 

K one, being true, is deceived, agony unutterable must fol- 
low : for pure love, perhaps, but seldom fades away ; it is like 
charity, which beareth all things. 

Wild and promiscuous desire worships at a secret shrine; it 
is sensual, delights in novel, fierce, and frolicksome impulses; 
but love lifts up its hands and heart to Heaven. 

It is the rich unction given for hope and joy to husband, 
wife, parent, child, brother, and sister. 

Its power and scope are governed by the temperament alone, 
and are indifferent to wealth, wisdom, and honor. 

The songs of refined, and the ballads of rustic love, are alike 
harmonious and sweet. 

The conjugal affections and the ties of consanguinity are as 
ripe and faithful with the ignorant savage, the hardened 
criminal, and the starving beggar, as they are with the wise, 
the just, and the wealthy. 

Instances of the devotion of wives and husbands, parents 
and children, and other relations, in all these grades ; and of 
one, elevated by all that is good, giving succor, and clinging to 
the other, steeped in guilt and infamy, from the days of the 
prodigal son, have occurred so often as to place these impulses 
at a point far above all moral or religious motives. 

They are irrespective of riches and poverty, learning and 
ignorance, good and evil, beauty and deformity, youth and age, 
sickness and health. 

We are not, perhaps, in all these respects, blind, except aa 
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we appear so to those who have oppo«it« ta^itea or vktitm ; that 
Ey we do not see or estimate thiDgs through the ^me tedium. 

Our prejadices, employments^ and ednMumj in mait^tii fd 
business, and in rektion to eTeiythiog in which tht «fa/^ ia 
ooncem^i make us sometimes appear ridicoloas to «ach oth«r, 

A master carpenter and a lawTer were paMeng«r» fm board 
a steamboat, when the lawyer asied the carpent^ if h^ had 
soy news, to which the carpenter replied, with a de«p ftigh, 

'' Yes indeed, to be sure; why, I am snrpriMd that y/>o har^ 
not heard of it; certainly, it is an awfol mate#!T— thiA utrib^, 
^/rom six to nXj or die !* with the joom^^m^n, in a Hnh)eci 
dP great magnitude; there is no telling wh^;re it may end/' 

'<Poh V says the lawyer, ^'that is nothing; I ^iJvA y<^ if 
Uiere was any news." 

'< Oh, no," said the carpenter ; ^' no, J \a^h no new* a^xxit 
politics, accidents, &c. ; no, I have not heard any, l>> ror; 
know of anything new, sir Y' 

« Indeed I do," said the lawyer ; ^^ did yon i»ee an artu^l^ in 
the June number of the Law JfAimal, in irhi/;h tlie deciAi^/n /^ 
our Supreme Court about tavern lioameti and nu>tjng eoort^ 
houses has been renewed by the Hnprr;me Court of ^^^nee* 
ticut, in a mandamus before them about a imluffA-honm ? W/tx 
ought to read it, and see how that Yanke<; jad^^^; ovC'rhauU our 
court ; it is a rouser." 

»« Why," says the former, "do you call that n^;ws? — 1 th/mght 
news was something that would make cvf^Ty Uxl^ wond/^r Who 
cares about the courts? — they are always cr>ntradi/;ting each 
other, and that is nothing new." 

At this moment stepped up a bonnet and nho^^dealer, to whom 
the lawyer s^, ''Well, Mr. Harking, 1k;w do you do? Thin h 
a fine day we have, to go down to Cape May, Have you any 
news, Mr. Harkins?" 

<' Well," said Harkins; ''yes, I thank you, I am pretty well ; 
— I haye no news, but I hare been doing a very fair ratineiis 
this spring; — ^pretty £ur, you may say; — not so good as last 
&11;— but I haTC no right to complain." 

All of these wonder-stricken gentlemen were to each other 
most ridiculous; — to themselves, or each one with his own 
craf^ they would have been no doubt very interesting; because 
they saw the objects that respectively caught their thoughts 
through diflferent mediums. 

These are the Yarieties of taste as to the ordinary afiairs of . 
15 4 
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life in which there is no excitement bcTond that of fkmiliar 
hnsioess. 

Bat where the keen appetites and bad passions are concerned, 
is it wonderfdl that one should look with oomplaconcy and de- 
light upon that which is disgusting to another? and that the 
Toiee, the manner, the person, loathing to some, should be 
graceful and delicious to others? 

This apparent contradiction, but harmonj, sometimes physi- 
cally too, and unknown to the parties, preTails mysteiionsly in 
all the connections between men and women, and thus the 
heterogeneous mass are matched and accommodated; while all 
these wonderful disoordants, when the parties suit, are tiius 
turned from jargon into peace; like the edges of two same teeth 
saws, which tear each other in total ruin until matched, when 
they become one solid plate. 

There is no force, no law that has ever changed or altered 
this obstinate and resolute caprice of nature. 

There is no decree of the church, nor judgment of a court, 
that can force a man and woman to live asunder; — ^if they will, 
it shall not be so; — or make them live together, if they choose 
to live separate. 

All laws imposing penalties upon these subjects have been 
total failures. 

They have never reformed any one, nor have they ever had 
the sympathies of the public. 

Trials for divorce and crim. con. are infamous exposures, whicli 
should be forever stopped. 

Bigamy is beastly lust, and double-faced fraud, and should 
be crushed down with unmitigated rigor. 

Relations who are able should support their kindred, if pau- 
pers; but beyond these domestic derelictions the law, as a re- 
medy by way of reformation or punishment, is an afiectation of 
power which belongs not to man. 

With all the eccentricities in the character and dominion of 
love, it is still an overruling tie. It quietly gets up and firmly 
establishes queer and strangely assorted matches; and settles 
down permanently for life millions of the most turbnlent and 
inti actable. 

It is the great bond of conservative and concretiye safety, 
without which our race would perish, and all the moral elements 
of this world would fall into chaos. 

Religious constraint and family discipline have sought in 
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rain to establish some code or rale bj which mairia^s slinuld 
be governed. 

Simiiurity of Ages, edacation, habiu, religion, cotidilion, nn- 
tkttLy and tongue, has been suggcsUid as esttentiiU dir thiK w.'n- 
oas, Boleiim change — & step that involves oonsiderationh <ti 
greater magnitnde than any event in life. 

And yet, all these roles of obvious discretion arc uUcrly dix-* 
regarded, and the most precipitous and rccklcwt nuptialn juhi 
as cCtfin torn oat as well as those taken with great dditicra- 
tion. 

Those who do not speak the same language, diflfcrent reli- 
pons, old and young, rich and poor, Jew, (^hrixtian, and Tagnn, 
■any and permanently live together, with and without the 
fonns of marriage, under cireumstanocs of mutual confidonoe 
nd harmony that bid deOanoe to all the theorio^ of reason and 
Borals, and triumphantly sustain the certainty, that lo\x, }<ccrt*ty 
invincible, and eternal love, is indifferent to morals, laws, learn- 
ing and zefinemeat; and that it is the germ and root of all the 
fruits and shades of paradise. 

The desires and propensities of men and women, it is seen, 
do not materially differ, although in some other respects they 
are essentially different 

Tliere is much more purity of conduct and character with 
women than men. They are almost wholly free from very 
many of the vices of men. 

The dissolute of both sexes are generally destitute of all 
shame. But of the men and women who make pretensions to 
respectability, the women have a decided advantage over the 
men. 

It is not a practice with tliis class of women to get intoxi- 
cated; whereas men openly get drunk, chew and smoke tobacco, 
use profane and obscene language, lie, cheat, swindle, gamble, 
lebauch, and maraud. 

Women are free from these vices ; they stay at home, do 
their work, nurse and educate their children, and mind their 
business better than men do. 

They take no part in riots, brawls, fights, duels, open lewd- 
ness, and other atrocities, as men, wlio pretend to bo genteel 
md respectable, do with impunity; and to all which brutalitioH 
bheir mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters arc expected to sub- 
nit without a murmur. 
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They are more economical, waste less money, go to chnrcli, 
and practice pure piety, more than the men do. 

Thousands of men professing to be gentlemen, presidents, 
cashiers, secretaries, treasurers, merchants, directors, and func- 
tionaries of institutions, and pew-holders in churches, who 
^demand consideration as persons of respectable standing, and 
would indignantly resent an insinuation to the contrary, at their 
own houses, and at club and gaming-houses, debauch and gam- 
ble; and very many of them are constantly indulging this pro- 
pensity, not for genteel excitement, but for the express and 
sordid purpose of winning money. 

Thousands secretly depend on this infamous occupation for 
the support of their faddilies; and thousands who are husbands 
and fathers are guilty of open infidelity. 

These are practices tolerated and winked at by men of the 
world, who do not allow each other to suffer in their business 
or standing on that account. 

They are never referred to in the estimate or criterion of 
private character; and when named, are universally held as 
gossip or malevolence in the speaker. 

If men are outwardly decent, support their families, and keep ' 
their contracts, they cannot afford to criticise too closely upon 
each other's private affairs. 

The bare suspicion of any such crimes with a woman would 
perpetually blast and damn her name, and forever banish her 
from all decent society. 

How comes this distinction, this remarkable difference in the 
morals and habits of the sexes ? 

There is one suflficient reason for it ; and it is a rule that, ^ 
when one adequate cause for an effect is shown, no other reason 
need be required. 

It is not necessary to hold that women are naturally better 
than men, and less inclined to evil — although, perhaps, all his- 
tory proves this to be true — to account for this undeniable dif- 
ference between men and women. 

Because the whole secret is abundantly explained in the ^t 
that, in early life, men are exposed to temptations which women 
are free from. 

That men become familiar with sin and lose restraint; while 
women are more away from exposure and temptation. 

Whenever women have been exposed to temptation, and are 
wickedly inclined, and have an opportunity, they are as aban- 
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doned as men in. that wlnek m iaeiiieac n 'smar friwsatiatiak: 
not really worse than men. HziuvLjcx i -vtiauit viauxL untmrn "M 
be Worse than a widced ■«■. ''mtumm nut m smk «i^, ttui 
oan, with apparoifc imponiij. iBf#M« mprja <3k ffirtEuir]^ i^ imuL 

A bad woman loees mon b^i ip^ia yj^,Ti»n laua t. 3ua. : aoiC 
the contrast is more itrikiBir> h eeiBi i e Is Jt laimai. aaii aiJM 
because, being watt ftMtf tkit xfjma aait jmk ksmomj «^ 
lers from vice than men do. 

It does not kXkm that, om um aiwoimr, sMft ar% mI -vw^ 
than women ; for men vIk kkre Mim mtimij xeui 'laatikirj 
reared, particularly in the trnmaj^ wiuy aksurrj j*vm^ aoii iiwt 
firom pollndon, are as ezempbrf «s zxu^ wit^gtz vb^ m; ^iuaa 
upon a footing with women who an <dkx9#m«iL 

So that men and wcwtn rsMecactj unoe^ i? liwywiMsit;, 
and men unpolluted bj iadoi^efltfe, ar^ gwwrfary aiidtt^ f<»i^ 
and free from Tieeu 

The great secret fer efvfj^ecia'itf |»miig rj <rja MiitSh^- 
anoe from sin is not to kwnr k. 

It is guilt enough to he anorij^fi ^ad k«» b^ uu^ roit aa4 
involuntary mminationa that yaymBusj Imsms aM ianw tktt 
mind, whether asleep or awake ; wjoua, misMKam. iiwrs. 
gnsting thon^its, whidi m> 4Be ea k«^ <tf w pK AtMt^ 
which bum the modest cheek wick ichaate^ 

^^ Ignorance i$ hlut wkem U u/^My 4^ ^ vde /^ a&«i tiK i^ 
and essential secority is an mMKami^ f?^ t^ ^ 4dNm»i 
from temptation. 

If either husband or wile, w UvdL are anehadte. ^ir ensr 
have been, it blunts the keen ed^^ ^A yat and mrMsnl k^e. 

Familiarity with indulgence genesatea a ^j«dnesa fer nordty 
so strong, that icformation is muMmmoA. with our defs»«r^ 
propensitus, whidi, being whet up Iry iMfct nidn][^e»»> fn/b- 
rally give way withoot leasofae as Wig as the c^pf^offtuniiiea 
and power for perpetration last. 

There can be no real happiDem between manicd penoos 
where there is real or snqieeted infidelity. 

Men suffer no qwaKfifatifl— or exeose for the fomiliarities of 
other men with their wifea; it is held to be an unpaidoDahle 
insult to their honor, and death to the marriage row. 

What, then, must be the bitter pangi d arirtuous wife— sur- 
rounded with her childien, and no other place to fly to but the 
grave — to doubt not her husband's feith to his femily, for his 
wide will keep him there; but tofeeland know that the comer- 

15* 
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stone of his plighted loye has slipped away, and that she is 
postponed for another? 

No duplicate man or woman should ever be about the habi- 
tation, or in the fiimilj of husband and wife, upon terms of 
equality. 

The most atrocious seductions have thus happened. 

Not even relations : none but children and dependents should 
live in intimacy together. 

K aged parents, and poor relations, much more eoumns, 
friends, companions, students, &c., demand charity, ^ve it to 
them from the closet or the purse; but let them not bo inmates, 
to blend their thin and crafty subtleties betwixt man and wife. 

In all fisimilies, the fGimiliarities of a common hearthstone, 
with kindly looks and words, imperceptibly get up an off-guard 
and dangerous companionship. 

Sin and temptation secretly lie in the path, and may betray. 

Even if no real harm is meant or done, suspicions and terri- 
ble doubts may be raised; and bitterness and sorrow oome ficom 
harmless looks and words. 

Into the domicile of a married man no one should ever oome 
without knocking, nor remain for pretended business, or oovert 
visit; it is a holy, consecrated temple, where no one should have 
home or toleration but children and servants, and their natural 
governors. 

If husbands and wives will honestly and truly dedicate them- 
selves in mutual, cheerful, willing faith, no poverty, remorse, or 
shame will hurt their holy home; and death will come, not as 
a messenger of alarm, but with healing on his wings, and glad 
and rapturous songs of heavenly joy. f ! 

It has been said that no code of laws can be devised, or creed ^ 
of religion formed, free from the liabilities of abuse ; that the 
depravity of man perverts every good thing to some wicked 
purpose. 

If this rule applies to civil and religious institutions, it would 
seem to prevail with tenfold force against marriage, which was 
manifestly designed to furnish infinite happiness and felicity to 
man ; for in all times it has been made the instrument of the 
basest fraud and oppression. 

In this connection, Thackahay ironically says : — 

^' To know nothing or little is in the nature of some hus- 
bands ; to hide is the nature of how many women. 

" Oh, ladies ! bow many of you have surreptitious milliners' 
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liilLi? how maoy of yon hmTe govBS and braeeleU mh'wh fom 
dare not show, or which too wear tretobltnir? tr^mlAmf^ and 
oeazmg with smiles the hoebaod bj your lade. who don» uot 
know the new velvet gown from the old one, or the new bnoe* 
let from the last year's, or has any nolioD that the nif^ged-look' 
ing yellow laoe souf cost forty gosneas, and that Madam Jiobe* 
ut k writing dnnning letters every week for the money. 

** This class of women do not give thetr hiuhaodi» anything, 
hst compel them to give them alL This i« a bargain not nn* 
frequently levied in love/' 

A grave and serions remark or two may be profitably made 
ipon the subject of these abases. 

No gallantry or fidse notions of delicacy shotdd screen from 
notioe the artifices employed by either t$ide. 

Marriage is a sacred and a solemn contract, which should 
never be desecrated or profiuied for sinister, sordid, or sensoal 
purposes. 

The delinquencies of men have been referred to, and those 
of the women may be tooehed upon. 

Passion, which is blind and impetooui, is too often mistaken 
for love ; passion and love, in some respects, are iynonymous. 
The woid love is sometimes used to express the idea ^ refined 
tnd sincere affection, in contradistinction to mere passion. 

The instances are rare in which the young, however they claim 
credit for being under the dominion of love, are able to give a 
rational explanation of it in the sense in which they nffeet to 
understand it 

Take, for example, a young man in love; be is wholly igno- 
rant of and indifferent to the real attributes of a lovely woman: 
good sense, religion, patient and cheerful industry, economy, 
deanliness, love of home, humility, and unafiected resolute, and 
spotless chastity. 

These cardinal and essential female virtues are wholly over- 
looked amid restless excitement and feverish rapture, perhaps 
encouraged by permission and proximities unauthorised by the 
laws of female discretion. 

Under these licentious influences, millions of men are en- 
snared into secret intrigues, and coaxed and terrified into hasty 
and clandestine marriages. 

In a short time, the delusions vanish, and they then find 
themselves fastened for life to one who, perhaps, they cannot 
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love or rectpcct, and wbo may be altogether destitute of the true 
elements of an honorable and virtnons woman. 

Tben come distrust^ suspicion, neglect, anger, recrimination; 
infidelity, strife, hatred, violence, and separation. 

If anything but disappointment and discomfiture results from 
such matches, it is wholly accidental. 

The only security for pure marriage, fdicity, and honor is a 
mutual contribution by the parties of the before-mentioned vir- 
tues, together with all the appropriate and suitable mental and 
personal affections and affinities. 

The most careful and effectual efforts should be previously 
made by both parties to ascertain their qualifications in these 
important respects. With all these precautions^ they may be 
dcbcivcd. 

Contrivance, craft, and subtlety are constantly employed to 
mislead, captivate, and beguile young men into marriage. 

The vices and depravities of females are concealed, their vir- 
tues magnified, false representations are made of their property 
and expectations; devices are practiced to bring them in the 
way of respectable men, and the most sensual means are secretly 
omplovod to entrap them. 

If the fraud fails, seduction is charged, and pistols are invoked 
for extortion. If it succeeds, and the husband revolts, combi- 
nations are formed to bully and frighten, and wring from his 
timid indiscretion stipends for the wedd^ pauper and her va- 
grant associates to feed and fatten upon, by which the perse- 
cuted husband is condemned to Coventry and bondage for life. 

To these numerous cases of thieving and plunder, in the name 
of marriage and religion, may be added millions of instances in 
which the complacency and cowardice of the husband are taken 
advantage of bv a bold and heartless wife, who spends her life 
in laziness and extravagance, compels him to provide for her 
prodigality by forcing him to run in debt, or covertly running 
him in debt herself, until his character and credit are blasted, 
when ho is dunned, chased, and persecuted by those he owes— 
goaded to madness, commits frauds and forgeries, and finally 
wreaks his vengeance upon his creditors by their secret, brutal 
murder. A distinguished instance of this character, it is said, 
recently occurred in a Northern State. 

If marriage is a paradise when all things combine for its 
fruition, so it is a hell when it is agitated by discord and 
treachery. 
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Thousands of ednoted snd KSWKtahte TiTni'r •n««i *n<w/? hnH 
their lives in degraiffing and penZnna p»ir?!i:r3 f'.r ▼*»>! md 
fortune, and afterwards forge? their pr-.wl pofliidr.fi in ¥:eiAr,j, 
and marry low-bred women. Trader she imtniiae ind ine:ri»fiu»nr3f 
of passion, who could mate themael7»s Trdi jwiies ';f Tlrtne. 
rank, and fortune, if ther would be TndnA hj i ?nir:r 'if Hr.nnn^ 
ble pride, and delieatelT approach r»flpei;rahie ▼'-men virh ^he 
modest and respectful impulaef* cf nme prndeneiw. imfcsaui 'if 
surrendering themaelTes to a bmdsh and r!i4de«ft fntKn^iurK 
with artful and sordid women, of Icrjitt ind LifKu*df:<u prr^^tu 
sities. • 

The pride of the eye sad the Ithc cf the ffcah awj h^ vku^ 
porarily aocommodated widi die hstsar: hnz uhe p«i?» ^lementsi 
of self-respect, conjugal happmeai!. me rich ''^Ifismn^ ^/f an hfV 
norable and happy hooe, wiQ be besic foiinii wirk thr,(*e wiioK 
nuptial TOWS are made by hearra ami handa wi!:h spcrleM 
pnnty. 

High-minded and proudly bcm fS^males y.aerimefi i»e jrr^iiA 
affectation of lefinement aii^ purity on the ''>#*i*a.<tir:a of v^j^^l 
disruption. They will not allow any rrcm {or *i«tMe by the 
bnsband, or oensme lor themsd^^. He Is er^r ^hamefilly ar.d 
inhumanly in the wrong, and they ar^ ^mfaexL^y 4pr.cle5W. disi' 
interested, humble, and injured. 

In their pleas, in pfocetHfings again.^ or by ^Lem for diTor^e, 
their appeals to the sympathi« a?e ncumf al and melting ; btU 
these tempests of anguish soon subiade. 

A brief probation, with inciniatiofu rf permanent and certain 
settlement, wonderfully and speedy ealm* dowrk their 9uif<tTtt|F 
sorrows. Imputations against th^ir honor and prnity. denied 
on oath in terms of horror, and resiented winh disdain suid scorn, 
are compounded for by money z the indignant trarerae is with- 
drawn. The infiunoos and odiou* aiaanlt upon the spotless 
floow-drifl of their fiune is pryred without opposition; published 
without remorse or shame, and an irrerocable decree of divorce 
proclaimed, and entered down upon the open records of the 
world. 

Money, aofdid pelf, the hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
the champion between idleness and labor, poyerty and inde- 
pendence, humility and pride, has healed, like Gilead's balm, 
the sharpest wounds lo wedded honor. 

Single men and wmnen haTe no business intimatefy to inter- 
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course with each other, when there is a difference in rank he- 
twcen them ; that is to say, a man has no right to associate with 
a woman beneath him, and so, too, with women. It necessarily 
pats the parties upon a dangerous footing. 

If the man is above the woman, she is flattered, unguarded, 
and therefore so much less secure; the man sees and feels it, 
and is tempted to take advantage of it more than he would ven- 
ture to do with his equal. 

This rule applies with much greater force to women. No ono 
is sufficiently liberal to award proper motives to a woman who 
is seen upon terms of intimacy with a man beneath her. 

Unmarried persons have no occasion to be intimcUe in their 
intercourse. They should preserve the most rigid decorum ia 
their communication. 

Under these restraints, all necessary &cilities are afforded for 
the proper objects of company and conversation, as well as for 
a preliminary ascertainment of personal peculiarities^ with a 
private view to marriage. 

Information as to character, family, &c. should be obtiuned 
from other sources. 

All tntimaciea that pass this line of circumspection, unless in 
courtship, are unfavorably looked at by others, implicate the 
reputation of the parties, excite false and sometimes fatal ex- 
pectations, and keep the parties out of the appropriate sphere 
of anti-nuptial correspondence with others. 

Married persons, when apart, and with those of the opposite 
sex, cannot be too guarded in their deportment The sUghtest 
departure from strict formality gives room to suspicion and 
jealousy. 

Eespectable persons only are here referred to ; those not so 
follow their depraved propensities. 

By the term respectable are meant honesty, industry, int^ 
rity, and all the domestic virtues, without regard to wealth, 
poverty, occupation, or the refinements of education and fashion- 
able society. 

There is nothing improper or censurable in waiving all these 
conventional considerations in marriage, however important they 
are, for the future happiness of the parties. 

The refined and educated may, perhaps, improve and bring 
up the one behind; and love and sincere kindness may some- 
times overlook the difference. 

The stock of complacency most be very large^ however^ to 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BEFORE MARRIAGE. 

Marriage — Should be early and suitable, and appropriate— Should abandon 
all old acquaintances and habits, for mutual affection and kindness- 
Equality — Open — Frank — No scolding — No concealment of character— 
If the object is sensual, no disguise — Why — Not so if marriage it io- 
tended — Should inquire carefully of the delicacy, temper, character, 
age — If rich, poor, inferior, deformed, or diseased — Query — Whei 
should not marry — Conspiracy for marriage — ^Miss Euphemia and Mr. 
Crawler — If both poor, or both rich— Or equal in their meant, well 
— And herein, of poverty with one, and wealth with the other, Query- 
Secret humiliation — Excitement for marriage should be restrained antii 
the proper pre-requisites are found out — Affinities and disaffinities— In- 
voluntary blindness while the passions last— Frauds by low families oi 
respectable persons for fraudulent marriages — A case in point— Persons 
of inconsistent principles cannot agree — Judge Lewis' view of the phi- 
losophy of marriage. 

No man should entertain or encourage aspirations so extrar 
vagant as to defer marriage until he is able to support his 
wife, according to some fancied notions of living, above his 
present sphere and means. 

Let him hunt out a woman who is his equal in all the ap- 
propriate moral and social elements ; who is heartily willing to 
begin the world with him upon a scale of domestic economy 
which he has the ability to support; whether that plan involves 
the limited accommodations of an unserved attic, a remote cot- 
tage, or a full-furnished dwelling. 

Let him prepare his mind to abandon all his old personal 
associations and indulgences; faithfully and industriously pur- 
sue his business ; maintain honest participations with his wife, 
in all his amusements and gratifications; give her his confi- 
dence; respect her opinions; persuade her kindly from her 
faults; and praise her motives and efforts; — and by his conduct 
and conversation, give her to feel that she is his equal. 

Revere and tenderly minister to all her maternal relations; — 
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never scold, arraign, or reproach her; and maintain in all things 
towards her the hehavior of a gentleman — such as a well-hr^ 
man would hold towards his sainted mother and heloved sbter. 
Let him freely and solemnly conform to these honorable and 
conservative resolutions. 

Let the woman be prepared to reciprocate with the man all 
these rational preparations for marriage; make herself an ex- 
ample of every female virtue; be cheerful, neat, modest, clean, 
industrious, saving, and thoroughly accomplished in all that 
constitutes, not a street stroller, a saloon promenader, a ball-room 
flirt, or a parlor belle — ^but in every perfect and winning quali- 
fication for an affectionate and fedthful wife and mother. 

And then, let the man and woman have with each other a 
Mty free, full, and unreserved imderstanding; — waste no time, 
but get married; — ^the woman at eighteen or nineteen, and the 
man at twenty-one or twenty-two. Begin life at the right time, 
and the right age; and in the natural, proper, and honorable 
way; take position as a respectable member of the commu- 
nity; and fill the distinguish^ destiny God has offered to him, 
like a man of true pride. 

Marriage should not be hastily contracted. The parties* 
should be certain that both are in earnest, and that they fully 
answer, and will honestly come up to, the foregoing require- 
ments. 

Of this they should be certain; and that there is no covert 
design, or pursuit for property, or supposed family advantages; 
desire for sensual indulgences, or sinister objects; and then 
they should surrender their entire hearts to each other. 

The whole feeling with both should be unaffected, true, sin- 
cere, genuine, and reciprocal. 

Marriage. — "To honor marriage more yet, or rather to teach 
the married how to honor one another, it is said that the wife 
was made of the husband's rib; not of his head, for Paul calleth 
the husband the wife's head ; not of his foot, for he must not 
set her at his foot; the servant is appointed to serve, and his 
wife to help. If she must not match with the head, nor stoop 
at the foot, where shall he set her then ? He must set her at 
his heart; and therefore she which should lie in his bosom was 
made in his bosom, and should be as close to him as his rib, 
of which she was fashioned." — Henry Smith's Sermons^ p. 

19 
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*' We 8ce many times eyen the godly coaples to jar whea 
they are married, becaose there is some unfitness between them, 
which makes odds. What is odds but the contrary to even? 
Therefore make them even, saith one, and there will be no odde. 
From hcDoe came the first nsc of the Ring in weddings, to re- 
present this evenness: for if it be straiter than the finger, it 
will pinch ; and if it be wider than the finger, it wiU &11 off; 
bnt if it be fit, it neither pincheth nor slippeth." — Ibid,j 
p. 19. 

A marginal note says, ^^The ceremony is not improved, bat 
the invention declared." 

'' Let no one doubt that it would be well for both men mi 
women if each sex really knew more of the other; if women 
were less in the habit of wearing a smiling mask in their inter- 
course with men, and men showed more (Mf their natural manly 
selves in the society of women. As it is, there is a sort of hy- 
pocrisy of sex on both sides, which is usually practiced out of 
the fiuniiy. It is curious to mark how hr this goes, and in 
what little things it shows itself. You shall watch a man talking 
with men ; mark how natural his tones are, how easy his atti- 
•tude and gestures, if he indulge in any. But see the same man 
go up to a woman and talk with her: in nine cases out of teD, 
you -see a sudden and total change of bearing and demeanor. 
His voice has a sort of affectation in it ; his body has acquired 
a sort of ungraceful movement, ot is stiffened into a more con- 
strained repose. It is clear that he is acting a part; and s 
similar change is observable in the woman, who has, generally^ 
one manner for her own sex, and another for the other. While 
conversing with a man, she is much more alive, and eager, and 
vivacious, and often thinks it necessary to affect an interest in 
things in which she feels no real concern. She is playing to 
the man, as the man is playing to her. They are showing each 
other the varnished side of their respective selves. 

" Now in all social intercourse there is more or less of this sort 
of admitted and conscious deception, but it is much more elabo- 
rate, goes further, and is used more as a blind between persons 
of the opposite sexes ; and it has more serious ill consequences 
as between men and women than as between man and man, or 
woman and woman. It is never so much practiced as when 
people are falling in love with each other, and afterwards, during 
love-making, and the earlier stages of married life; and then. 
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^ As a general rale, men like natsral, earr-mannered. fnak, 
and nnaffected women. It is true tbat iKnne men will tell jon 
they 'like aflectaiion.* But inquinr into this will prore that 
they only like an affedaiion ; some tiikk, perhaps, or pMsolim 
which has for them a mystericmB attractian. altogether inexfji- 
cable, and which no woman need ever gire herself the trouble 
to seek fen*, in order to employ it. It is not. indeed, uncommon 
for a man to declare he like§ affectation, because he happens, 
for the time being, to admire and like an affected woman. But 
the real charm, then, is not in her affectation : 'She's an affected 
I woman,' in man's criticism of woman, is blame. So much 
I women may be assored of" 

In all tins plain, sensible business, of judicious and necessary 
preparation for a long life, there should be no flinching, preva- 
rication, or diflgnise; and there never will be any, if the par- 
ties have been properiy brought up, and are influenced by pure 
and honorable feelings. 

The primary motive will be honorable marriage, not lust or 
speculation. All bargains upon this momentous subject should 
be open and frank— and no concealment of lineage, education, 
habits, character, connection, and fortune, intentions and pur- 
poses ; everything should be as sincere as when our souls are 
in commnnion wiUi God. 
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. There are by nature so many plain and distinct reciprocations, 
in the constitution of the sexes, as to render all useless cere- 
monies between them absurd and ridiculous. 

Before marriage, if the motives are honorable, there is mutual 
confidence, and when their objects are sensual, all forms and 
ceremonies are dispensed with ; and they soon understand each 
other. 

And why shall not the honorable impulses of a true husband 
and wife in every case be invoked and consulted in advance? 
Why not be frank and candid when the object is honorable; if 
unreserved when it is not so? 

There is as much candor due to virtue as to licentiousness. 

Influenced by honorable intentions for marriage, both men 
and women, with becoming delicacy, may properly seek each 
other's acquaintance; and encourage mutual and social inter- 
changes of genteel and liberal familiarity. 

It subserves the cause of virtue, maintains a correct sense of 
mutual respect, and elevates the tone of society, enables young 
persons to become acquainted with, and to understand each 
other; prevents imprudent marriages^ and scandalous and fatal 
intrigues. 

Whatever precautions may be recommended by education, 
upon this curious and mysterious subject, its capricious and 
blindfold obstinacy in youth, it is seen, sometimes rejects all the 
cautions employed upon less important affairs. 

And even with age, marvelous eccentricities are sometimes 
manifested. 

Spring and winter, dry old age, and blooming youth, often 
harmonize in wonderful concord. 

This apparent inconsistency, and why so many queer matches 
turn out well, finds its explanation, perhaps, in the great law 
which has so emphatically and mysteriously ordained the sexes 
for each other. 

The hidden instincts, and invincible impulses, which imper- 
ceptibly draw them together, and from which the most ungo- 
vernable animal sympathies and cohesions proceed, admonish 
each man and woman, as maturity is approached, solemnly and 
soberly to resolve upon marriage or celibacy. 

Vanity, rashness, speculation, and passion should have no 
sway. 

By this period of life, both sexes have sufficient discretion to 
know if there is any obstacle in the way of their marriage. 
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If they are deformed, or labor under any chronic or heredi- 
tary complaint; or impurity of lineage, they should calmly and 
resolutely decide to remain unmarried. 

This is a dictate of propriety so obvious that it is scarcely 
necessary to state it ; and yet there is too little regard paid to 
an indiscretion, even with the many dangerous and revolting 
consequences flowing from it. 

No man or woman, of ordinary, much less refined, sensi- 
bility, would be willing to incur the hazard, that a significant 
physical deformity, such as a humpback, a short leg, a club- 
foot, a hare-lip, a deformed or blind eye, an absent or withered 
limb, or a mangy or scalded head, in some unfortunate moment 
of temper or merriment, might not be made the subject of a 
sneer, or a smile of derision, of open or covert insult and scorn, 
and much more, if the other side happened to bo in a paroxysm 
of anger. 

It would be absurd for a sensitive and suspicious mind, which 
all cripples, and persons with these imperfections have, to ac- 
cept as security for the peace, under such provoking excitements, 
the supposed or imaginary good taste and benevolence of any 
man or woman (even though they be husband or wife) that 
ever lived. 

The risk would be too great against the perilous and terrific 
contingencies of our waggish, irascible, and ungovernable im- 
pulses. 

A deformed man or woman on their own account should never 
marry : nor should marriage be thought of by those who have 
hereditary, chronic, or even transient maladies. 

The consumption of the lungs, and scrofulous complaints, or 
any personal or mental malady, are most offensive and odious; 
and directly descend to, and are inevitably entailed upon, chil- 
dren. 

Diseases supposed to be temporary are often hereditary. 

If their presence or liability is known to the one who has, 
or may have them, and not known to the other, the conceal- 
ment is a base fraud ; and if they are known to both, the prox- 
imity of the parties is disgusting and unnatural. 

There should be a municipal Jaw, to forbid and prevent these 
infamies, and to make them causes of divorce. 

Not less abominable is it for any man or woman to conceal 
from the other their base birth ; that any primogenitor, how- 
ever remote, had been a judicial or moral malefactor; that 

1(3* 
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any of them had been a fugitive, with forged name ; had ever 
been guilty, whether convicted or not, of stealing, counterfeit- 
ing, forging, gambling, open prostitution, or any other crime 
malus in se ; of acts criminal in themselves, for which there is 
no excuse ; or had ever been ducked, drummed out of a camp, 
or whipped, branded, cropped, imprisoned, or hanged. 

All of which are just as certain evidence of base blood in a 
man as the sac of poison and the deadly fangs of the rattle- 
snake are proof positive that he is not a harmless worm. 

All such persons do know their previous taints and obli- 
quities by the time they are old enough to think of marriage, 
and then they should firmly resolve to prevent the contagious 
spread of their fatal distempers ; and resolutely shun all tempta- 
tions and excitement for cohabitation in any form. 

By an honorable celibacy, they should suffer their race, for 
general good, to be extinguished; and thus propitiate, per- 
chance, that wrath, by which perhaps, for some awful dissola- 
tion, they or their ancestors have been spotted with a plague. 

There are parents and children whose sole purpose in this re- 
spect is, at all hazards, to obtain a lawful speculation, and to 
hold their victim to the strict letter of legal liability. 

Men by mean devices have obtained the affections and the 
hands of women, without any motive but money ; and when 
that end is obtained, their wives are left to cold neglect and 
brutal desolation. 

So, too, with much more craft than it would be supposed be- 
longed to females, for there are some depraved and wicked 
women. Mothers, aunts, and friends conspire with girls, whose 
moral perversions have been encouraged, who are sordid, cold, 
extravagant, artful, and poor, to inf eigle respectable men of 
property, or reliable pursuits. 

Plots are formed to legitimate frauds for marriage, with 
sinister and secret objects. 

Introductions are procured ; the family connections, business, 
and prospects of the gentleman are complimented; they are all 
well known and universally respected; he is told how richly he 
deserves a virtuous and affectionate wife, who will devote herself 
to his home and happiness as his pious mother has done to his 
good old honored father. 

Cheerful conversations, sweetened by bland and delicate at- 
tentions; accidental and delightful parties of select friends; kind 
and anxious greetings. Looked for him last evening — ^hope he 
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has not been indisposed — so kind to come now — must not do so 
again. 

Euphemia was quite worried; confidentially consulted by the 
mother on an important private affair ; affectionate leave-takings; 
must be sure and come soon; kind good-by; sorrowful fare- 
well, and mournful adieu. 

Aunt Betty is delighted with his manners. '^ Euphemia is a 
^cute little Sibyl; she was sure you would come this morning; 
would not go out; excused herself to three calls; sent back 
regrets to invitations; remained at home on purpose for you; 
(and; in a whisper,) the dear innocent creature is not a bit proud, 
althongh she is as rich as a Jewess. 

^^ She is the best housekeeper in the world, too, and as artless 
as a dove ; just you see how she has marked, and mangled, and 
perfumed a white French linen handkerchief for you. Come, 
DOW, go into the parlor; she is all alone there, sorting cotton. 
Take her by surprise. Excuse mc, if you please, just five 
minutes'' (purposely enlarged to the whole morning). 

Fancy and vanity flattered; person, manners, dress, and taste 
admired, and passions inflamed. 

Next day, the sly finger punch and bashful grinning squirm 
of Aunt Betsy with, " Now, Mr. Crawler, I almost hate you 
for poaching off with our poor Euphemia so ; there, stop now ; 
what do I mean, did you say ? You had better now *' 

So, taking his arm with one hand, and putting her other hand 
on his mouth, to keep him from speaking, she leads him to the 
innocent Euphemia, and says to him, " Oh, you artful man !" 
and vanishes. 

The mother soon glides in with all possible grace and ease, 
asks Euphemia to bring her gold thimble from the work-stand 
up stairs, kind a pouts, and nervously exclaims, that she ** did 
not think they would have served her so." 

"And she, too, the sly minx, so young! Who would have 
thought it? But never mind now; don't say a word — ^mind, 
you must be right good, Mr. Crawler, and Til see " 

"Why, madam, I mean no " 

"There, stop — ^you intended to say, of course, that you 
meant nothing. Oh, you sly fox 

"Here, my darling daughter, give me the, thimble;'' and 
quizzically nodding and significantly shaking her finger, balloons 
herself from the dear couple with a playful "Now be good 
children," and a kind of serious "Good-by; God bless you I" 
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There is no time or chance to explain or to disavow. Eu- 
phemia wipes her eyes — goes to the window. The least Mr. 
Crawler can do is to ask, softly and kindly, what disturbs her. 
Hopes he has not been the cause of her distress and embar- 
rassment. 

"Oh no." She "has no one but him to confide with. 
Mother and aunt have found it all out. She denied it — said 
they were not engaged — that he had asked her no such ques- 
tion. But aunt said that was nonsense — that she pretended 
to be mighty ignorant; just as if it must be. an indenture under 
seal. 

"When," she said, " she screamed out ^Ma, what does aunt 
mean? She frightens me; am I ruined?' And ma said, 'No, 
my dear, you are not ruined. I am half angry with you, though. 
Of course he is a gentleman of too much honor to cross-examine 
you like a squire, but, like a true loyer^ he mentally offers his 
delicate proposals for mar-mar-marri-age.' 

"And then ma said, 'Euphemia, my love, you silently m- 
cepted his proposals by a blushing consent; and then," she said, 
" she burst into a flood of tears, and cried out, just as" she 
" now did, and told ma and aunt they had cheated and snared 
her, and drawn her into a trap, so they had — and she would tell 
Mr. Crawler, the first time he came, and get him to take her 
part, for they were all against her." 

Mr. Crawler then, of course, holds out his arms, into which 
the afflicted and broken-hearted dear child finds refuge from 
her angry mother. 

They sob away their sorrow, in reciprocal sympathies, mes- 
meric ecstasies, impatient hopes, dreams of gilded bliss, speedy 
nuptials, and glowing raptures. 

Then come the crowning joys, of nuptial banquets, costly 
outfits, splendid wardrobe, house, equipage, sumptuous enter- 
tainments, and the whirl of rapturous transports. 

The moon of love is soon eclipsed by satiate time ; the hour 
for thought steps in ; the lawful, wedded wife is queen^ and 
holds her sceptre with a sterner brow. 

She has no paltry pelf; her aunt in parables had spoken, 
"r2cA as a Jeicess ;** Rachel, the Jewess, had no golden tan- 
kard, but held her crystal water in an earthen jar, a drink 
from which did charm for life her willing lord. 

" No murmurs now, my love," cries the sweet Euphemia to 
her beloved Crawler. "Hist, dear, lest generous friends and 
guests should hear and gossip of our discord.* 
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'' You must obey, my love ; Lush, be still ; it is ungenteel 
to scold. Are you a man ? — or why, so proud, embark upon 
the sea of life V Alas, content is banished ! 

The ruling propensity with young men and women is rather 
to avoid than encourage the intimacy of their equals; between 
whoni deceptions cannot be practiced, nor light or familiar 
liberties be taken or allowed with impunity. 

They incline to intercourse with those whose education, 
habits, and condition are below them ; perhaps this proceeds 
from the assurance and license taken by one, and the compla- 
cency allowed by the other. The vanity and private feelings 
of both are thus secretly accommodated. 

An uneducated and destitute young woman, of course, is 
pleased and excited by the attentions of a rich and educated 
young man of genteel associations ; her utmost efforts are em- 
ployed to charm and win his affections, in which she is sure to 
be joined by her family : he is admired and flattered, and all 
her faults are concealed ; his ardor and her simplicity soon 
lead to mutual excitements, in which he loses his reason, his 
judgment, and caution, and seldom fails to make the blunder 
of soiling her character and his own, or getting coaxed or bul- 
lied into an unequal and ruinous marriage. 

So, too, with young women. Between them and young men 
of equal rank, there is a slender chance for romance or per- 
sonal familiarities, however keen their secret propensities. 
They know each other too well, are more narrowly watched. 
They are afraid of, and respect each other. They have every 
apprehension of injured character to dread by acts of indiscre- 
tion. Seductions but seldom occur with young persons in the 
same sphere of life. But when the sensual eye of a low-bred 
man falls upon a woman abDve him, and she listens to his art- 
ful flattery, and his cunning concessions of her superiority, her 
"j discretion is beguiled by her thoughtless love of admiration. 
If he sanctifies his devotion by proposals of marriage, the 
idol of a woman's soul, he will not fail to win her. Transpose 
the sexefl^nd their conditions, and the result is obvious. 

By these impregnable and impelling cross and counter sensa- 
tions, the sexes, at this ripe and impulsive season of life, are 
most mysteriously entrapped, and led away too often, whether 
married or not married, to their utter ruin. 
This wholesome lesson of human precipitancy teaches hem 
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essential to peace, security, and character it is to maintsdn a 
rigid control over the irritating excitement of impulse and pas- 
sion, to avoid the influence of eccentricities, and that which we 
do not fully understand, and to be content with that which 
satisfies the judgment and is approved by the consdenoe. 

All young persons are prone to make hasty and precipitate 
marriages, under the influence of passion and excitement, with- 
out consideration or reflection. They are giddy, eccentric, and 
childish, and impetuously rush into the most pernicious inti- 
macies. 

These are more frequently dropped with men after marriage 
than with women. 

If such women do not marry, they are apt to lose sight of 
moral restraints, and, when married, they too often encumber 
their husbands with their former associates, who, if poor or 
lazy (accomplishments which generally go together); loaf and 
feed on them for life. 

They never fail to fasten on them all their relations. These 
luxuries they must endure, however repugnant to their pockets 
and their peace; and millions of husbands have had their 
purses eased, and their habitations secretly subverted into feed- 
stalls for mendicants, or almshouses for sturdy paupers. 

If they flunk or rebel against these sympathetic accommoda- 
tions, wrangles, abuse, and persecutions follow ; and separatioiu 
more frequently come from these causes than is supposed. 

These remarks are intended to apply exclusively to the 
motives and impulses referred to, and not to parties who are 
intelligent and respectable, and who are influenced by mutual 
feelings of respect and attachment, and who are governed both 
before and after marriage by prudence, caution, and discretion. 

It is essential that certain fundamental facts and primary 
elements should be kept in view, in order to obviate the em- 
barrassment into which we must inevitably fall by omitting to 
keep them at all times in their proper place, and thereby com- 
mit the error of putting woman in a false position, and expect- 
ing too much from her, and feeling impatient because she does 
not meet expectations which we have no right to raise. 

For example, the order of primary events must be remem- 
bered, that at the beginning, and before man was made, '' a 
garden/^ that is, the world, " was made;** and then it was sug- 
gested to the Divine conception that ^^ diere was not a man to 
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tiU the ground," Man was then made after God's image^ per- 
haps as to figure and form, and certainly, as this, expression 
necessarily implies^ with mind, intellect, and mental powers in 
some degree &shioned and modeled after the nature and cha- 
racter of the Creator; that, face to face, God conversed and 
communed with, and explained to him his power and authority, 
and brought all things to him to be examined and named. 

These sublime preliminaries manifest the wonderful light and 
knowledge conferred on man at the beginning. 

Still there was an additional thought which occurred to the 
Creator; there was "no< found an help meet for man.** Wo- 
man was then made, and '^ brought to the m^n/' and they were 
told that ^^ she was his help meet/* and that '^ he should rule over 
her;*' and thus they were left together. 

This plain simple narrative obviously shows that the fetculties 
of woman were all designed to be secondary and subservient to 
man. 

It does not appear that she was created with the mental capa- 
cities he had, or that she was instructed as he had been. 

She was instantly ushered out of the secret chambers of 
Heaven, from unconscious creation, into the immediate presence 
of man. 

The first sensations of her existence were excited into action 
hy the sympathetic transports of their first mutual surprise and 
rapture. 

She therefore had not been imbued with the inherent mental 
capacities, nor had she received from her Maker the knowledge 
which man had received. 

This information was left for him to explain to her, and he 
was made responsible for the performance of this duty. 

He was required to be kind and patient, and to forbear with 
her deficiencies of mind, and her ignorance of the vast and 
wonderful stores of knowledge which had been bestowed on 
him ; carefully to explain them to her tender and infant under- 
standing, and to remember that it did not appear that it was 
intended that she should know or appreciate them as he does. 

Perhaps it is not going too far to say that the design of her 
creation did not involve the occasions for the high conceptions 
and vast responsibilities conferred on man. 

He was placed over all things, including her. 

He was required to rule and govern, she to obey; and this 
power to rule; by one, and duty for obedience by the other, 
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before the fall, was so intensely blended with their moral and 
physical identity, that his power, and her duty, were both ab- 
sorbed in a rhapsody of pure and angelic ecstasy. 

So that, after the awful wreck of their first and glorious rap- 
tures, nothing was left but a mournful conflict between the con- 
scious impurity of barren power on one side and selfish rebellion 
on the other side. Their eyes were now opened to each other's 
depravities, and no fig-leaf could hide their degenerate pro- 
pensities. 

Nothing but perfect affinities and the most rigid self-circum- 
spection could save them from perpetual wrangle and strife. 

Their souls possessed no more heavenly concurrences; there 
were no absorbing attractions and inherent sympathies with the 
man, no more yielding confidence by the woman. 

Both are now perpetually tortured with doubts, suspicions, 
jealousies, resentment, and selfishness. 

They are thrown upon the weak, wicked, impure, and perverse 
resources of their degenerate, depraved, and wicked hearts. 

But little of their primitive purity is left, and their nuptial 
felicities now depend, alas, too much upon the dread of public 
opinion, the urgencies of sensual impulse^ and their sinister 
occasions for selfish accommodation. 

The result of these just conceptions will warn man and 
woman both, that, however appropriate and beautiful the first 
dispensation was for their happiness, there came over the 
spirit of their glorious and heavenly dream an awful cloud, in 
which they were wakened up to horrors unutterable; and that 
a demon banished from their rapturous souls the heavenly joys 
of involuntary and harmonious love ; that they are now doomed 
to the undying tortures of mutual distrust : that both are con- 
scious that the golden sceptre of man's absorbing, entrancing 
power, and the silken cords of her rapturous obedience, aie 
forever broken ; and that, however the codes of reason and con- 
science may ordain the primitive rules of government, every 
man knows he can no longer enforce this power, and that wo- 
man feels that its exercise is as arbitrary as it is absurd. 

For the breach of all contracts, except in the private reci- 
procations of marriage, there is a legal remedy; in this, there 
is no redress, but with the conscience. 

They very well understand their respective duties; that there 
can be no harmony without the voluntary performance of these 
duties; that there is no power by either to enforce their per- 
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formance; and that the only remedy is a voluntary self-control, 
and self-surrender of their entire and several efforts for mutual 
kindness and harmony. 

They hold each other by the throat, for life or death, without 
escape, and here their fearful destiny must rest. 

Terrible must be the doom of the cowardly and fiendish hus- 
band or wife who plays the tyrant or the cheat. 

The torments of undying remorse must ultimately be their 
just and certain doom. 

The mental and moral feelings should correspond or be capable 
of assimilation. 

Persons of different ages, nations, and prejudices, however 
distinct, may readily accommodate themselves to each other, if 
there is mutual affection. 

Youth and ignorance will conform to maturity and education. 

These are not radical obstacles in the way of conjugal har- 
mony ; and indeed there would seem to be very few to it, where 
there are sincere feelings of reciprocal regard. 

Efforts for conformity on one side, and concession on the other, 
will most wonderfully blend the feelings, assimilate the dispo- 
sitions, and harmonize the tempers. 

These considerations, however, must be referred exclusively 
to the mental and moral condition of the parties 3 their indi- 
vidual and social feelings, which result from their domestic 
education, and which lie at the foundation of the pride and 
independence of men sometimes, and certainly with every woman 
of delicacy and spirit, render it essential, if they are persons of 
this description, for the security of their future peace and mutual 
happiness, that in these respects they should start even, or that 
they should not begin with an absolute state of dependence on 
either side. No gentleman, no well-bred, high-minded man, 
will feed and subsist in idleness and poverty upon the means 
of his wife; no one but a driveling poltroon would do this; 
and DO lady of true spirit, no woman with genuine feelings of 
female dignity^ will cast herself with pauperism upon her hus- 
band; on purpose to be maintained by him ; none but the mean 
and sordid can' do this. 

If they are both poor, and agree to work, and start life to- 
gether, they are then upon the same footing, and the dependence 
upon each other is equal and mutual, and there is no humiliat- 
17 
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ing drawback — both in their respective spheres con tribu ting to 
the common stock of conjugal accommodation. 

However the heat of passion^ and the ardor and inexperience 
of youth may at first produce a fusion of all other feelings; 
after this excitement has subsided, and the judgment is sufifered 
to assume its dominion, both will discover that their individual 
wants are more urgent tlian their animal indulgences; that 
there is a wide range of sober, responsible, and laborious duties 
' for each patiently and constantly to perform, to secure their 
mutual happiness. 

When this crisis comes, if they are in heart refined and ho- 
norable, unless they can both see and feel that they are re- 
spectively and equally performing these duties, the roots of dis- 
satisfaction will shoot out into the secret recesses of the heart. 
This crushing consciousness of dependence on, and injustice 
to, a husband or a wife will be exclusively personal. It cannot 
be disclosed to, nor is it susceptible of sympathy from the other. 
And just so far as it can be seen and felt that by labor, care, 
and service there is contribution made to the common stock, can 
there be consistent and free indulgence in any extra personal 
gratification ; one dollar beyond this mark will be regarded as 
an exaction, at which there will be a sense of secret mortifica- 
tion, if not shame, by the user. 

Hence it is that poor women, of intellect and high senti- 
ments of honor, who marry men of fortune, or whose profes- 
sional or other employments enable them to live in affluence, lead 
lives of scrupulous industry and rigid economy ; in no instance 
touching a luxury for their personal convenience, unless from 
the generous contributions of their husbands. These instances 
of discreet and consistent self-denial are sometimes attributed 
to a preference for retirement. Woman is naturally gay, and 
delights in the charms of refined and cheerful society. The ex- 
planation of these numerous instances of solitude, secret toil, and 
nervous dependence is found in the fiscal inequalities referred to. 

The same law applies with equal force to the husband. If 
he has the dignity of a man, he will counterbalance the domestic 
advantages of his wife's revenues over the deficiencies of. his 
exchequer, by vigilant emulation in some honorable ocoupation. 
And if either disregards this obvious rule of reason and delicacy, 
they have no right to expect the free and hearty reciprocations 
of a full and generous heart There will be secret withhold- 
ings of respect and affection on one side, and a coneciousness 
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of impoflition on the other side; and it is as unnatural as it is 
unreasonable to suffer unfairness, or require inequalities with 
impunitj; even between husband and wife. They have their 
separate and individual notions of personal justice, as much as 
if they were single ; and there is no reason why they should 
not have them as strongly after, as before marriage. 

Neither has a right to expect the other to surrender their 
separate personal rights. They are married, not to merge the 
rights of one with those of the other : the law that the legal 
existence of the wife is merged in her husband is intended for 
her advantage and protection ; but marriage is designed for the 
mutual contributions of their sexual attributes, to maintain and 
increase the inviolable security and strength of both ; not that 
the wife shall lose a jot of her feminine character, but that it 
is to be honorably ratified, and publicly sustained by the manly 
firmness of her husband ; in which he obtains an elevated rank, 
as the joint representative of conservative and moral responsi- 
bility. 

So that the joint and separate dignity and beauty of their 
characters essentially depend upon a reciprocal spirit of conces- 
sion and contribution to the elements of their several claims to 
individual merit and distinction. Both should therefore be on 
timely guard, to shun this rock of ruin to their future peace ; 
and, in the midst of their young and ardent love, remember 
that anon they too will be painstaking, domestic drudges of 
home and children, as are their parents, and the other care-worn 
and anxious married folks they see around them. 

Let them be careful to avoid these premature and blind ex- 
citements, and before their impulses are too strong, for then it 
may be too laie ; carefully and calmly consider that which, if 
now neglected, must be solemnly, and perhaps fatally, reflected 
upon hereafter. 

Let them ponder upon this awful step taken for time, perhaps 
for eternity ; privately consult some honorable, pure, and aged 
friend, whose calm, intelligent, and careful experience will 
enable him to penetrate not only the secret character, but the 
worldly condition of the person in view ; and unless these car- 
dinal considerations are found with a true and safe state of 
equality of condition and circumstances, modestly avoid, and 
honorably decline the proposal, however flattering and alluring 
it may be. 

Wait for an offer that shall secure the moral advantages of a 
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The feeling is thoughtful and selfish with the first^ and with 
the latter it is douht and uncertainty. With those who have 
the advantage of mind, education, and position, the feeliug to- 
wards those beneath them is of superiority and not equality, 
the compromise of which with the inferior is secretly felt to be 
condescension, and against which there is a hidden and involun- 
tary emotion of jealousy, envy, and aversion. 

In all these opposite relations, whether mental, moral, con- 
ventional, or pecuniary, the innate sensation, the secret impulse 
of the heart, with all men, however refined by education, or pu- 
rified by religion, is not for affinity but disaffinity, not attrac- 
tion but distraction, not for union but for disunion, not for 
concord but for discord, not to come to and remain together, 
but to keep asunder and fall from each other. 

This great law of inherent uncongeniality, instinctive re- 
pulsion, and selfish individuality, is palpable, universal, and un- 
deniable. 

It is demonstrated by all the works of creation, from the first 
cause of all things down to the humblest objects of existence: 
the towering oak and the stunted bush, the eagle and the spar- 
row, the wolf and the lamb, the prince and the beggar, the 
judge and the etilprit, th^ master and the slave ; between know- 
ledge and ignorance, strength and weakness, the godlike infinity 
of intellect, and the crushing infirmity of the fool. 

The legal philosophy of marriage is very well expressed by 
Judge Lewis, in 10 Penn, State Reports, page 353. He says 
as follows : " Marriage is a wise regulation, in harmony with 
nature and religion, and is the only efficient preventive of li- 
centiousness; the happiness of the parties and the interests of 
society require that it should be free from either coercion or 
restraint. 

"Marriage is the appropriate regulation of that great instinct 
of nature which was designed by the Creator to replenish the 
earth. 

"It is upon this authorized union that all civilized nations 
depend for their prosperity in peace and their defence in war. 

" The principle of reproduction stands next in importance to 
its elder correlative sclf-pres(Jrvation, and is equally a funda- 
mental law of existence. 

"It is the blessing which tempered with mercy the justice 
of expulsion from Paradise. 

"It was impressed upon the human creation by a beneficent 
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Providence to multiply the images of himself, and thus to pro- 
mote his own glory and the happiness of his creatures. 

'^ Not man alone, but the whole animal and vegetable king- 
dom are under an imperious necessity to obey its mandates. 

'' From the lord of the forest to the monster of the deep; from 
the subtil ty of the serpent to the innocence of the dove; from 
the celestial embrace of the mountain kalmia to the descending 
fructifications of the lily of the plain ; all nature bows submis- 
Bively to this primeval law. 

** Even the flowers which perfume the air with their fragrance, 
and decorate the forest and field with their hues, are but ^ cur- 
tains to the nuptial bed.' 

<< The principles of morality, the policy of nations, the doc- 
trines of the common law, the law of nature, and the law of 
Gtody unite in condemning as void all obstructions to its free 
consummation." 



CHAPTER Vin. 

AFTER MARRIAGE. 

He who fails in one thing fails in all — Magnitude and insignificance of the 
act do not change this rule — All sin alike, except as to example — Con- 
tract of marriage — No law of GOD or man can keep it inviolate if there 
is dislike — Its security depends on the homogeneal character of the sexee 
— Pride, and fear of public opinion sometimes keep them together— If 
woman superior to man, his self-pride is affected — Not so vice versA— 
Don't know each other till afler married — They should mutually forbear 
— Respect — And not contradict — Great change — Hard work — Plain do- 
mestic life, care, &c. — Should be no exercise of authority, but mutual 
concession — If disafiinities are irreconcilable, should part — For either 
to hold the other by force is brutal — No advantage should be allowed by 
either — Infidelity in love. 

He who faileth in one commandment^ it is said^ is as guilty 
as he who violates the whole law. 

However this rule may not comport with man's tariff of re- 
tributionS; it is clear that the moral or the pecuniary insigni- 
ficance or magnitude of contracts does not increase or diminish 
the strength of the reason for or against their violations. 

Strong inducements are offered, and severe punishments im- 
posed for the inviolability of important duties, such as capital 
punishment for certain crimes, and the incorporation of the act 
of marriage with the ordinances of the church. 

But it is difficult to define how one breach of faith is more 
inexcusable than another, except by its example and conse- 
quences. 

A man in his own heart, at the bar of his own conscience, if 
he has one, can find no better excuse for the wanton and deli- 
berate failure to pay a debt of one dollar than one thousand 
dollars — to forge a check for ten dollars than ten thousand dol- 
lars — to desert his master before his apprenticeship is up, or 
his child while helpless, than to break the contract and condi- 
tion for allegiance with which he took life, or to repudiate 
marriage. 
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So far as the heart of the delinqaent in concerned, all sin is 
the same^ married persons arc on the same footing with their 
nuptial contract as they are with any other contract, and in no 
respect are they differently placed. 

There is no religious sanction, no terror from public opinion 
or legal punishment that has any real secret influence; if they 
are dissatisfied, they may be influenced by pride, cupidity, or 
cowardice ; their vanity, self-interest, and fear may induce them 
to bend their necks ; but if, in their hearts, there is secret dhh 
like, they will detest the yoke. 

Perhaps there are instances in which concurring wants and 
mutual apathies allow neutrality of sentiment Uiiween them. In 
all such cases, if temper is controlled and true interest is con* 
suited, harmony must follow. 

This must be seldom; for rational beings are goTcmed, in 
some measure, by sentiment, not wholly by instinct; so that il 
is a question of will, not duty — of £ict, not right. 

They do, or they do not love ; they do, or they do not hat« 
each other ; or one loves, and the other hates. 

Mere indifference is so rare as to almost make it an excep- 
tion to the rule, that in marriage there is love or hatred ; that 
is, that there is no medium between these two extremes; the 
tie is too close, the conjunctions of mental and physical affini- 
ties too exact and distinct to rest in harmony without concur- 
rent sensibilities, and against discordant preferences, however 
unintelligible or inexplicable this fact may be. 

There is, therefore, no sense of dutv, or dread of punishment, 
that can create love or mutual assimilation; these are impulses 
of the heart, governed exclusively by the natural taste or the 
choice ; and in this we are not answerable ; for they are invo- 
luntary, however capricious they may appear to others. 

So that, if it was not for the mysterious homogeneal charac- 
ter of the sexes, there would be but limited marital £Edth ; and 
to this axiom, in physical and mental physiology, must be as- 
signed the marvelous simulations of married life ; for religion, 
law, and duty give them no secret help, when there is a settled 
dislike or natural aversion from any cause. 

Pride, and the fear of public opinion, keep thousands toge- 
ther. The repugnance, whether mutual, or with one, is soon 
discovered; they cannot disguise aversion: if it is with both, 
self-interest avoids and prevents violence from either ; if it is 
by the wife, and the husband loves her, his agony is unuttera- 
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ble; and it is almost a certain prefix to despair. If it be he, 
and she loves Lira, her soul withers speedily away; but if she 
loves him not, and is artful, he will writhe under the most un- 
sparing and remorseless persecution. 

It requires a large stock of courage to induce separation ; the 
parties will submit to severe discomforts rather than brook the 
horrors of an open rupture. 

It is a perplexing question, which suffers most; whether they 
discover that their marriage has been had in treachery, for lust 
or gain, or their nuptial intimacy discloses latent and concealed 
delinquencies, the result to both is terrible. Aversion must 
follow; delicacy may revolt at literal explanations; coolness is 
rebuked and charged with fraud or infidelity, followed up by 
secret persecutions and threats of prosecutions by the law. 

Few men have sufficient courage to brave the sneers of an 
unjust and ungenerous world, who take much delight to them- 
selves in a gossip gratis for injured wives and faithless hus- 
bands. 

To the wife the calamity is not so severe; she is spared the 
severities of popular odium, which always falls upon the hus- 
band's head, even though she is wholly in the wrong. 

When, from any cause, these lamentable disasters occur, the 
parties owe to each other a solemn duty for quiet and absolute 
divorce. 

The refusal by either of this obvious act of natural justice i« 
malignant treachery. 

By this means they may have a chance for future usefulness; 
time and new relations in life, as if one had died, wear away 
past recollections; but, without release, their days must pass in 
secret sorrow and public disgrace. 

If there is reciprocal confidence with man and wife in each 
other's constancy, still there may not be a mutual reliance in 
their respective discretion and judgment as to other matters, 
although there is mutual love. 

The old and the young, the ignorant and the wise, the strong 
and the weak intellect, may hold most warm, ardent, and mutual 
attachments ; but these mental differences necessarily place one 
above the other. ^ 

If the superiority is with the woman, the inherent desire with 
man for "rw/e" is nettled, even if the sound good sense of the 
wife most carefully eschews every possible occasion of ej^pite- 
ment. 
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There is no power can oyercome this natural element of his 
natare; his self- pride is mortified, and he unconsciously and in- 
voluntarily becomes unhappy; however warmed and caressed by 
ker kindness and love, and however high the power she holds 
over his heart, it will not triumph against this natural instinct 
of his nature. 

She had at the beginning greater influence with him than the 
king of all art, who did not dare to tempt man ; while she did 
eat the fruit; and although man was then perfect, she beguiled 
him to violate the only limitation put upon his will. 

A woman, therefore, always suffers in this respect, under the 
most favorable circumstances, by a marriage with a man beneath 
her; besides the risk of his fret, from envy, bad breeding, or 
vulgar origin, being turned to rude and brutal hate. 

If the superiority is with the husband, and there is warm 
reciprocal love, her willing submission to his '^rule over her" 
creates the highest imaginable complacency with her. 

Sweet and holy woman sometimes mars this brilliant picture; 
when she is selfish, sinister, and proud, she, too, ensnares for 
speculation, not love, not faith, but revolt. 

Before marriage the parties have slender opportunities to 
discover each other's faults. 

Courtship is often commenced without much previous acquaint- 
ance ; delicacy, it is supposed, forbids familiar personal inquiries 
and explanations, and both maintain the best appearances; in- 
quiries usual upon subjects of business are held as violations of 
good taste ; the parties, without much information or suitable 
reflection, mutually rely upon each other's truth, hope for the 
best, and for better and for worse precipitate themselves into 
marriage. 

Afterwards the sober judgment is wakened up. 

Now comes the test of affection : if the attachment is sin- 
cere and mutual, discrepancies of age, health, nation, morals, 
or complexion will not break the charm. 

If one only has this unction, by soft forbearance and ten- 
derness, the other must yield, unless there is some great re- 
pugnance. 

If there bo no love with either, and their hearts are not 
astray, the concurring reciprocalities of their common wants 
and impulses in almost every instance will make them mutu- 
ally useful, and perhaps contented. Great allowances should 
be cheerfully conceded by both. 
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There should now be an absolute and mutual surrender to 
the dictates of dutj^ and a resolute renunciation by both of all 
sinister; selfish, or sordid thoughts. 

When courtship begins, there is an implied understanding 
that the parties will be governed in their intercourse by the 
laws of good breeding ; and if either should detect in the other 
a moral or physical defect too delicate too name, this would 
authorize either party to withdraw without explanation; the 
same rule should apply after marriage. 

A disagreeable, repugnant, or revolting explanation should 
not be asked for before marriage, or looked for or accepted after 
marriage. 

There is an immense range of thoughts and impulses be- 
tween them, which cannot properly and without serious embar- 
rassments be made the subject of free and familiar conversa- 
tion ; in all which implicit dependence for sincerity (however 
inexplicable the unexplained thing may be) must be mutually 
accorded. 

If this were not so, the chaste and beautiful relation of love 
would be degraded by gross impurities. 

Nothing would be left for the bright conceptions of virtuous 
and honorable thought. 

These chaste and harmless secrets belong perhaps exclusively 
to the timid lover. 

Nor should either insist upon urging themselves or tbeir 
tender attachments on the other, when an aversion is discovered 
before or after marriage. 

If the conduct of the retiring party is respectful, the infer- 
ence is that there is some good cause ; and the other is bound 
upon every principle of reciprocity so to presume. 

In the common intercourse of life, no one with true spirit 
will obtrude himself upon a mere friend against his will; and 
to expect a reason for a refusal to a proposed intimacy is im- 
pertinent and rude. 

Acquaintance should not be desired, except for some good 
qualities, which we thus concede, and are therefore bound to 
believe there is good reason for the waiver, and to respect the 
motives of the person declining our acquaintance. 

There may be some objection to us on account of character, 
Tbehavior, or person, which we do not see, and may be repug- 
nant to others ; and to tell us of which would be in bad taste. 
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This obyioiis mle of justioe and propriety applies with much 
greater force after than before marriage. 

Married persons have no right to doabt or question the purity 
of each other's intentions. 

It is rash and unkind for parents and children^ brothers and 
msters^ friends, partners, or those under any ties of relation- 
ship or of reciprocal intimacies to impugn each other's motives. 

And the instant that this feeling is indulged in by acts of 
suspicion and language of reproach, the insult is too keen to be 
endured ; it soon banishes regard, and plants in its place bitter- 
ness and dislike. 

With husband and wife it for ever closes the door against 
reconciliation. 

The parties, now having their eyes open, should be frank to 
themselves and to each other. They should wholly avoid and 
disregard what others say or think. It is their own exclusive 
private affidr, in which parents and others have no right to in- 
terfere. 

K there is only an involuntary aversion, without any definite 
dislike; an insubordination of temper or impatience — these 
should be overlooked, and mutually subdued and suppressed; 
they will pass off; the condition is new, perhaps perplexing 
alike to both. 

Instances often occur of separations and divorces, under these 
excitements, by parties who afterwards unite and re-marry. 
Time and patience may show that they are essential to each 
other's happiness. 

The wife may have unexpected and arduous cares, apprehen- 
sions, and duties, which she should be permitted to try fairly, 
and the husband should accommodate her. 

The husband may labor under the same embarrassments ; 
they should make mutual allowances, and be affection ate, kind, 
and forbearing, and, with all frankness and childlike simplicity, 
encourage an unlimited confidence in, and respect for each 
other. 

A large amount of the affairs of domestic life are plain, 
homespun matters of hard work. It is a great and severe 
change for both. They are now not to live on love, but on a 
joint stock co-partnership of labor and self-denial ; what they 
forego for this union of their fortunes, they may gain tenfold 
for, in the felicities of home and happiness. 

There should be no attempts at ascendency or control, no 
18 
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pretensions of superiority or affectations of authority ; all such 
impulses should be promptly and secretly suppressed^ On the 
contrary, a genuine spirit of kindness and concession should be 
resolutely adhered to and cherished ; wishes, requests, and opin- 
ions should be complied with and concurred in ; complaints 
sympathized with, and expectations fulfilled. When the wife 
asks for a new bonnet, she should have it at once, be praised for 
her economy in waiting so long for it, and admired when 
it is got, for her excellent choice ; or the husband may be re- 
minded of the annoyance he gives her, when without notice he 
brings home two or three strangers to dinner. 

The wife should never permit a half-cooked or spoiled dish 
to come to her table, nor oblige her husband to wait too long 
for, or go without his meals, or any other personal accommoda- 
tion. 

Whether he be a peasant or a peer, it is her duty to attend 
to all these things personally, if she has her health, just as 
much as it his duty, without grudging, to supply her with a 
full larder. She should not excuse or screen her servants or her 
children ; it is his right to judge of the most minute matters of 
his family, and it is wrong to deny him this privilege ; and she 
should disdain to cow him by imputations of cotting. There 
should be no disguise, distrust, or suspicion, but they should 
open with unreserved confidence the entire secrets, emotions, 
and impulses of their inmost hearts and souls to each other; 
nothing should be kept back, and reserved for themselves, or 
any one else ; they have no right to accept or keep the secret 
of another. And nothing but green-eyed jealousy, and hor- 
rid, dark, and damning suspicions ever came from the slightest 
departure from this essential law of conjugal faith. 

There are very many embarrassments coming in suddenly 
after marriage; they require time and reflection to reconcile the 
temper and pride to the sober realities of home. 

Time, self-control, and an honest and sincere spirit of kind- 
ness and accommodation, will subdue uneasiness, overcome 
doubts, calm apprehensions, and soothe and charm the most 
intractable tempers. 

In this way, discrepancies in manners, habits, education, and 
age are supervened; use soon becomes second nature; and where 
there is no previous or lurking predilections for others, and the 
heart is free, sincere, and open, they will soon find delight in 
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each other's society, and really experience the belief that they 
are essential to each other's existence. 

This is no vision, no sketch of the imagination. Millions 
enjoy this rich and heavenly rapture, and nature seems to have 
ordained and contrived these springs of mutual comfort and joy 
with such mysterious refinement, that no alloy, no compromise, 
nothing sinister can be blended or fused into its celestial purity. 

If, however, after a fair trial, there are found to be an insur- 
mountable restlessness and an inveterate disrelish, by one or 
both, even though they are utterly unable to account for, or 
explain it, the fruitless effort for cohabitation should be aban- 
doned. They are not bound to force and torture themselves 
against involuntary repugnances, however capricious. They 
may be the victims of intolerably dark and hidden unconge- 
nialities; there is no vassalage so rude and brutal. 

The serf is fed and sheltered by his lord; but the betrayed 
and deserted husband is doomed by his unrelenting wife to 
toil for life in mournful solitude, amidst the accumulated refine- 
ments of mental and physical oppression; worse than negro 
bondage, for the African slave, by moral sanction, may openly 
have his lawful wife, and hold an honorable home; but the 
cast-off and fettered husband has no domestic hearth stone or 
cover, no tolerated social sanctuary but* his own soul. 

^^Disappointntent in Marriage. — Listen, I pray you, to the 
stories of the disappointed in marriage : collect all their com- 
plaints : hear their mutual reproaches : upon what fatal hinge 
do the greatest part of them turn ? ' They were mistaken in the 
person/ Some disguise either of body or mind is seen through 
in the first domestic scuffle : some fair ornament, perhaps the 
very one which won the heart, the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, falls off. It is not the Rachel for whom I have served — 
Whi^ hast thou then beguiled mef 

"Be open, be honest: give yourself for what you are; con- 
ceal nothing, varnish nothing; and if these fair weapons will 
not do, better not conquer at all than conquer for a day : when 
the night is passed, 'twill ever be the same story — And it came 
to pass, behold it was Leah! 

" If the heart beguiles itself in its choice, and imagination 
will give excellencies which are not the portion of flesh and 
blood : when the dream is over, and we awake in the morning, 
it matters little whether 'tis Rachel or Leah — be the object 
what it will, as it must be on the earthly side, at least, of per- 
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But to those who truly and deeply love, there is an infidelity 
with which the person has no share. Like ingratitude^ it is 
punished by no laws. We are powerless to avenge ourselves. 

When two persons are united by affection, and the love of 
one survives that of the other, who can measure the anguish 
of the unfortunate who watches the extinction of a light which 
nothing can re-illume ! It mostly happens, too, that the first 
discovery is sudden. There is a deep trustfulness in a loving 
heart; it is blind to the gradual decrease of sympathy — ^its 
divine charity attributes the absent eye, the chilling word, to a 
thousand causes save the true one ; care — illness — some world- 
ly trouble — some engrossing thought, and (poor fool that it is !) 
endeavors by additional tenderness to compensate for the pain 
that is not of its own causing. Alas ! the time has come when 
it can no longer compensate. It hath ceased to be the all-in- 
all to its cruel partner. Custom has brought its invariable 
curse, and indifference gathers round the place in which we had 
garnered up our soul. At length the appalling light breaks 
upon us — we discover we are no longer loved. And what 
remedy have we ? None ! Our first, our natural feeling is 
resentment. We are conscious of treachery ; this ungrateful heart 
that has fallen from us, how have we prized and treasured it — 
how have we sought to shield it from every arrow — how have 
we pleased ourselves, in solitude and in absence, with yearning 
thoughts of its faith and beauty ; now it is ours no more ! Then 
we break into wild reproaches — we become exacting — we watch 
every look — we gauge every action — we are unfortunate — ^we 
weary — we offend. These our agonies — our impetuous bursts 
of passion — our ironical and bitter taunts, to which we half 
expect, as heretofore, to hear the soft word that tumeth away 
wrath : these only expedite the fatal hour ; they are new crimes 
in us; the very proofs of our bitter love are treasured and 
repeated as reasons why we should be loved no more ; as if 
without a throw, without a murmur, we could resign- ourselves 
to so great a loss. Alas ! it is with fierce convulsions that the 
temple is rent in twain, and we hear the divinity depart. Some- 
times we stand in silence, and with a full heart, gazing upon 
those hard cold eyes which never again can melt in tenderness 
upon us. And our silence is dumb — ^its eloquence is gone. 
We are no longer understood. We long to die in order to be 
avenged. We half pray for some great misfortune^ some 
agonizing illness, that it may bring to us our soother and our 
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nurse. We say, ''in affliction or in sickness^ it could not thus 
desert us." We are mistaken. We are shelterless — the roof 
has been taken from our heads — we are exposed to any and 
every storm. Then comes a sharp and dread sentiment of lone- 
liness and insecurity. We are left — weak children — in the 
dark. We are bereft more irrevocably than by death ; for will 
even the Hereafter that unites the happy dead that die lovingly, 
restore the love that has perished; ere life be dim ? 

What shall we do ? We have accustomed ourselves to love 
and to be loved. Can we turn to new ties, and seek in another 
that which is extinct in one ? How often is such a resource in 
vain ? Have we not given to this, the treacherous and the false 
friend — ^the best years of our life — the youth of our hearts — 
the flower of our affections ? Did we not yield up the harvest ? 
how little is there left for another to glean ! This makes the 
crime of the moral infidelity. The one who takes away 
from us his or her love, takes from us also the lov6 of 
all else. We have no longer, perhaps, the youth and the at- 
tractions to engage affection. Once we might have chosen out 
of the world ; now the time is past. Who shall love us in our 
sear and yellow leaf, as in that time when we had most the 
qualities that win love ? It was a beautiful sentiment of one 
whom her lord proposed to put away : " Give me then back," 
said she, "that which I brought to you." And the man 
answered, in his vulgar coarseness of soul, " Your fortune shall 
return to you." " I thought not of fortune," said the lady ; 
" give me back my real wealth — give me back my beauty and 
my youth — ^give me back the virginity of soul — ^give me back 
the cheerful mind, and the heart that had never been disap- 
pointed." 

Yes, it is of these that the unfaithful rob us when they dis- 
miss us back upon the world, and tell us, with a bitter mockery, 
to form new ties. In proportion to the time that we have been 
faithful — ^in proportion to the feelings we have sacrificed — in 
proportion to the wealth of soul, of affection, of devotion, that 
we have consumed, are we shut out from the possibility of 
atonement elsewhere. But this is not all : the other occupa- 
tions of the world are suddenly made stale and barren to us ; 
the daily avocations of life, the common pleasures, the social 
diversions, so tame in themselves, had their charm when we 
could share, and talk over them with another. It was sympa- 
thy which made them sweet; the sympathy withdrawn, they 
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are nothiog to us, worse than nothing. The talk has become 
the tinkling cymbal, and society the gallery of pictures. Am- 
bition, toil, the great aims of life, even these cease abruptly to 
excite. What, in the first place, made labor grateful and am- 
bition dear ? Was it not the hope that their rewards would be 
reflected upon another self? And now there is no other self. 
And, in the second place (and this is a newer consideration), does 
it not require a certain calmness and freedom of mind for great 
efforts? Persuaded of the possession of what most we value, 
we can look abroad with cheerfulness and hope ; the conscious- 
ness of a treasure inexhaustible by external failures makes us 
speculative and bold. Now, all things are colored by our de- 
spondency; our self-esteem, that necessary incentive to glory, 
is humbled and abased. Our pride has received a jarring and 
bitter shock. We no longer feel that wo are equal to stern ex- 
ertion. We wonder at what we have dared before. And there- 
fore it is that, when Othello believes himself betrayed, the 
occupations of his whole life suddenly become burdensome and 
abhorred. 

" Farewell," he saitli, 

" Farewell the tranquil mind — fkreweli content." 

And then, as the necessary but unconscious link in the chain 
of thought, he continues at once : — 

" Farewell the plumed troops, and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue^-oh, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed — and the shrill trump : 
The spirit stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality. 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war — 
Farewell !— Othello's occupation's gone." 

But there is another and more permanent result from this 
bitter treason. Our trustfulness in human nature is dimin- 
ished. We are no longer the credulous enthusiasts of good. 
The pillars of the moral world seem shaken. We believe, we 
hope, no more from the faith of others. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SEPARATION. 

Marriage defined— 'Urged to it by passion for reproduction of species — 
Parents— Children — Of the married in London — Discontented married 
not peculiar to large cities— Paris as to this— Caases of illicit connections 
— Divorce for all good causes — ^For disagreement, and personal dislike 
—No force — Issue — Definitions of wife and husband — Marriage not a 
religious ordinance — ^The Athenian law as to marriage — Disaffinities may 
be affinities on a change— 'All prefer marriage — Relief in law for every 
dilemma but marriage — Public opinion — Arabs — Indians — Ishmael and 
Isaac— Widows — ^Washington— 'Napoleon — Present system. 

Marriage is defined to be ^^a compact between man and 
woman, for the procreation and education of children^' 

" Society has ordained that it shall continue for life; and the 
reason is, because, children gradually succeeding one another, the 
parents have hardly done with the care of their education, be- 
fore they are themselves unfit for a second marriage,** The 
ancients awarded bounties to parents^ and deprived bachelors of 
the rights of inheritance. 

The same author says, " With us, the laws hold out no temp- 
tations to marriage; and prudence will in general recommend 
cdibacyr—(2 Bac. Ab. 524.) 

This theory is sustained by all writers; and appears to be the 
philosophy of marriage. 

The primary temporal purpose of man's creation, therefore, 
was for the reproduction of his species. 

To this great end the woman is most distinctly and intimately 
dedicated. The impetuous passions of our common nature in- 
cite reciprocal irritations, by which the sexes are precipitated 
together. 

The secret design of nature in this is procreation ; and to se- 
cure this result with the best advantage, and with no expense 
to society, it has ordained marriage ; so that the parties, and not 
society, shall be responsible for the bringing forth and bringing 
up of children. The great object of propagation is, in this way, 
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accomplished by individual enterprise, without any trouble or 
expense to society. 

This is not a very encouraging revelation to make to a young 
man, just starting upon his arduous destiny; nor a very flatter- 
ing compliment to an old ^lan, after he is worn out in the 
bringing forth and bringing up slavery. 

But it ^eems to be literally true ; and it is not wonderful that 
an old man, broken down with servitude, in the anxious drudg- 
ery of nature and society, should have murmured out to has 
fellow-men this prudent admonition for celibacy. 

We are urged by passion to marriage; and instinctively 
struggle through the anxious task with superhuman endurance 
and suffering. 

We are held, by the crafty purposes of nature, in blind and 
thrilling raptures of animal excitement, until its object is ao- 
complished, and then it condemns us to the apathy of old age. 

In this heyday of impetuous passion, there is less sentimental 
purity than vanity and pride. 

The same trick and guile, by which nature makes the wolf 
bring forth, defend, and protect her cubs, prompt man and 
woman to feed and cherish their offspring. 

All these affections are artfully contrived, for the purposes 
of successful propagation. They are elements of philosophy, 
not of morals. Parents have much less control over their 
children than is supposed ; and too much is expected from what 
is called a good bringing up. 

If the blood and breed are perverse and bad, there will he 
more apparent than real efforts made for restraint. 

Men and women, who feel it a matter of policy to support 
respectable exteriors, go to church, and send their children to 
school; instil into their minds no sentiments of virtue, if they 
have none themselves; and hence their children come to nothiog, ' 
and are censured for neglecting opportunities they never had, 
or could appreciate. 

These, and similar examples, infect well-inclined children, 
who are a constant source of anxiety at home. 

Many honorable and devoted fathers are baffled by the re- 
fractory dispositions of their children, who insult them by re- 
ferring to out-door examples as authority for disobedience and 
insubordination. 

And they are too often frustrated, by the never-failing pro- 
pensity of a weak and infatuated mother to excuse and joBtifj 
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their &nlts, and who neyer joins in their constraint and pun- 
ishment. 

How surprisingly this propensity in woman develops the 
mysterious design of her sucoBdaneous creation ! How many 
old and worn-down Others have slaved and dragged their lives 
away, in toil and self-denial, to give their sons and daughters 
imart and encouraging portions, in land and stock, wherewith 
to start the world ; and fastened, safe and sound for life, sure 
maintenance for their helpless wives and ofispring; and after- 
wards ruined themselves by being surety for their children; or 
liave sent help and succor for them to a distant land; and 
watched and doted on them to the last, as first they loved and 
fondled over them in helpless infancy ! 

How many parents, meek, devoted, patient, and self-resigned, 
have thus by nature's instincts lived, and final respite had from 
all their toils and pains by death in dismal pauperism, un- 
heeded and forgotten ! 

What son or daughter ever made a joyful sacrifice for those 
that gave them life? or died in infamy, within a living parent's 
reach? 

This is the high and mighty course of nature — the arbitrary 
law for constant fecundation. 

The last-begotten blindly blunders on his doom, and flings 
behind him far away, by instinct, not from choice, parental love, 
which stands aghast. 

Until the sear and yellow leaf of time has fallen upon their 
Barrow path, they do not learn that nature has ordained their 
children for their destiny; and that the infinite emergencies of 
its execution leave no room for those behind. 

Alas for the faithful father and mother, whose lives have 
been, with singleness of love, piously and devoutly devoted to 
the protection and companionship of their beloved babes ! They 
will find them, as maturity dawns, reserved, unkind, truant, 
rebellious, and, at last, scattered and gone, without regret, gra- 
titude, or remembrance. 

Oh ! it is then a lonely time of night — very dark, and bitter 
cold! Still, it is nature's sentence; if cruel, there is mercy in 
the judgment; for life is now wasted, and sorrow hushes down 
the bursting heart, and gently lays it in the grave. 

Why then should the bonds of matrimony, designed for in- 
dalgent love and harmony, be perverted to purposes of discord 
and rude restraint? If society has contrived this sanction for 
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its own security^ it should not hold the sway for oppression. 
The practical barbarity of this unmeaning denial of justice can- 
not be disputed. A recent report of a committee of the Eng- 
lish Commons showed that but one-fourth of the married persons 
in London lived in peace; that one-fourth were in constant 
turmoil; that one-fourth did not cohabit; and the other fourth 
were separated^ and lived apart. ThiS; perhaps^ is a sample of 
the married world. 

The moral contumacy thus exposed cannot be exclusively 
attributed to the supposed licentiousness of large towns and 
cities; on the contrary, there were 12,707 public women re- 
gistered in Paris, from 1816 to 1831, a period of fifteen years; 
of whom 12,201 were French; and of tins number 11,876, all 
but 326, were from the country parts of France; the proportion 
being almost four to one against the rural districts, and in f&Yor 
of the capital. 

To be sure the whole population of France is greater than 
the population of Paris; but only a small portion of these wo- 
men came from the country ; whereas, perhaps, none of them 
who belonged to Paris had gone from it. 

The immense proportion of men and women, married and 
single, found in this condition, no doubt mainly comes from the 
vile and unnatural celibacy which the fear of public odium 
forces on those who cannot live in concord ; who have no legal 
means of shaking loose from abortive matrimonies; and are 
therefore tempted, and led off into unlawful indulgences. 

Is it not wonderful that there is a remnant left of chastity? 
and is it strange that in some places the illegitimate exceed the 
legitimate births, and that licentious debauchery does not defile 
and pollute all the channels of society ? 

Why not give by law the free and honorable remedy for full 
and absolute divorce, wherever incongruities prevail t To limit 
this remedy, by its present restrictions, to certain named crimes, 
places the innocent in the power of the guilty, who may con- 
ceal their infidelities by the plausible disguise of genteel inter- 
course; defy, insult, and condemn a wife or husband to perpetual 
abstinence. 

Evidence of flirting with other women, neglect, aversion, 
conjugal denial or unfitness, drunkenness, rudeness, gambling, 
refusal or omission to provide, laziness and loafing, morbid 
virility, sterility, and every such default, whether from accident, 
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casualty^ malice, or repugoanoe, should be a full and sufficient 
cause for divorce for a woman. 

And proof of aversion, neglect, infidelity, sterility, drunken- 
ness, conjugal denial, Messalinaism, disobedience, impertinent 
talking badk, insolent behavior, obscenity, being from home 
and flirting, tramping the streets without leave, by a woman, 
should in like manner be good cause for a divorce. 

The result would be to maintain conjugal propriety, and 
give millions of honest and valuable members of society a 
chance to rid themselves of the curse of involuntary celibacy ; 
more odious than any calamity which has ever fallen on the 
human race. 

The idea of forcing husband and wife, against their will, to 
live together, and rear children, is beastly, unnatural, and im- 
practicable. 

Discoveries, creating occasions for separation, seldom occur, 
until after the birth of one or more children. 

This is most unnecessarily made an excuse for public opinion 
to force upon them the endurance and continuance of disaffec- 
tion; which must increase, and never is diminished by time; 
and which therefore turns the existence of the child into a state 
of wretchedness, moral and physical. 

The early months of infancy demand a mother's care. Let 
it remain with her during this period, if proper; and after this, 
male or female, the child is better off with strangers than at 
home with strife. 

If it is poor, it should be placed with an industrious mechanic 
or farmer; where it will be, nine times out of ten, better fed 
and brought up than if at such a home. 

If it is to be educated, every one knows how much better the 
restraints and discipline of a school are than the superficial 
oversight of quarrelsome parents. 

Cut quick this chafing rope; knock loose the galling fetters; 
and strike for glorious liberty. 

Out upon vile bondage for a man or a woman I It is base. 
If they are glad in unity, the chains are gold; the silken cords 
are heavenly slavery, mutual joy, and glorious love. 

But if there is hate and loathing, to hold them fast, or let 
one hold the other tight for life, is revolting, detestable, and 
unnatural. 

The objects of matrimony are clearly defeated by these unfair^ 
unjust, and useless restrictions upon marriage. 
19 
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The restraints are cruel and dishonorable; they encourage 
unlawful intercourse and the production of spurious issne^ who, 
with the best means of education, hold place in society under 
great disadvantages to themselves and the community. 

Woman was not made a help-mate, but a "help mec^' for 
man; and they were both told that the man should *'rule over 
her J' Not that she was to be his mate, or that they were to 
be co-partners, with joint powers of discretion, control, and 
management; but that he was "to rtde over her J* 

The word ^^woman*^ is the name of her sex. The word 
^^wife^* means a woman who has a husband; the word ^^hu»- 
hafid^' is derived from the Saxon ^^hm,* house, and **bruena" 
land or /arm, " TAe master of the hotise and land;" " f Ae 
ma>sterJ' 

Not a master with despotic power, for arbitrary servitude and 
oppression ; for the wife is his *^ help-m^et" that is, a companion 
'^meet'* and suitable for his counsel, comfort, and '^help/* not 
to be his menial servant. 

This is the sense in which this word is used, and also that 
he is the ^'master" of his ^^farm,'^ his pursuits, his abode; the 
accountable and responsible provider for his household; the 
delegated defender and appointed advocate of its peacC; honor, 
and safety here and hereafter. 

Adam and Eve were not married by any ceremony. When 
Eve was brought to Adam, she said nothing; but he said, '^she 
is now bone of m,y bone, and flesh of my flesh, because she was 
taken out of man; and therefore a m>an shall cleave unto his 
wifer 

That is, if a man and woman contract to live together, he is 
then her husband or master, and she is his wife or woman, his 
^^ help-meet, '* The ^^hdp** proper, natural, appropriate, and 
" meet^^ for him, and " he shall rule over her." 

That is, that the man shall protect and defend the person 
and purity of woman; and if he takes her for his "Ac§?," and 
holds her "m66^' for his companionship in the holy co-partner- 
ship of marriage, that he ^' shall cleave' unto his wife,'* And 
that he shall be held responsible for the solemn and confiding 
surrender she makes to him of her heart and her destiny, for 
time and perhaps for eternity. 

The words ^* husband" and "tot/e" are intended to signify 
and describe a man who has taken a woman as his ^^me^' or 
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proper ^^hdpj' and a woman who has agreed to be thus taken 
and ^^ ruled over" by the man, is called a "iri/c." 

These words are proper names, like those designed to nomi- 
nate an office, position, or station; or a relation borne by one to 
others, as king, general, judge, master, servant, husband, wife, 
and no more. 

And the agreement between a husband and wife is called 
marriage ; that is the name given to the contract, as '' a mort- 
gage^' "a deed^" "a noUy' "a hiU of exchangej" "a charter 
party y' ^^leascy* ^^hondj" &c. No other interpretation has ever 
been given to these woids by intelligent men. 

A true woman, who has good sense and properly understands 
the design of her creation, and is not so depraved and vulgar 
as to revolt against it, will glory in her proper destiny. She 
knows that '' a loving heart is better and stronger than wisdom;" 
and while she remains in her appropriate sphere, and employs 
her wonderful and mysterious faculties upon man, she will hold 
undisturbed dominion over his heart. 

Consult the intelligent wives and mothers whose lives have 
been dedicated to conjugal fidelity, and they will ratify this 
solemn truth by their devout and pious prayers, that Heaven 
will give them grace to bring up in the ways of virtue their 
beloved daughters, and fit them to become fiiithful and obedient 
wives. 

Matrimony is an important contract, involving consequences 
of great magnitude to the parties. 

It is a contract for time; perhaps for eternity; but it is only 
a human contract; to be governed by the same rules that govern 
all other contracts. To say that it shall not be dissolved but 
for crimes is as absurd as to say that an indenture of appren- 
ticeship, or any other contract, shall not be canceled but for 
crimes. 

Whereas, these and all other contracts but marriage are suf- 
fered constantly to be dissolved, by the consent of the parties and 
by authority of law, for any cause which renders it expedient. 

With the exception of modern Europe, this contract has 
always stood upon the same footing with all other contracts. 

It was never made a religious ordinance by Divine authority^ 
any more than births or deaths. 

The Prophets, John the Baptist, our Saviour, and the Apos- 
tles, married nobody; nor does it appear that marriages were 
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Bolemnized in churches, or in their presence^ or with the sanction 
of any religious or civil officer. 

It was left to the parties to make and terminate it as thej 
pleased, as all other contracts. 

It derives no additional solemnity, strength^ or sanction from 
its being made a religious ordinance by man. 

The Old and the New Dispensations had their solemn and 
holy ordinances instituted by Divine command; and it may be 
asked whether it is not profane to fasten new ones on them to 
accommodate man's vain-glory and presumption. 

Marriage is therefore a mere civil contract between the 
parties ; the proof, enforcement, and relief from which are go- 
verned by the same rules which govern all other contracts. 

To say that it shall not be dissolved like all other contracts^ 
when it fails in its objects, and only for certain specified causes^ 
without any allowances for youth, inexperience, haste, accident, 
and fraud, is exposing the parties to rigorous and unju8t«.penal- 
ties; requires from them powers of discrimination ana fore- 
cast which no human being ever had ; deters, alarms, and dis- 
courages them from marriage, and multiplies and increases the 
occasions and urgencies for unlawful intercourse. 

The object of marriage was to serve the mutual happiness of 
the parties ; for the propagation of our species ; and the pre- 
servation of morals. 

One of the great purposes of marriage was to enhance the 
happiness of the parties. 

The infinite and momentous consequences for good or evil 
which flow from this union, its securities for a life of felicity or 
shame, are so sure and certain, that in all times it has been 
looked to with trembling hope and fearful doubts. 

So intimate, quick, and lively was this exquisite and painful 
excitement with the Athenians, in addition to every precaution 
against the uncertainties of mutual affection and love, that the 
parties and their friends met in solemn homage, and made sa- 
crifice to the gods for their propitiation ; at which the victim's 
gall was thrown behind the altar, with meek and pious prayers, 
that malice and anger should be forever banished from their 
souls. • 

If all who are married were happy, marriage would produce 
universal happiness. 

If one-half or three-fourths of all the married are discon- 
tented with each other^ then the object of marriage to that ex- 
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tent is defeated, and the sum of its usefulness prevented ex- 
actly in proportion to the number of those disaffected. 

Now it has been seen that love must be reciprocal to pro- 
duce happiness ; and that with this feeling all other considera- 
tions are immaterial. 

That no law, human or divine, can create these impulses ; 
and that perhaps there is no neutral ground ; that it is love or 
hate. 

It follows, therefore, that force is cruel, despotic, and naturally 
wrong; and that dissatisfied men and women, thus kept mar- 
ried by force, are made more wretched than they can be made 
by any other calamity ; and that in this way the sum of human 
happiness, the first grand object of marriage, is defeated. 

This is suicidal and self-destruction ; and if it should go to 
the extent that it inevitably would go, if there was not some 
pure gold left in the crucible, the reaction would discover its 
own strength, and openly repudiate all marriage. 

The perpetual imposition of this contract when the parties 
are dissatisfied, one or both right or wrong, is absurd and un- 
natural. The senses of hearing, seeing, tasting, smelling, and 
feeling are identical; and, unless diseased, their test is the 
same. 

With all, black and white, sweet and sour, &c., are the same; 
still the appreciation with some is in direct contradiction, and 
with others, in never-ending varieties. 

No two men agree as to their choice or use of the sour and 
sweet. One riots in the sweet and juicy sugar ; while another 
delights in the acid of the lemon ; and each abhors the other. 

Is there any explanation or control of these contrarieties of 
choice ? Did any despot ever attempt these repugnances to 
thwart or force back ? And why attempt to compel man or 
woman to feast in nauseous loathing upon that which their in- 
scrutable appetites detest ? 

Bed-hot irons, and every species of physical sufferings have 
been heaped on man ; but there never was contrived or put in 
use for legal torture a drastic purge or nauseous vomit. 

This punbhment of forcing marriage upon the parties against 
their will, and refusing to give them relief for good cause of 
divorce, would seem to imply that the connection is unlawful, 
indecent, obscene, odious, and immoral ; that those who have 
the temerity to contract it shall have no help ; upon the princi- 

19* 
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pie that the law goes upon of refusing aid or relief to parties who 
have made a contract for an illicit or unlawful intercourse. 

This was never done by Divine authoi^itj, nor bj man^ in 
any case except this. 

If we sin against God, he will permit us to repent We 
are furnished with two chances for future happiness ; we are 
born innocent, and, however we debase ourselves, we are suf- 
fered to repent, and be saved. 

One mdefactor was pardoned on the crosS; and the other 
perhaps would have been redeemed, if he had asked for mercy. 

We have every chance to escape from evil brought on by 
mishap or wilful folly. 

A suicide, a sick murderer, receives from man the refreshing 
cordial, the healing unguent. 

In all the perplexities of health and life, we help each other, 
however base or trodden down, unless forsooth in marriage. 

If the exigencies for this contract are so eminently and inti- 
mately identified with the existence of the race as to justify 
the force by law of connubial intercourse, there would then 
seem to be some reason in its perpetuity. But unless the first 
was necessary, the last is not required. 

If the formation of the contract is lefib open to the free will 
of the parties, its dissolution ought, in like manner, to be at 
their disposal. No man should be encouraged to swindle and 
decoy. 

A man is wandering in a rich and verdant orchard, loaded 
down with tempting, luscious, and fragrant fruit. His cold 
and sapless frame before had lived on air and sight. 

Instinct, perchance, with pause, now makes him look and 
look again upon the clustering glories loosely waving on the 
bending boughs; he marks again, and starts amazed; the 
blooming unctions tempt his new-bom taste. 

The sudden appetite is roused to instant and impetuous hun- 
ger ; he dares to touch and press the smooth, delicious rapture 
to bis burning lips ; wild convulsions and frenzy seize his burn- 
ing heart and bmin. 

Involuqtarily he eats, and finds the tree that beai;^ that fruit 
has juice unpleasant to his mouth. Shall man decree, condemn, 
and sentence him for life to eat this bitter fruit, perhaps to 
others sweet? 

The happiness of society is not encouraged or secure^ by 
any unusual constraints upon this contract ; on the contrary. 
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it is manifest that its peaoe^ good order, and repose are dis- 
turbed and endangered. 

The interests of society are deeply concerned in maintaining 
a policy, by which no obstacles shall lie in the way of perma- 
nent and happy marriages. The contracting parties are free to 
act for themselves; they are not required by law to get mar- 
ried. 

They are permitted to exercise their unbiassed will. There 
j is no recommendation or force. 

And the making of the contract rests upon the same grounds 
as the formation of all other lawful contracts, without the least 
interference by the law. 

In all other oases, the parties are allowed to revoke their 
contracts, and make others of the same nature and for the 
same purposes with other persons. There is no reason why 
the rule should be different in marriage contracts. 

No author or authority can be found, nor any argument 
given, to show the reason why the law should permit and sanc- 
tion a relief from one contract more than another ; or why 
there should be absolute restrictions upon the dissolution of 
the contract of marriage. 

It is asserted, but no reason is given for it, the laws of 
some of the churches peremptorily forbid its dissolution for any 
cause. 

They say that marriages are registered in heaven. IThey 
should say that all contracts, however trifling or small, are re- 
corded there; and we are told that there is no discrimination. 
Marriages are no more binding than a contract to pay a just debt 
of one cent; and there is as much sin in breaking the word in 
one case as in the other. 

The conventional codes of ecclesiastics differ as to excuses 
for all breaches of faith. They are generally inexorable, and 
hold that hell is the certain doom of every sin. 

The better argument seems to be that mercy and compas- 
don for the frailties and accidents of life are more reasonable 
not as a means or a medium of escape, but relief and reformation. 

This policy has been adopted by civil society, and, like the 
law laid down in the Scriptures, as they are now very generally 
understood, there is no condition into which a man falls, even 
by crime, in which he is refused the privilege of reformation. 

Executive and popular pardons are carried to a point of 
^linost censurable complacency. 
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And DO code ever made by man failed to give liberal and 
generous relief^ in cases of mistake or accident. 

Fraud everywhere vacates a contract ; to show the fact of 
fraud ipso facto annuls the bargain. 

And mistakes and accidents^ when fairly made oat, are always 
relieved against. 

The rules of common sense and natural justice would revolt 
at the bare thought of holding a man for life to a covenant made 
in haste, and without a knowledge of his rights. 

It would be savage cruelty to tell him he should have seen 
to it beforehand ; that he should have been more careful, and 
it serves him right. |- 

None but a brute would breathe forth such a flagrant trespass ^ 
of the golden rule, to do unto others as you would have them y 
do unto you. \^ 

Legislative and judicial relief has been in all times given to g 
hard bargains ; and if it were not so, the refusal would involve .■ 
the impracticable and false proposition that all men are perfect ^ 
with the powers of present scrutiny and foreknowledge; or | 
that public law is made to contrive machines of torture. ^ 

All this is as clear to every man's mind as the injustice and |- 
absurdity of making the contract of marriage an exception to ^ 
the general rule of permitting the parties to dissolve it them- |i 
selves ; or for the courts to do it for them where they cannot ^ 
agree, upon the same terms as all other contracts are governed. ^ 

It is admitted that- it may be done for certain specified \ 
offences ; but not for aversion or mere incompatibility of taste ), 
and bad behavior. These are always fatal obstacles to co- 
habitation. Sometimes, crimes and the specified causes of . 
divorce are not so. 

Put the party on oath ; let the answer, with its corrobora- 
tions and contradictions, be listened to and witnessed by the 
tribunal ; if it is not true, reject it ; if it is true, give relief. 

The complaining parties must be heard in all cases when the 
cause of complaint is exclusively within their knowledge. This 
is a rule in every day's practice. It is said to arise " ex neca- 
sitaie reiy 

Hear also the opposite side. If there has been fraud by 
either upon the other's property, require indemnity. See too if 
there is affectation, impertinent or sinister collision. If so, 
dismiss the complainant ; but if either is really dissatisfied, out 
the cord. 
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They can do each other no good, and are useless to society, 
rhey cannot be forced to live together. If there is a chance 
Tor reconciliation; defer the decree; but do not refuse relief; 
together hold them not by force. 

Let all good equities be done ; restoration of property ; mu- 
tual concessions of the truth ; but no cruelty ; no force. 

Both were willing at the first, or they would not have* mar- 
ried. If they cease to be willing firom any cause, why hold 
fchem together after marriage any more now than force them to 
marry against their will ? 

It is as absurd and unjust to constrain them to live together 
igainst their consent, as to force them to marry against their 
wUl. 

The former would be more reasonable ; for before trial there 
might be a chance that they would agree ; but after trial and 
hilure the chance is gone. 

Complaints in filiation and a mittimus for prison are pre- 
sently abandoned upon the consent of the defendant to marry 
tlie complainant, who holds the defendant on her own oath 
done; and if she refuse the offer, her charge is dismissed. 

Who ever witnessed one of these scenes of barbarism with- 
imt disgust ? They are enacted every day ; and though obscure 
md brutal, they are just as reasonable, and perhaps more con- 
nstent with the chances of the subsequent harmony and pro- 
pagation of the parties, than the same force employed to keep 
the parties together after a voluntary marriage and the disco- 
very of mutual or separate occasions of personal dislike. 

This legal relief is never asked for by persons in the humble 
iralks of life, who have no position to lose ; they separate and 
Mjuander without compunction ; or waste time ; they run round 
till they get suited ; and are always married. 

There is not with this class of the community a tithe of the 
illicit intercourse that there is with the dissatisfied whose means 
ind condition fasten them to society ; and who are therefore 
the victims of public opinion ; who are useless to the public ; 
lead lives of domestic torture, unnatural celibacy, or secret and 
unlawful intercourse. 

The true policy is to adapt public institutions to what is ex- 
pedient as well as that which is necessary. 

The contingencies of society frequently demand legal tolera- 
tions, which are by some considered wrong. 
The use of ardent spirits and theatrical exhibitions are, by 
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some, considered immoral. It has been found that the regula- 
tion, and not the prohibition by law, of these and other more 
repugnant and indelicate propensities, better subserves the pub- 
lic peace and morals. 

So, too, with marriage. Some hold that it can only be dis- 
solved with death, and the erroneous inclinations of society lean 
to that conclusion ; but experience has shown that this is im- 
practicable, and its dissolution, for some causes, has been sanc- 
tioned. 

Thus, the rigor of the rule has been relaxed, and the con- 
cession has been acknowledged, that it may lawfully be dis- 
solved. 

Now, if it may be dissolved for any cause, why not for every 
good cause ? 

What is the criterion ? Who is to judge ? 

The criterion, and the judge of that criterion, is the true 
practical result. 

If the experience of generations has shown that married per- 
sons cannot be made to live together unless they choose, and 
that the refusal to release them renders them useless or im- 
moral, then the law should recognize, and, by its wholesome dis- 
pensation, meet that result, excuse the unfortunate parties from 
their dilemma, and relieve society of the odium it suffers by 
these inevitable transgressions. 

That is, if husband and wife may be divorced for one good 
cause, that it shall be lawful to divorce them for any good 
cause ; and that every cause is a good one which works a per- 
manent and settled obstacle to the moral and animal fruitions 
which marriage was designed to consecrate. 

So much for relief by the law; but where the parties consent^ 
where is the possible objection ? 

If it is urged that they should be protected, and one should 
not be suffered to coax, persuade, menace or force the other for 
consent. 

Prevent this by a solemn deed in legal form, with all the 
just and safe precautions of judicial private examinations, by 
which coercion and fraud are now guarded against in the grant 
of a wife's lands. 

There is a manifest inconsistency in the impertinent solici- 
tude affected to be entertained in preventing divorces by col- 
lusion, or by consent of the parties, when no sort of provision 
is made for the safety or protection of persons from frauds and 
impositions while they are contracting marriages. 
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Then the door is left wide open ; innocent and spotless chil- 
dren are inveigled^ beguiled, and sedooed away to scandaloiis 
and clandestine marriages, by the most heartless sooondrels^ for 
the most atrocious purposes. 

Has any father or mother, however horrible and true their 
cause of complaint, of brutal, beastly marriage, ever been told 
by a magistrate that the law furnished him with forms or 
power for writ or injunction against the debauched marauder 
upon virgin purity ? 

And yet, if this heart-broken, crushed, and suffering angel 
kneels at the altar of justice, bathed in tears of sorrow, and 
overwhelmed with wrongs insufferable, her outspread hands 
npon the holy Gk)spel, and her brimful eyes upturned to 
Heaven, declares how much in innocence she loved and was 
betrayed, and how she has been roused to consciousness by 
eoarse and brutal wrongs, she is told, for better and for worse, 
she is bound to suffer and submit, for so the Lord hath said, 
unless for certain crimes indictment can be made and proved. 

The crimes he does she dares not see, and if she did, she 
cannot prove, and thus, for life, she is cast away upon the 
stormy deep, no helm or sail, to fill with woe and sink in death. 

Reverse this picture : let the denial of conjugal duty and 
common right be by either to the other, made with common 
caution and no art, and it is plain that all legal technicalities 
can be defied. 

The injured party has no redress, and marriage, no odds how 
it was made, in fun or fraud, is literal hell on earth. 

For every man and woman thus condemned to living death, 
the law professes to be glorified; but society is robbed out of 
their usefulness in this life, and heaven, perhaps, in the world 
to come. No lawful propagation comes from them. 

If there are but two or ten of such on earth, their wanton, 
unnatural condemnation to celibacy is an unmeaning and ac- 
cursed injury to them and all the world, and the most damned 
wrong that man did ever put upon his fellow man. 

The strength and glory of a kingdom '^ consist in the mul- 
titude of its people, and, therefore, celibacy, above all things, 
ought to be discouraged." 

Whence comes this gasconading ethical flourish, but from 
black hypocrisy? 

Who strips, by in&mous juggling, the kingdom of its natural 
power to shine in lawful glory? 
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If tbree-fourths of all who marry do not cohabit because 
they will not, and they cannot be forced to it, then, by vulgar 
power and coarse profanity, the world is filched of more than 
half its honest treasures. 

For, if they had a chance, they all would chapge by harm- 
less joint or legal shifts, until a final fit in all congruity and 
love would set them sober, solid down in honorable harmony 
for life. 

It cannot be truly said that those misfits are always morally 
wrong; or why do sometimes both desert, and, but for want of 
formal sanction, live for life in love and' peace with others ? 

If, thus unhelped by public lift, they join in all that nature 
prompts, is it for sensual lust alone? and would they not, if 
possible, if free to act, add marriage to their voluntary and 
natural harmony? 

No such man or woman ever preferred secret and shameful 
intercourse to ratified and open coverture. 

Out of twelve thousand unfortunate women in a European 
metropolis, all but two had been betrayed into vice by gross 
ignorance, fraud, seduction, and want : and so mysterious is the 
exquisite texture of the female character, that numerous in- 
stances were found in which this revolting sacrifice had been 
secretly made for bread for starving husbands, children, and 
parents. 

The pungent promptings of ungovernable virility are fierce; 
it is nature's law, designed for wise and obvious use^ to make 
us mutually love and reproduce our perishing race. 

But with its invincible urgency, there are blended, as with the 
flame, the soft and mellow rainbow shades of bright seraphio 
glory. 

The passions are warmed and fanned by never-dying instiDct; 
and purely, proudly blended with an honest hope for all the 
holy joy and harmless promptings of sweet celestial love. 

It is not beastly lust; the charge against man in this is 
false ; it is a base and flagrant lie, conceived with seared and 
envious hate. 

Man is rude by mixture with a coarse and wrangling world. 
Example strong, temptations sharp, lead him to folly, selfish- 
ness, and crime against his fellow man. 

But for woman, old and young, who on him look and smile, 
as did his mother and his sister, his heart is full oi^ peace and 
homage. 
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He loves them all; and will fight and toil, and slave his life 
awaj to save and give them bread. 

Mutual, pnre, and blessed love, the living unction of our 
inmost soufs, so sweet, so pure, that it cannot be marred or 
quenched ! 

It may be rudely chafed and wronged, but it will leap up 
with hope till mutual peace and joy are found. 

Why whip and scourge it down in honor's name ? Why not 
let it, trembling, verge to the almighty loadstone of its inevita- 
ble destiny ? 

It is demonstrated that marriage happiness is not promoted, 
and that propagation is not secured, but most seriously impeded, 
by the arbitrary enforcement of the contract of marriage. 

And it will now be shown that morals and public decency 
are not promoted by it, and that, on the contrary, this . miscon- 
ceived and misapplied regulation occasions nearly all the secret 
and open prostitution in the world. 

It is much more unreasonable to prevent parties from being 
divorced who are essentially unprepared to live together than 
it would be to forbid marriage or to interdict the commerce of 
the sexes altogether. 

If those unmarried were to obey this injunction, and really 
abstain, it is as to that the same; but the difference between 
them and the married is that, if the married disobey, they are 
guilty of adultery, which, by some laws, is punished by death ; 
whereas, those unmarried are but simple fornicators, who are 
never punished. 

It is seen that men may consistently live single, and that 
women cannot; yet men have as great a desire for marriage as 
women, and, whenever they see their way clear, they almost 
always get wives, and make large and noble contributions at 
the shrine of marriage. 

Rich and educated men marry poor and ignorant women for 
their innocence and simplicity — educate them, and cherish their 
homes with a true devotion. 

Woman has more ardor and excitement, but her nature is 
incapable of the deep and solid attachment which pervades the 
heart of man. 

Her love is more lofty; his more firm; hers is more fervent; 
his is more durable. 

No obstacle should be suffered to lie in the way of marriage; 
20 
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Jtnd e^retJ facility shonld be afforded by law to encourage its 
legitimate accommodation. 

The reciprocations of nature are essential to health and life. 

Whatever obstructs or discourages their lawful indulgence 
condemns the sexes to abstinence and illicit intercourse. 

Those who have gone into monastic seclusion are charged 
with insincerity and infamous subterfuges ; and^ if true to their 
faith, they inevitably and prematurely perish. 

These restrictions upon marriage most intimately, if not al- 
most exclusively, inconvenience persons of intelligence and pri- 
vate enterprise; the class of society that constitutes its -moral 
and political resources. 

Their number is relatively few; and their services so infinitely 
important in maintaining the balance of order against anarchy^ 
that their influence cannot be spared. 

If they have a fair chance, they all become useful and valua- 
ble members of society. 

Their natural impulses incline them to tate rank with respect- 
able men, and assist in maintaining the substantial interests of 
the public. And if they do not do so, it is because they are 
prevented. 

Those who have no such aspirations, ten, if not one hundred 
to one of the great piass, who are ignorant and helpless, float 
about, the sport of vicissitudes, without stability, thrift, industry, 
or providence. 

They take no interest in the institutions of society; look at 
them as children gaze at stars. They never rise above, and 
generally are below the grade of dependents, servants, laborers, 
soldiers or mariners; they attempt business, and fail for want 
of sagacity and enterprise. 

All the legitimate pursuits and professions are much embar- 
rassed, and society grievously wronged, by this half-witted race. 
It would be much better if very many now engaged on their 
own account would remain in secondary spheres, where they 
might be useful and avoid exposure. 

The question under notice is wholly indifferent to them; their 
shades of morals and good and bad propensities are irrespective 
of mind. 

Their animal wants are few; their mental capacities scarcely 
above the first grade of humanity. They are insensible to emu- 
lation and hope, and have no thought but for the present. They 
shift about as their fears or wants suggest. 
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If ihej cannot agree, they pay no regard to their marriage 
obligations; seldom qaarrel; separate bv agreeiuent or desert 
each other without ceremony; are always married, and rear 
their children at their own cost. 

The humble and obscure condition of these people keeps them 
from public notice; but, notwithstanding the gnat nomber of 
abandoned and dissolute persons amongbt them, there are Tery 
few who are unmarried. 

They equally abhor celibacy and promiacooos interocmne. 

Right or wrong, they will get married, until they are raiurd; 
and thousands of them, all over the world, in the face of exi •st- 
ing marriages, without disguise or concealment, are fully recog- 
nized as respectable, and live in oommen<lable harmony. 

If the result is a moral and dvil advantage, then th^iy are 
right, and the constraint referred to is wrong. 

They shun vice and immorality; and so far a« they can, they 
contribute to the cause of industry, good order, and fraternal 
love. 

They obey the first law of conjugation; which ii in proud 
and voluntary &ith for one husband and one wife. 

The Arab, or the Choctaw in his aboriginal ignorance, may 
have his concubines; but he detests a strumpet; and proudly 
sustains through life the wife of his choice. 

The brigand or the gipsy's bride will hire for procuration or 
murder; but the slightest tamper with her chastity starts out 
the gleaming steel of resentment and revenge. 

Why then should this great proportion of society be denied 
the benefit of a legal sanction for that which is obviously de- 
manded by every consideration of morals, public order, and 
private happiness? 

For them it is required as an act of sheer justice and policy; 
but for the first-named class, this restriction leads directly to the 
most cruel and pernicious conseauences. 

Let those who stand take heed lest they fall. Judge not lest 
ye be judged. There u no passion or propensity so strong as 
the spirit of reciprocal approximation. 

There never was a man or woman at maturity and in health 
vith unengaged affections, with the heart open and without 
being occupi^ by some latent preference, who held the power 
to repel the secret influences of this overwhelming and invin- 
dble impulse. 
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It is as elevated as it is instinctive; as pure as it is ungovern- 
able. 

It has no fault; no thought of wrong. 

It is the first innocent throb of the matured soul. 

It is the mysterious essence of consecrated affinity^ and loathes 
an unsanctified consummation. 

Is this speculation wrong joer se? 

If it is so, then nature is wrong; for it has ordained this 
inevitable catastrophe per se; and all mankind practically ac- 
knowledge, however they may theoretically deny, its truth. 

Ecclesiastics may fulminate their censures, and disgusting 
crtm, con, suits may be pushed upon the courts; but the law, 
although it scowls in mimic wrath, smites not the absconding 
wife or husband. 

Nor has public prejudice ever fallen on the issue of those 
unmarried. When they are appropriately trained and educated, 
they enjoy the full and generous countenance of society. 

Such children rarely turn out badly. They generally take 
rank, and are distinguished for a high order of mind and refine- 
ment. 

"The lot of the unfortunate Ishmael and his unoffending 
mother have always been to me peculiarly interesting. An 
infant expelled his father's house for no offence, thrown under 
a tree to starve, the victim of an old man's dotage and a terma- 
gant's jealousy. God forgive the wicked thought (if it be 
wicked) ! but, speaking in a temporal sense, and knowing the 
histories of the two families, I would rather be the outcast 
Ishmael than the pampered Isaac, the father of the favored 
people of God. I know not what divines may see, but I see 
nothing contrary to the Divine attributes in supposing, that when 
in the one, God thought proper to give a grand example of mercy 
and benevolence, he should think proper to give in the other a 
grand example of retributive justice. The descendants of the 
pampered Isaac have known little but misery, have become a 
byword of contempt, the slaves of slaves : but the descendants 
of the outcast Ishmael, in their healthy country, proverbial for 
its luxury and happiness (Felix), have walked with heads erect. 
The world has bowed beneath their yoke, or trembled at their 
name; but they 7iever have either bowed or trembled, and I 
hope and trust they never will" — Godfrey Hiooins's Celtic 
Druids J p. 68. 

There are no metaphysical postulates, no earthly power that 
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can change or reBtrein this firucdferoiu and invincible instinct 
of human nature. 

These great fundamental kws of reason are written upon the 
hearts of all men; and, however the blind and soUen spirit of 
prejudice and oppression may strive to force down the natnral 
and unavoidable repugnances of married pers<»s against their 
wills, society at large withholds its coontenance and yields its 
free sympathies for honorable freedom and nature's rational 
independence. 

They judge their fellow-creatnres by their motives and not 
by fidse standards. 

K they see their neighbors industrious, honest, and respect- 
able, they accord to them the boon of pure intentions; and 
waste not their time or their tempers with shmder and gossip. 

No objection can be raised against the proposed reformation^ 
upon the ground that the characters of the parties would suffer 
by conventional or compulsory separation. 

For crimes it may now be had. Causes such as settled aver- 
sion and those before referred to being included, no injustice is 
done. The record will advertise the cause. 

If it is a fault, the delinquent will have no cause to murmur; 
and the complainant will get but an act of common justice. 

If it is for causes involving personal or mental discrepancies; 
let them be written down; they may form no objection with 
another with whom they may not be provoked. 

Physical and mental disagreements offensive to some are ac- 
ceptable and agreeable to others. 

The notion that parties may take advantage of youth and 
purity, and then cast each other off from satiety, is promptly 
answered by the character of the proposed remedy ; which should 
not in any case give relief without merits. 

The parlies are none the worse for former marriage. If they 
have done wrong, it is the evil they have done that harms them, 
and not the marriage. 

There is no moral impurity or personal defilement in honor- 
able marriage; however often it may have happened. 

Proper separations will leave the parties in these respects 
upon the same footing as widows or widowers. 

In a physical point of view, all experience shows men and 
women of this description to be improved and better fit for 
another marriage. 

20* 
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The whole mnrmor upon this subject is nntrae, mawkish, af- 
fected, and absurd. 

The parties are radically better in health, experience, and 
morals, than they are before they are married. 

Widows and widowers seldom fail to make adyantageous and 
happy marriages. 

There is no class of society who are held in more respectful 
and favorable estimation than they are. 

Where is the difference between them and the divorced? 
They stand upon the same moral footing; one has been left 
alone by death, and is free from fault; the other has become 
single by quiet and mutual agreement; or for a cause implying 
no fault; and therefore they both stand upon the same irre- 
proachable platform. 

This, and all other remarks in this connection, are intended 
for those who are respectable and mean well ; and not for ex- 
ceptionable characters; for those, whether single by death or 
divorce, are without the pale of private or public favor. 

It is supposed that the whole material world occasionally 
suffers a gradual, imperceptible, and complete change ; that, at 
the end of certain periods of time, there is nothing left of the 
antecedent formation; and that an entire firuition has swollen 
out from the original germ. 

This theory is not disputed as to the physical, nor can it be 
as to the moral world; the reasons for both are equally strong. 

Persons do not often mature until thirty or forty. These 
developments frequently present themselves in stature, voice, 
and intellect, palpably and radically different. 

In the last century, two students of a graduating class pre- 
sented marked discrepancies of proficiency and mental power. 

One obtained the highest honor of the university amidst the 
applause and wonder of the faculty; while the other received a 
sullen direction for another year's study. 

The first lived a long life of effeminate and genteel half-cut 
idiocy ; and the other for many years held a solid and dignified 
rank with the brightest ornaments and profoundest jurists of 
his country. 

These unavoidable and mysterious changes are often develop- 
ed some time after marriage; and however the affinities of the 
parties may then concur, they may afterwards be in such discord 
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as to render their lives and nsefblness whollj abortive; although 
both might happily famiBh oontribationB of mutual peace and 
harmonj with others. 

This position is wonderfolly sustained by the fact that 
widows, and widowers, and the divoroed seldom, if ever, fidl to 
exhibit models of unaffected matrimonial felicity. 

This occurs too, sometimes, where there are distinct natural 
mcompatibilities. 

Washington and Napoleon both married widows who had 
been mothers, but with them were not mothers. 

There was no discrepancy in their affections; no married per- 
sons were ever more mutually proud and contented. 

There was a natural disaffinity with the latter; his mental 
struggle yielded to a desire for paternity ; but this wonderful 
instinct was compromised by the former at the shrine of love ; 
and he died childless. 

With the masses, mutual and take leave disruptions are made 
without ceremony; and with acknowledged advantage to the 
parties and the public. 

If this practice, under proper regulations, was sanctioned by 
law, the benefits of marriage would be largely increased. 

To the better classes of society the result would be immea- 
surably beneficial. 

There would then be with husbands desirous to live with their 
wives stronger inducements to avoid careless behavior ; more 
kindness and fidelity; and with such wives more forbearance 
and accommodation; and less rebellion, disobedience, and 
defiance. 

There would be no prostitution ; for both parties, conscious 
of its odium, would insist upon marriage ; and however often 
it might be dissolved, this stigma would never blot the female 
character. 

It is an awful calamity, which sweeps millions of helpless 
and confiding females to an infamous grave; from which they 
would, in mercy, thus be spared. 

There would then be no spurious issue from promiscuous 
connections, to perish by famine and infanticide; no homo in- 
nomtnatus. 

All would be married or single ; without shame to look at 
others, or cause ' of shame to be looked upon ; and clandestine 
elopements and incestuous seductions would be for ever 
stopped. 
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Where there are disagreements under the present system, the 
parties resisting separation are never influenced by serious or 
sincere motives. 

They talk and prate of religion, law, and lawful wedded rights; 
but they are not entitled to, nor do they obtain, any credit for 
their affectation of conjugal duty. 

True pride, delicacy, honor, and religion intuitively shrink 
from such gross hypocrisy, seek retirement, and prefer mutual 
and quiet concessions. 

The secret impulses of their hearts are anger, revenge, vexa- 
tion, selfishness, chagrin, bitterness, cold and venal lust for 
money. 

There is no mournful sorrow in their souls ; it is mean and 
sordid speculation ; they never die of grief. 

They impudently live and feed on extortion, and wither away 
by abstinence and bile. 

They have no charity; no liberal emotions; they are sulky, 
sullen, and wholly selfish. 

They are not bashful or timid ; entertain no feelings of re^ 
^procal duty; no compunctions of shame or remorse. 

The world should know that marriage contracts are nothing but 
plain up and down bargains, in which the private motives of the 
parties are often kept in profound secrecy; that, however bland, 
soft, and loving they are, each one has secret thoughts and obr 
jects that no earthly temptation could induce them to disclose 
to each other. 

Marriage, with all its charms and simplicities, is, in some 
measure, naturally and necessarily sinister. Millions marry 
with secrets they would shudder to tell, and never do make 
known; the concealment of which is honest and proper; and 
the disclosure of which would be rude, in bad taste, and de- 
structive of all the sweets of conjugal felicity. 

With woman it is best explained in the literal verification of 
the frank avowal that ^' I loved htm because he first loved me." 

When both are warmed by this rich and holy joy, the affec- 
tions being mutual, and their contributions reciprocal, marriage 
is a priceless boon. No earthly pleasure can equal its exquisite 
rapture. Its pure and ecstatic fruitions can only be compared 
to the seraphic participations of heavenly bliss. 

Without this mutual sentiment, this unction, this true and 
genuine love, it is a sanctioned but fleeting sensuality. 
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A bare glance at the infidelity, hatred, hypocrisy, treachery, 
impurities, oppression, and brutal violence with the badly mated 
and unfitted world is revolting. 

Its abuse gives rise to a larger amount of disgusting scandal 
in one year than could come in an age from a wise, and discreet, 
and legal accommodation for past-nuptial disputes. 

The impetuous and impregnable affinities of nature precipi- 
tate the sexes blindfold into promiscuous marriage; from the 
bewildering ecstasies of which, too often, they waken up amidst 
the most insupportable mental, moral, and physical disaffini- 
ties and inconsistencies; without the least chance for assimila- 
tion or concord. 

For life they are tortured by impatience, provoked by des- 
peration, and urged by fierce temptations to shifts, subterfuges, 
and deceptions, more revolting to themselves than their worst 
delinquencies are obnoxious to morality. 

The arbitrary and gossiping condemnation of public scandal, 
the despotic denial of relief, and the constant dread and terror 
to which they are condemned, occasion nearly all the secret 
licentiousness prevalent with that portion of the world in this 
dilemma, who otherwise would be useful to society, and who sin- 
cerely wish to be respectable. 

AU other classes are outside of the occasions for the redress 
here invoked. They accommodate their caprice and self-will as 
their propensities impel them. They do not ask for or want 
moral sympathy or legal aid. 

It is for those who honestly wish to be respectable, and by 
accident, indiscretion, or fraud, are thus embarrassed, that this 
appeal is made. 

No excuse or encouragement should be given, nor should any 
relaxation be allowed, for a faithful and rigid obedience to all 
the duties of mutual and reciprocal forbearance, self-denial, 
fidelity, and good faith hereinbefore recited. 

Under no subterfuges should the married sufier themselves 
to indulge in personal, sinister, or private thoughts, astray from 
each other. Every jot of their whole souls should be freely, 
fully, truly, and honestly laid open to each other. 

The present system goes upon the ground that there is no oc- 
casion for divorces but for the causes named by law; and that 
the parties should not be allowed in any case to divorce them- 
selves, although they are authorized to marry themselves. 

It is obvious that the first proposition is as absurd as it is 
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&lse, for every other contract can be abrogated by the pari 
to it ) and legislatures constantly grant divorces ex parte for a 
cause they choose to recognize^ though it be not named in th 
statutes. 

Why not pass a law authorizing the courts to grant divor 
in all the cases already now provided for^ including those he 
inbefore named and referred to, and in all other cases wh< 
sufficient cause is shown ? 

The courts are much more competent to conduct and p 
upon these delicate and local cases than legislators; great t 
posure and expense would be avoided, and numerous fraoi 
corruptions, and perjuries would be prevented. 

The courts now hold exclusive jurisdiction of life, liber 
and propertv, and why should this most proper and appropri 
power be withheld from them ? 

If they held it, a code of wise and judicious law and pnust 
oould be established on this subject that would afford ani] 
protection to the timid and helpless, prevent oppression a 
fraud, and abundantly redress all occasions and causes for i 
mutual or compulsory revocation of marriage. 

The law, as it now stands, is inhuman, cruel, and unnator 
It was dictated by the ignorant bigotry and brutal despotii 
of the Dark Ages. It is without reason, right, or mercy, an i 
centive to fraud, extortion, seduction, adultery, and murd 
and a burning reproach upon the moral sense and intelligex 
of civilized man. 



CHAPTER X. 

INFLEXIBIX PKEJUDlCZfi. 

Tale of the American RevoIatioB — ^Torie*— Refa^ee* — TbeWL^fi — ^MooBt- 
ain Bluea — Declaration of Indepeadeace — Penh Ambof — A iav-Mut— 
Prejadices — Sympathy — Sorprise — Thoaias McKeaxt — S'xgntn of the De- 
claration of Independence — ^Their nnmbcr — "EdoatiiKm — Agt9 — Length 
of life^ &c. 

When the impulses and prejudices oVtain pooeessioD of the 
mind^ right or wrongy they heoome inflexible; and if they are 
sanctioned by the conyicdons of justice^ their dominion is 
supreme. 

Religion and polities, in all times, hare famished wide 
spheres of action for these inyincible propensities of the hnman 
heart. 

At the brealdng ont of the American Rerolution, there was, 
with the people of the provinces, a concarrenoe of faTorable 
circumstances, happily without any strong countervailing influ- 
ence, making an occasion for the enterprise such as never oc- 
curred before then; and such as, perhaps, will not again happen. 

The great mass of the people were men of education, industry, 
and piety. 

They had left their fatherland under the pressure of insuffer- 
able wrongs. Their spirit of rebellion had been cherished for 
generations, and carefully infased into the minds of their sturdy 
and independent offspring. 

Their compact was so thorough and firm, that their invaders 
would have gained small advantages, and the war would have 
been brief, but for the minions of loyalty, and the swarms of 
Tories and Shylocks with which the country was filled. 

The vindication of their cause was straightforward, sensibly 
expressed, and intelligibly explained. It was fully understood, 
and heartily espoused, by every member of their party. 

They were all in earnest, and could not see, how the truth 
and justice of their doctrines could be drawn in question. They 
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denied their enemies all credit for sincerity^ and openly im- 
pugned the integrity of their motives. 

There never was a more distinct and explicit explanation of 
facts and reasons than those set out by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

They peremptorily denied that there was any room left for 
speculation or argument. 

They openly debated their resolutions for resistance and free- 
dom; and vehemently denounced and repudiated all monarchi- 
cal, feudal^ and ecclesiastical oppression. 

They felt that the soil was their own, and that God had or- 
dained that they should be free. 

It is not difficulty therefore^ to conceive the scorn and disdain 
in which they held the puppets and spies who watched and be- 
trayed them; the heartless wretches^ who speculated upon their 
wants, and facilitated the refugees in their robbery and murder. 

A long series of years of unutterable wrongs inspired them 
with deadly hatred to their enemieS; and cemented them to each 
other in undying faith. 

Their overwhelming and predominating sympathies swept 
everything before them, like the angry billows of the ocean. 

During the whole period of the Kevolution^ and for many 
years succeeding its close, there was a combination of causes, 
which called into action their most superhuman efforts, and 
imposed constraints and self-denials most imperious and pro- 
voking. 

They were all politicians, statesmen, teamsters, and soldiers. 
They knew the essential importance of the undivided energy 
and exertions of each man. There was no intrigue for office; 
every one solemnly felt that the public safety depended upon, 
and imperiously demanded, that the very best men should be 
selected for every trust. 

Those who were immediately dependent on the patronage of 
the crown, very soon after the war broke out, returned home; 
but the daring and sordid adventurers and Tories remained, to 
embrace the chances for gain and plunder always afforded by 
troubled and contraband trade. 

The stringent markets, and urgent demands for money, opened 
a wide door for extortion and usury. 

The public necessities required a relaxed exercise of policies; 
and those who ran with the hounds, and held with the game, 
controlled the. en tire traffic of the country. 
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In Congress, in the army^ and in all the public and private 
departments of the country, the Whigs were chafed and baffled 
by their impudent exactions. The more imminent the crisis^ 
the more audacious and grinding their extortions. 

Credit and personal security were banished. Almost all the 
knds^ cattle, and other property, under the pinching urgencies 
of the times, was in peril of being passed for nominal con- 
siderations, in some form, into the possession of the Tories and 
refugees. 

Their marauding was done in disguise, as Indians and negroes; 
while they maintained the outward profession of peace and cir- 
cumspection. 

Detections were difficult, and prosecutions dangerous. The 
public exigencies required that none should be punished but 
open belligerents; and, after the peace, a spirit of amnesty 
seemed to be called for, by the benignant professions of the new 
govemment, and the manifest want of the people for quiet and 
tranquillity. They were disgusted with shooting and gibbets. 

Notwithstanding these indemnities, the flagitious frauds and 
plots of the Tories sometimes exposed them to imminent per- 
sonal danger. 

Courts and juries could scarcely be restrained from an open 
denial of law, when these obnoxious scoundrels were parties 
litigant. 

Thousands of stale claims upon deeds and contracts, extorted 
by pressing want, duress, and imprisonment, were sued out; 
and the dockets were loaded down with ejectments and mortgage 
suits, for the best lands in the country. 

These miscreants would coolly take their seats in court, and 
impudently demand from the judges and jury, whom they had 
wronged and persecuted during the whole war, an impartial and 
unflinching v^idation of their infamous contracts. 

A scoundrel and a murderer, who had held covert intercourse 
with; and fed and sheltered the enemy, and showed them where 
and whom to rob and bum; personally known in all these 
atrocities, by the tribunal trying his cause; and also known to 
have obtained his writing in issue for a dollar or a pound, from 
a starving soldier of Washington's army, now demanded the 
penalty of his accursed bond. 

Was it strange that these insulted and indignant patriots 
should sometimes revolt from these profane and loathing func- 
tions? 

21 
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No men were ever required to do their duty under circum- 
stances of such unmitigated; heart-rending chagrin and vexation. 

One of these nohle, unwavering, and sturdy patriots of liberty, 
who had everywhere during this long and doubtful struggle re- 
solutely dedicated his life and great talents for his country's 
redemption, after the peace became Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. He was a jurist of the highest order. 

In this connection, a brief sketch of an interesting trial, which 
came before this judge, will perhaps give some illustrations of 
the extent and character of the excitements referred to. 

An eminent lawyer was called on to bring an action of eject- 
ment for a young man who had been some twenty years covered 
up in the ruins of the Revolution. 

The extent of the land was great, and it had increased in 
value. The present occupants supposed their title to be good 
by time. A fierce and obstinate resistance would be made. 
And all the prejudices against stale and unpopular claims 
against the peaceable holders of improved lands would have 
to be encountered. 

They had been so frequently made by Tories, ostensibly for 
the use of meritorious Whig families, and their descendants, and 
so many frauds had been thus perpetrated, that all these ac- 
tions had now come to bo identified with unqualified suspicion 
and hatred. 

The preparation in this case was tedious. The plaintiff had 
but one witness to prove that his father, from whom he claimed 
descent, died within twenty-one years. It was known how 
readily a pretext could be made to question the sufficiency of 
one witness to a fact of so much importance as a point of time, 
about which all human memory is supposed to be uncertain and 
unsafe. 

Great efforts were made to discover some corroborating fact, 
by a public event, that might have occurred at the same period. 
At length it was ascertained that the death of one of the par- 
ties happened at the time, and under the notice of, a distin- 
guished individual, so as to give to the occasion many interest- 
ing confirmatory tendencies. 

The action was brought; the trial came on; the jury were 
"sworn; the crowd and the excitement were great. The case 
was opened by the cautious and experienced counsel for the 
plaintiff, quietly and without the least display or boast. 

He stated the facts ; gave no reason for the delay in bringing 
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the suit ; avoided all reference to the difficulties of his case ; and 
stated that a plea of the statute of limitations had heen put in 
by the defendants; which would be met by proof that the 
plaintiff's father died within twenty-one ycars^ seized of the 
lands in question. 

He then read in evidence certified copies of the paper title, 
from the original proprietary grants, down to the plaintiff's 
father; and called the Kegister of Wills of the county, who tes- 
tified that no will of the plaintiff's father had been proved in, 
or could be found in, his office; and that no letters of adminis- 
tration had been granted to his estate. 

The witness was then turned over to the defendants for cross- 
examination. 

Question, — "Do you know, sir, this plaintiff?" 

Answer, -^^^ No, sir : I never saw or heard of him before this 
suit was brought." 

Question. — "Do you know his name, or who his father was, 
or where he came from?" 

Answer. — "No, sir — ^I know nothing of them." 

Question. — "Do you know any one that ever did know either 
of them?" 

Answer. — "No, sir; I have taken uncommon pains to in- 
quire; I can find no one who ever heard of them. When this 
suit was brought, it produced universal alarm. We have hunted 
high and low, but cannot find out who they are. Nobody knows 
where this plaintiff comes from; he won't tell anybody; and 
when we ask Mr. Duncan, he says it will all be satisfactorily 
explained on the trial." 

Defendants^ Counsel (in an under tone) — " I guess it will 
puzzle them to make it out." 

Plaintiff^ s Attorney to Defendants Counsel. — "Have you 
finished your cross-examination of the Register, sir ?" 

Defendant^ Attorney. — "Yes, sir, we have." (And to the 
court) — " Now, may it please your honor, we beg leave to call 
upon the court to direct the plaintiff to explain now who he is; 
where he comes from; and what he had to do with the grantee 
last named." 

Plaintiffs Attorney (to the court). — "Why, sir, upon the 
pleadings there are set forth all the legal requisites, or the learned 
counsel for the defendants would have demurred to the declara- 
tion. 

" If they will be patient, they shall in due time have all the 
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testimoDy of a single witness, an utter stranger to them^ and 
the plaintiff is then without remedy. 

" I do not cavil with your honor's decision, but I respect- 
fully ask you now to see that this peril shall not be thrown 
upon our path, and that the defendants shall be deprived of the 
power to shut out this explanation : and then, for lack of the 
solution, to repudiate, and charge the witness with infamy and 
perjury. 

'< I, therefore, beg leave to ask the court itself to support the 
source of this evidence, as your honor or the jury would in- 
spect a bond upon which a slur was cast. 

'< Our witness is openly denounced, and, at first blush^ con- 
demned as a renegade, whom no one believes; let the court 
and jury scrutinize him. 

'^ If it is so, then there is no harm done; if it is not so, let 
the truth come out. Certainly it would be unmanly to shut 
it out by a mere exception to the form of examination, and by 
a fla^ refusal of the defendants to cross-examine ; and then to 
suffer the defendants, in mere wrath, to blast the witness upon 
naked suspicion. 

<^This is rank injustice: and I confidently call upon the 
court to see that my case shall not suffer by it." 

Judge. — " I think this is fair." 

Defendant^ Attorney. — " Will the court suffer us to remark 
that the ground of our objection applies, we respectfully submit, 
to all inquiries for irrelevant matter, not for explanations of 
what the witness has said? That would be pertinent; but after 
new matter. 

*^For example: The supposed existence of the witness's 
want of credibility. 

"Now, suppose, sir, when the case is closed, we should press 
upon the jury the danger, in any case, to rely upon evidence 
80 weak, unsatisfactory, uncertain, and uncorroborated as this 
is. This will not alter the rule ; the jury will be bound to dis- 
regard our argument, and validate the evidence, if they believe 
it ; or they might reject it, if it was ever so well sustained, 
and their verdict would be final. 

"Sir, we deny that there is any justice without law; that 
the law is with us as you have held it ; and we protest against 
the pernicious and alarming consequences of swerving from the 
straightforward path of duty to accommodate the supposed hard- 
ships of any case." 
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Judge, — '' I do not diiDk Aii iLe rvM/xam^ of iLe ^dead- 
ante' connsel goes to die bottno of tLe pcc&t. 

'^ He contends that no exaoumdon cazi \jt jus^ f cr expla- 
nation of what the witneas hae tocA^ 

** I think we may go one step fartLer. That iht miti^cjt 
of a witness is liable to die aame inepttAm hj iht toon and 
jorj^ to ^tisf j their ooDscieDees, ai k a dfi&d, a r&cfjrd, a 
book, or any other thing pat in endeno&. 

*^ And we have a right to employ die most jipi eenxtmy^ to 
see that we are not imposed npon bj f»g»:T5e§ aird falsehoods 
on one side : and on the other sde, diat the erSdeziMCie which, 
from a superficial and hasty examinat34>n at fir^ \iitw, may ap- 
pear to be too weak and feeble, rtaUy has the elemenie of legiti- 
mate strength and certainty. I think there i* no difference in 
the application of this role as to eTidenoe from the month of a 
witness, or that which is put in by a bond. 

'' We do not want anything the witn^ae has said explained ; 
there is no ambiguity in what he has said ; it is all plain and 
intelligible. But we want to examine the integrity and true 
source of this evidence. 

<^ Suppose it was a plain bond ; we should not want it ex- 
plained^ it would speak for itself In this case, it is a witness, 
and he speaks out a fact. We do not want the fact explained: 
it speaks for itself. 

'' But, perhaps, we may want to examine the validity of the 
source of the fact. 

" K it was a bond, and the defendants should assert that the 
bond was a forgery, this would naturally excite suspicion, 
and the jury might examine the water date of the papermaker, 
to find if his date was before or after the date of the writing. 
Both have been done. 

" Well, suppose the jury suspect the witness, and compare 
the witness's time of old Mr. Widener's death with the date he 
may give of any current event. 

" If the dates correspond or disagree, this would go to con- 
firm or weaken the source of the testimony; not to explain, but 
to test the evidence itself. 

" The evidence may mislead, but the test cannot mislead. 

" It is in this view that I hold the court bound to test the 
erideuce, especially as the plaintiff challenges, and the defend- 
ants refuse to try the test, and avow their intention to make 
this objection. 
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" I will examine the witness liiyself/' 

Ques. — " Mr. Shaffer, how old are you V 

Am. — " I was nineteen when the Blues went; that was si 
months hefore father died, and he has been dead twentj-and-4 
half years; that makes me forty.'' 

Ques, — " You look older than that." 

A, — "Well, sir, I feel very old. It is a wonder I am alive 
I have suffered so much. I was shot at the plains^ and th 
bullet is here in my breast now. 

'^ I have been ever since in the incurable ward till lae 
winter Jacob took me up to Yonkers, where I have had beaati 
ful quarters. 

" He could do no better. He came every Sunday, if it di 
not rain, to see me ; and always brought me something good t 
eat ; and so we were alone in the world, as it were. 

" But we felt strong : for we used to read the Bible^ an 
pray ; and this always kept us from drooping." 

Defendant^ AiUyrmy, — " Does your honor think that thos 
private exercises of the witness have anything to do with th 
issue before the court and jury?" 

Plaintifii Attorney, — " I think, sir (to the court), they hav 
very much to do with the credibility of the witness, and ths 
I understand to be the object of the present inquiry." 

Defendant^ Attorney, — " Yes ; but may it please the co^^ 
are the defendants' rights to be put in jeopardy by the sympi 
thies sought to be invoked by the melancholy tale of this d 
pauper?" 

Judge. — " My friend, it is in bad taste, I think, to refer 1 
any man's poverty by way of reproach. The difficulty I ban 
upon the trial of this case is to avoid the prejudice we a 
have, I suppose, against stale claims. 

" But, if their delay in this case has been occasioned by uni 
voidable calamities, it becomes a ease of commiseration^ and nc 
distrust. 

" The door has been opened now too wide ; it must not \ 
closed until we have had this interesting vicissitude fully es 
plained. 

'^ It is one of a million that have happened during the Rev< 
lution." 

"/hope sOj sir," said a juror. 

Witness, — "Judge, may I ask that man who just spoke if I 
is not the fuller's boy, Peter ? I thought it was his voice. 



'' If it is he, lie m gdaif^ -wtsl 'm nmottij inc -ott 
doctor said he was too sitk -ni att ijtu^ *" 

" Yes,'' answered the j-nrw- - 117 laau^ '» Prter Tr-^x*: I 
am the fuller's hoy. WLj, TtAstl. a zias. jui * '^t -Mumpxi 
you were all dead." 

Witness. — ^** Well, to ibej an aZ osaiL Ptasr- lac zia iilIiI. 
and me. Judge, shall \ ^j olT" 

Judge, — ^** Yes, go on, «r: ti]E£r jiic •.■n -inH rss: 10*0. 
jou are tired, or joareou^ loiierrc^nk jvn, '7i ii*t •riir.. 
Set a tumbler of water ih&t i'x laat ▼73«t9S. {7: :a. v:;, oA 
tell the whole storj in jovr <w« 'v^-'^ 

Witness. — "Then I w31 liE^ aai v!! h il; -Jan ▼d ":* 
best I thought I was caIt v> heswvz \y?:^^'jiiA. 

" Well, when m j iktber, Fi»4*r5'x .VcutStr, -rirt *G»*rE£. ic 
raised the Blues, before I waa V.r^ f:r lit FrKui'i TTu ; -ibj 
it blowed over ; and the trjoqms.j dksi ^,€^ sau: iiijai, iizzMX £*»f? ; 
and mother, in two or thrM j«u%, naarnsA 1^1^ h.-lr*. Jm>:o 
Widener, Jacob's £ither; and wb% Jb&'A wu i.V'.Ct: rr*, jesTi 
old, the English war come ; and mt T:r>s xsA r^^..^^ i,i>sA 
to come up in the night, all the ynj fr^.c \tjt ^fA B'.cv.cl. %zA 
rob and kill the women and cLildF^ ^:A vstl *1j^ \jikzzA %zA 
houses ; for the men were aluKjst a!! jt-o^ v,- 'Cl^ war, 

'^ And mother got out the old mrij^^r-rvll of tL^ BI^as, a^d 
none of the men were left but th^ KpPr^ ; %zA L-^ inA cvtler 
Baid, ^ Let us fill up the roll w!(h l<-js ;' a&i c oiler wect a!l 
round, and told the women it would be do woTse ; to send the 
boys to them with warm clothes ; that 2be would go, and stay 
with them to the last. 

" And the boys come, and they made the fr^pire captain, and 
me first lieutenant 

'' There was seventy-three of us ; and mother and the two 
babies made seventy-six ; and they called us the seventy-sixers. 
And we all marched off to the sound of the bugle, and give it 
back to the refugees hard. 

''We were three days going, and it took us a week; but we 
diot every scoundrel ; cleared the Old Bottom for them, and 
did not lose a man. 

'' Thousands of our things they had stolen, we found, and 
brought back ; horses, cows, silver spoons, clothing, and store- 
goods. We could not bring half back. 

'' We did not hurt a woman or child, and we left them full 
and plenty. 
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^^ Wc came home to the mountain in triumph ; staid a week; 
encouraged the women ; and mother and all of us started for 
the army. 

^'Our company was on a scout; and then the first hard 
knocks came. It was just peep of day ; we were all up. 

"If we had been asleep, they would have killed us all, for 
they were thirteen hundred strong, and had nineteen cannon. 
But we flew to the bushes, and dodged them. Every bullet 
hit ; we brought down two hundred and seventeen. 

" They were scared to death, and yelled, and run like wild 
Indians. We screeched, too, and chased them a mile or two 
through the woods. 

"They thought we were a whole army; but it would not do 
to make a show ; so, when we come to the clear, we shouted, . 
and fired a volley ; and they kept on like wildQre. 

"We come back, spiked their guns, and had thousands of 
booty ; but it was hard got. We lost thirty-one, and father 
was shot dead. 

" I got a bullet in my side ; and here it is now. G^iis wtf , 
on the twenty-second of February, twenty years ago last winter. ^ 
I was made captain ; but it was all over. We were sadly hurt 
and cut up. -■ 

" The weather was now cold ; we went into winter quarters - 
at Old Perth Amboy. #- ^ 

" The camp-fever broke out, and we suffered dreadfully ; all . 
of us died but mother, and Jacob here, and I. Our hospital was 
up stairs in the old red store, down under the hill, along side ^ 
of the water opposite Biddle's Ferry, on Staten Island. - 

" At last mother took sick ; she was worn down. She stood ^ 
it out till the baby died; and then she seemed to droop like, - 
and give up. ' 

" The colonel came every day to see us ; he staid a good — 
deal, and helped us to nurse mother all night. But she died; ^^ 
and the colonel and I led Jacob here to the grave ; and who ^ 
it was filled up, he took Jacob up in his arms, and kissed hiiB, 
and told him not to cry so. He wiped his eyes with his pocket' 
handkerchief, and said, 'Here, my dear boy — ^keep it;' and « 
the colonel kissed him again, and handed him to me, and ^^<^ 
him a guinea, and shook hands with us both, and said, 'Uod g 
bless you !' And he went away crying, for ho could not help it = 

" And I never saw him again ; for I was taken worse; and j, 
the invalids were all removed to New York. I got very ill; | 
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wbile I was so low; I knowed nothiDg. They took ns to tlio 
almshouse; but we were warmer and better off there than 
in the barracks; and so I did not inquire or stir it up; for I 
expected to die. 

"And in two or three years they bound Jakey to the milk- 
woman, and then I was lonesome. 

"I wrote to the colonel at Philadelphia, to see if I could not 
get a pension ; and he wrote me back a very kind letter, and 
sent me a newspaper; and said, in the letter, that no provision 
had yet been made for volunteers ; that he hoped there would 
be ; that he was doing all he could to get Congress or Penn- 
sylvania to do something ; and that he would try to get a special 
act passed for our company. 

"He said he had hundreds of revolutionary friends as bad 
off as me ; that he helped them in every way all he could ; and 
enclosed me a draft on a man in New York for ten dollars, 
which I got, and bought the boy some flannel, and woollen 
stockings, and an overcoat; for he was weakly, and much ex- 
posed to the cold and the wet, feeding and milking the cows, 
and carrying milk. 

^' And I think it saved him; for he got stronger after this ; 
so the boy growed up, and got free. 

" And I thought he had bad a hard time of it. I knew this 
tract was his father's ; and I thought it was as good for him as 
another; that the old mill and bam, and all the buildings, 
bad been burnt down by the Tories ; for it seems we did not 
catch, at the big Bottom, that old cut-throat, Dick Watts, and 
bis two wolf-boys ; for I heard, at Trenton, they come back, and 
burned up all the rest." 

" Yes, but I chased and shot all the scoundrels afterwards V* 
exclaimed Peter Wright, the juror. 

Witness, — "Well, Peter, you served them blood-hounds 
right ; for I saw old Dick pull grandfather out of the window 
by the hair, and hold him, while his boys stabbed and stamped 
him to death ; and then they throwed him into the barn, while 
It was all a fire. 

" Well, the colonel said, ' God bless us !' and we were blessed; 
tar the boy has lived to get this old homestead. 

" The land is his now for sure, and if they have improved it, 
Mr. Duncan says, they will be allowed fair for that, if all is 
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" But I have not told near all yet ; and I am rery tired^ I 
cough so. 

" Won't the judge let Jakey take me out a little bit, and let 
somebody go with us ; for certainly I am afraid of the Tories." 

^' Constable I'' said the judge ; '^ go along, no one will harm 
you, sir." 

And if poor Captain Shaffer had been General Washington, 
the crowd could not have made him room to pass by, with sen- 
sations of more profound regard. 

The tide had run down, and now there was a strong flood 
making back. 

The court was then adjourned until 3 P. M. 

And then a mournful respite was given to the painful excite- 
ment of the anxious and eager crowd. 

Where now had gone all the dry and logical speculations of 
the defendants' counsel abput abstract rules of practice, and 
the majesty of theoretical justice ? 

It so happened that sympathy lay in the right scale ; but 
the abstraction, the right of the question, constituted no part 
of the preponderance. 

It was impulse, prejudice, passion; in which law and reason 
took no part, except by forms, to give them appropriate and 
legal sanction. 

What must have been the proud sensation of triumph which 
filled the throbbing bosom of this patriot colonel, on whom every 
eye fell, as the witness, with pure and artless simplicity, 
revealed the touching occasions of his humanity and benevo- 
lence ! 

The plaintiff and his witness were the only persons in that 
court room ignorant of the benignant and judicial presence of 
him who made these holy benefactions at their mother's grave. 

Of this precious truth they were still in darkness ; and for 
the whether or not they held the sacred trophies of that mourn- 
ful day, as if by miracle, to ratify their solemn tragedy, eager 
and impatient speculation was now going wild. 

No plodding learner ever found the literal hang of foreign 
speech ; nor can the tongue or pen stir up, and kindle into 
white transparent heat, the holy fire that Heaven alone did 
light in every patriot's soul of '76. 

Who e'er did see their eyes flash fire, their bosoms heave 
with wrath, and mark their clenched fists, and grinding, frothing 



months, withont a heenng AmW et ^ as «sf tknr brafigJ wvm^ 
they revelation made ? 

Or who in rapliiroiis tnuupnrta <&! VjC iv»il m aear thi^ 
tiirilliDg peals of eloqneoee, aad ^mnsak ^tmu <sf i^jtraBK^ 
when, ever and anon, bright mcmorj ^than^iid iuk <ifaflM <»l iftMsir 
bdming souls from fire uid deack to Ha^tcj aa«i Efe ? 

That eager, restless crowd, wrafC tzp vi:u& aazsMH kiftft aail 
trembling fear, scattered and gPH^ped abosKy aftd rmttetay b»« 
the painhd recess of the court. 

Their numbers magnifipd ; aad wish oa^iw-^iui Uadc^ sail 
gloomy legends of rafniie, fire, aad w/mpiKr, U ^jikk^ , i ^A vp, ztA 
oft by turns most eloqoentZy rehKarxd. <a^a rii^i «ar» aad jgue 
upon the other, in vacant wonder aaii h^miui^nd aw^. 

No gluttony or biblnng then waa xhtere; Imi all waa fit^^m 
and solemn waiting. 

At length the eonrt home hell ahfA oflT opon dt^ RnpatM«i 
breeze its loud and cnttiDg peala. 

The court was opened ; the home emphaticaHj and Ikenllj 
packed; and all was breathkaa skace. 

The jury was called, and thecoort dlntuA the wita^^as to 
proceed. 

WUnegx.—^* Well, then, I told the hoj all atMOt it; and he 
• saved up his wages, and come on here, and IfmiA fmi >f r. JLHiD' 
can ; who told him the tronblea we ahoold have, and the riak 
of our lives we should run, if it waa wK all ki^pt CfuieC 

^' Mr. Duncan came to me at YrAkkerv, with the boy, and he 
staid there two or three days, to crrMm-^fotsetum me as it were. 

''And we did not tell him ahont the handkerehief ; nor the 
guinea; nor the n e wsp a per, nor the o>loners letter. For, after 
he said there was danger, I was afraid they would staaswnate 
us. 

''I had been so crushed down, I had lost all my heart, and 
was afraid of everything; but I told him all the rest; and 
I kept these things to myself, because I have been told that 
these old Tories and their children are secretly scattered all over 
yet ; and I know they will steal and murder, just as soon now 
as they did then. 

'' like enough some of them are sneaking about here now; 
but the boy and me are armed, and ready for them. 

'' Well, I have told all; and now if I do not show the news- 
paper, nor the odonel's letter, nor the handkerchief, nor the 
22 
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gold bit, this gentleman here, perhaps, wonld flay I was really 
scraped up, and that I had made the story; bat it is all true. 

'^ Well, here is the newspaper. It come with this coyer on 
it; and the handwriting of the direction is the same as the 
ooloneFs letter. 

" The paper has in it the Colonel's report about his detaeli- 
ttient, published by order of Congress." 

Judge,'^^" Hand it up to me, Captain Shaffer, if you please." 

Witness, — " Now you said. Judge, I should tell my story in 
my own way ; I have something more to say; and, if I give you 
the paper now, you will begin to look at it, and you won't listen 
so attentively to the rest." 

Judge. — '^ Go on, captain. Indeed you shall have your own 
way, aod you shall not be interrupted again. I beg your par- 
don, sir ; go on." 

Witness, — " Well, that is what the newspaper says ; and it 
gives all our names, and mother's death; and it has the Phila- 
delphia post-mark on it, and the date. 

'' And there is the colonel's letter, that has the same post- 
mark, and the date on it. 

" Now, the colonel is not here, or he would prove his hand- 
writing; but I will swear to it; for he signed the Declaration 
of Independence; and when we went through Philadelphia, we 
all went and saw that parchment, and I am sure it is the same 
signature. 

*' And there is enough, I suppose, too, that knows it. 

'^ If I had known Peter was here^ I would have asked him 
what had gone of the colonel." 

Peter Wright. — "Never mind, Frederick; you go on; you 
will find out pretty soon where the colonel is, I guess." 

Witness. — " I wish he was here to siiub that man for abusing 
me so. I never did anything bad; and all the time I was in 
the almshouse, and I could not help that, nobody ever called 
me such hard names. 

" But I do not care. Jakey will take care of me now; and I 
shall not die in the almshouse, I hope. 

" But there is the writing of the colonel ; and he did sign 
the Declaration, and worked hard to get it signed by enough; 
and if it had not been signed then, maybe it would never have 
been signed, and we never should have been free." 

Judge, — "No, captain, no; it never would have been 
signed." 
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Wtliiess, — ''Well, &lher Widener was there; and he and 
sevehil took a great part for it; and when he came home he 
told us all 80. He said, when it come to the pinch, no one 
would belieye how some of the stoutest of them flinched. 

'^ That there was a time there when it was all in the hands 
<^ a mighty few; and the rest sud, they hoped the other man 
would not come. 

^ But he did come hefbre they met the next morning; and 
the colonel had him brought; and he and the rest stuck to it 
like fire until it was signed by enough. 

^But oh, Heavenly Father! what the revolution has cost! 
The sorrow and murder nobody knows. 

'' If all this is forgot, Otod will smite and forsake the people 
for their ingratitude. 

'^ Well, I said I was done, and I must not trespass upon the 
kindness of the court. 

'' Somehow, I think I have heard the colonel's voice ; — the 
judge's voice reminds me of his voice. But I am not sure ; I 
never heard him speak much, but in whispers^ when mother 
was sick, and at her grave. 

'* I suppose he is not here; if he was, it would be a God- 
send. 

'' Well, here is the newspaper, and the cover to it ; and here 
is the colonel's letter, and his handkerchief, with his name on 
it, the same signature ; and the gold bit, which I punched a 
hole through, and tied to the comer of the handkerchief. 

^ I have kept them all safe. 

" There, Mr. Duncan. I beg your pardon for not telling 
you all at Yonkers; if you think the reason I give is not good 
enough. 

^* You know what to do with these things; I suppose they 
will all be handed to the judge; and like enough he, and Peter 
too, knows the colonel's handwriting." 

Judge, — " Yes, yes; I can see it from here. But, Mr. Dun- 
can, hand them all up to me, if you please. 

<< This is surely a most wonderful interposition of Divine 
Providence. I am overwhelmed with amazement" 

These sacred papers, and the triumphant trophies from the 
last coffin of the Mountain Blues, were handed to the judge, 
who gaied in awe, as, one by one, he ratified them all, by 
solemn paui», and mournful bowing of his venerable head. 

The letter and the Report by Congress were then read. All 
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was put in evidenoC; and received the most searching and gene- 
ral examination. 

Scrutiny was baffled; and the doubting subdued; and all 
alike were overpowered. 

A silent, breathless pause ensued ; and then, in under tones 
of voice, the parties, jury, and clerk briefly communed toge- 
ther, inaudible to the bench and buzzing crowd. 

Meantime, the judge had risen from his seat, and stood at a 
window, mutely looking out, to soothe and mellow down the 
conflict passions of his swelling soul. 

He paused awhile, and then he £EU3ed the eager audienoe^ and 
said: — 

'^ I am not so proud as to disguise the efiects upon my heart 
produced by the thrilling disclosures which have just been 
made. 

<< They have wrought up impulses that altogether unman me. 
I will not deny that I am, at this time, wholly unfit for the fur- 
ther trial of this cause ; and I think the jury are nnder the 
same influence. I will, therefore, adjourn the court over.'' 

" To try this case," was exclaimed. 

^'What was it that was said?'' continued the judge; '^did 
any one repeat my words?" 

"Yes," said Peter Wright; "it was I. I did not do so to 
interrupt the court ; but I thought there would be no harm in 
my informing your honor, before the crier began to proclaim 
the adjournment (for it will be impracticable to stop him), that 
while you were vainly attempting to stifle the involuntary and 
honorable emotions of your bosom at the window, the defend- 
ants honestly caved in ; for no man but a Tory, or a refugee, 
could stand this resurrection of the quick and dead, both to- 
gether: and, by their consent, our verdict has been recorded 
for the plaintiff." 

Upon which the court was adjourned. 

The crowd made way; and the sheriff's long cortege of con- 
stables, with long poles, with the arms of Pennsylvania em- 
blazoned with blue and gold upon them, escorted this tall, erect, 
and venerable apostle of the American Revolution, with ooeked 
hat, powdered wig, and bog, long broad-tailed black cloth coat, 
with ruffled cravat, bosom, and cuffs, black satin vest and 
breeches, black silk stockings, and shoes with broad gold 
buckles, and a long gold-headed cane^ from the court-house to 
his hotel. 
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Ab tins immenfle ecmeci ura e dowlj and solennlj moved along, 
iD bearte throbbed with pamfnl sympathy and joy. 

Prood humility, and thankfolness to Heaven, brightly beamod 
lycm the noble fiioe of him whose parity of life and oonrtanl 
mria of public good proclaimed him modeled in the holy 
nmUanoe of Alnughty God. 

''Of the fifty-ax rigners of the Declaration of Independence, 
it k stated that nine were bom in Massachasctts, eight in Vir- 
paokj fire in Maryland, four in Connecticut, four in New Jemey, 
%BmT in Pennsylvania, four in South Carolina, three in New 
York, three in Delaware, two in Rhode Island, one in Maine, 
three in Ireland, two in England, two in SooUand, and one in 
Wales. 

''Twenty-one were attorneys, ten merchants, four physicians, 
three fiumers, one dergyman, one printer, and sixteen were 
men of fortune. 

** Eight were graduates of Harvard College, four of Yale, 
three cl New Jersey, two of Philadelphia, two of William and 
Mary, three of Cambridge (England), two of Edinburgh, and 
one of St Omer's. 

''At the time of their deaths, five were over ninety years of 
age, seven between eighty and ninety, eleven between seventy 
and eighty, twelve between sixty and seventy, eleven between 
fifty and sixty, seven between forty and fifty, one died at the 
age of twenty-seven, and the age of two is uncertain. 

"At the time of signing the Declaration, the average ago of 
the members was forty-four years. They lived to the average 
ige of more than sixty-five years and ten niontbs. The youngest 
member was Edward Rutledgc, of South Carolina, wbo was in 
bis twenty-seventh year. He lived to tbe age of fifty-one. 
The next youngest member was Thomas Lynch, of the same 
State, who was also in bis twenty-seventh year. He was cast 
away at sea in the fall of 1776. 

" Benjamin Franklin was the oldest member. Ho was in his 
seventy-first year when he signed tbe Declaration. He lived 
to 1790, and survived sixteen of bis younger brethren. Stephen 
Hopkins, of Rhode Island, the next oldest member, was bom 
in 1707, and died in 1785. 

"Charles Carroll attained the greatest ago, dying in hia 
Binety-sixth year. William Ellery, of Kbode Island, died in 
his ninety-third year, and John Adams in his ninety-first. ^^ 

22* ^ 
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^' He was the last surviyor. ^They are now all deadJ *' 
" We. have been particularly requested to republish the fol- 
io wiug letter from the late Governor M'E^an, written but a 
short time previous to his decease/' — IVeeman^s Journal. 

"DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

"Philadelphia, June IQth, 1817. 
"Messrs. Wm. M'Corkle and Son: 

"Gentlemen — Several applications having been recently 
made to me, to state the errors which I had observed, and often 
mentioned, in the publications of the names of the members of 
the Continental Congress, who declared in favor of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, on the 4th of July, 1776 — ^I 
have not, at present, sufficient health and leisure to reply seve- 
rally to each application. There can be but one correct state- 
ment of facts : One public statement, therefore, through the 
press, will serve the purpose of the gentlemen who have made 
the request, and may also give satis&ction to the minds of 
others, who have turned their thoughts upon the subject. If 
I am correct in my statement, it may be of use to future his- 
torians; if not, my errors can be readily corrected. I wish, 
therefore, by means of your paper, to make tbe following state- 
ment of the facts within my knowledge, relative to the subject 
of inquiry: — 

"On Monday, the first day of July, 1776, the arguments in 
Congress for and against tbe Declaration of Independence, 
having been exhausted, and the measure fully considered, the 
Congress resolved itself into a committee of the whole. The 
question was put by the chairman, and all the States voted in 
the affirmative, except Pennsylvania, which was in the negative^ 
and Delaware, which was equally divided. Pennsylvania, at 
that time, had seven members, viz., John Morton, Benjamin 
Franklin, James Wilson, John Dickinson, Robert Morris, 
Thomas Willing, and Charles Humphreys. ' All were present 
on the first of July, and the three first named voted for the 
Declaration of Independence, the remaining four against it 
The State of Delaware had three members, Csesar Bodney, 
George Read, and myself. George Read and I were present 
I voted for it, George Read against it. When the President 
resumed the chair, the chairman of the committee of the whole 
made his report^ which was not acted upon until Thursday, the 
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b of July. In the mean time, I had written to press the 
iention of Caesar Rodney, the third delegate from Delaware, 
10 appeared early on that day at the State House, in this 
ice. When the Congress assembled, the question was put 
the report of the committee of the whole, and approved by 
ery State. Of the members from Pennsylvania, the three 
st, as before, voted in the affirmative, and the two last in the 
gative. John Dickinson and Robert Morris were not present, 
d did not take their seats on that day. Cassar Rodney, for 
s State of Delaware, voted with me in the affirmative, and 
iorge Read in the negative. 

*^ Some months after this, I saw printed publications of the 
mes of those gentlemen who had, as it was said, voted for 
e Declaration of Independence, and observed that my own 
me was omitted. I was not a little surprised at, nor could 
looount for the omission ; because I knew that, on the 24th 
June preceding, the deputies from the committees of Penn- 
Ivania, assembled in provincial conference, held at the Car- 
nters' Hall, Philadelphia, which had met on the 18th, and 
lOsen me their President, had unanimously declared their 
illingness to concur in a vote of the Congress, declaring the 
oited Colonies free and independent States, and had ordered 
eir declaration to be signed, and their President to deliver it 
to Congress, which accordingly I did the day following. I 
lew also, that a regiment of associators, of which I was colo- 
il, had, at the end of May before, unanimously made the same 
iciaration. These circumstances were mentioned, at the time, 
gentlemen of my acquaintance. The error remained unoor- 
cted till the year 1781, when I was appointed to publish the 
W8 of Pennsylvania, to which I prefixed the Declaration of 
idependence, and inserted my own name, with the names of 
y colleagues. Afterwards, in 1797, when the late A. J. 
alias, Esq., then Secretary of the Commonwealth, was ap- 
>intcd to publidh an edition of the laws, on comparing the 
imes published as subscribed to the Declaration of Independ- 
ice, he observed a variance, and the omission, in some publi- 
liions, of the name of Thomas M'Kean. Having procured 
oertificate from the Secretary of State, that the name of 
homas M'Kean was affixed in his own handwriting to the 
riginal Declaration of Independence, though omitted in the 
mmals of Congress, Mr. Dallas then requested an explanation 
f this circumstance from me; and from my answer to this 
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application, the following extracts were taken and published 
bj Mr. Dallas, in the appendix to the first yolome of his editioa 
of the laws: — 

'< ' For several years past I have been taught to think less 
unfavorably of skepticism than formerly. So many things have 
been misrepresented, misstated, and erroneously printed (with 
seeming authenticity) under my own eye, as in my opinkm to 
render those who doubt of everything not altogether inezoma^ 
ble. The publication of the Declaration of Independenoe on 
the 4th day of July, 1776, as printed in the journals of Gon- 
ress, vol. ii. p. 242, &c., and also in the acts of most publis 
lies since, so far as respects the names of the delegates or 
deputies who made that declaration, has led to the above r^ 
flection. By the printed publications referred to^ it would 
appear as if the fifty-five gentlemen, whose names are there 
printed, and none other, were on that day personally present 
in Congress, and assenting to the declaration; whereas the 
truth is otherwise. The following gentlemen were not mem- 
bers on the fourth of July, 1776, namely, Mathew Thornton, 
Benjamin Rush, George Clymer, James Smyth, George Taylor, 
and George Boss, Esquires. The five last named were not 
chosen delegates until the twentieth of that month; the first, not 
until the twelfth day of September following, nor did he take 
his seat in Congress until the fourth of November, which was 
four months after. The journals of Congress, vol. ii., pages 
277 and 442, as well as those of the Assembly of the Stats 
of Pennsylvania, page 53, and of the General Assembly rf 
New Hampshire, establish these facts. Although the six gen- 
tlemen named had been very active in the American canse, 
and some of them, to my own knowledge, warmly in fiftvor of 
its independence previous to the day on which it was declared, 
yet I personally know that none oi them were in Congress on 
that day. 

'^ ^ Modesty should not rob any man of his just honor, when 
by that honor his modesty cannot be offend^. My name is 
not in the printed journals of Congress, as a party to the De- 
claration of Independence, and this, like an error in the first 
concoction, has vitiated most of the subsequent publications, and 
yet the feust is, that I was then a member of Congress for the 
State of Delaware, was personally present in Congress, and voted 
in favor of Independence on the fourtli day of «Kily^ 1776; aod 
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agned the D wiuiart aL. ^^ ± jax if-sl ms^^^^i m 
ment, wkere bt rnxnai^ 3l 117 i<Ta. iuxul-y^ttuu:. ml am^srs. 
Henij Wiaier. <.i vut S:ic£ i 5^7 T n. ti:: ii^i Ji .' mir^srs. 
and voted for iadcfiiaiasaigt. 

^ 'I do not kaov SMvm -sut mhmarenusiz jn -xik irmrrift -fiixp- 
nab has haiffentL T^ sazuuicrni; yniu r -jmnaL la^ ja 
wtmeB mMoextd loibsr IwnacanL n: liibtnvsiiatni."!^. mr na "-in 
iOTvf jonntil; ^Imi k xowen 05 t3i£ jutht -jot. m -ms iini!- 
teenth daj of Jvij. 177^. ajft •>Itim£r!H» lir^sTriri -jur x mt mii 
be engroned on yaftr. iii*n*. loit frjiei 17 -f--^^/ 7ii--7tn,^. inii 
thmt it vae ao frodKied ^o. -^iu KfinoiL if \ijLar- izui. --^ei. 
This ia interliDed is ub£ sa a ns i ji'.arria.^ ja. '::iif .lazii-TTTun^r 
of Chjuies TLoabpenh. £i#». u«£ Ssisr^sirj. ITii* Tr^s^is.;: Sf^:- 
retaiy of State of ^ Uaiseft Su.v». imi 3i7%i± jjx^'i iirt^Lj 
inspected the ymnalA^ asA mkl iAi». Tm yinrial. -wis ±nxL 
printed by 3lr. John De-. at ia. I""*, imi pnca^tT :ri:ira. -v-.ij. 
the names then ogogd k it, w*rt prri-L*!! ::i Ai;ri-?r. 1 % izii 
that Mr. Donkp prinvii iL-* '■arr.e* fr:m. -.cii :t li'/vA 

'^ Yoor s/iec :c»ti5«.; jemz'L 



Every State, except PeiiasT?Tir.5a ind iHlaw-ir*, Lli Trccii 
for the declaration. Is was ^iejcZLKfi Izuz^rzAr.' zLiz zjji zzjil 
vote shoold be nnanimc-vs. 3lr. M'K-Eon. wizh^.^zz dfliT. ie« 
spatched a special messenger, ac Lis pr!T;i:c exrizHie. f:r Mr. 
Rodney, who was in Delaware, and wLo KAch-^^i liie a«:*:r •:; ihe 
State House in his boots and sp^r?. as 0:iizre?§ wa^ '.p^rning 
on the morning of the fourth. He and 31r. ^I'Kean entered 
the hall in haste, and without time or opp:-rtunicv to exchange 
a word about the thrilling subject of their thoughts, the pro- 
ceedings began; the great question was put. Mr. 3rKean 
and Mr. Rodney answered for Delaware, and voted in the af- 
firmative, which was two against Mr. Eead; two of the dis- 
agreeing members from PennsylTania were absent, and that 
State also voted in the affirmative. So that, by the resolution 
and perseverance of Mr. M'Kean, the final vote of ail the pro- 
vinces were unanimously cast in favor of the Declaration of 
Independence; an event of the most obvious and eminent im- 
portance to the Bevolution. 

In November term, 1765, and February term, 17GG, Judge 
M'Kean ordered the officers of the court to proceed with thoir 
duties vjx>n unstamped paper. This was the first order of the 
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kind made by any court in the colonies. He was a member of 
the Continental Congress, from the State of Delaware, and Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania at the same time. 
Both States claimed him. He was the only member who, 
without interruptions, filled his seat in Congress from its open- 
ing in 1774 until after the peace in 1783. During this period 
of time, he was President of Congress; oolonel of a regimd&t 
of volunteers under Washington, for one campaign ; Chief Jus- 
tice of Pennsylvania for twenty-four years, and afterwards Go- 
vernor of that State for eight years. 

He died in Philadelphia, June 24th, 1817, in the eightj- 
fourth year of his age, load^ with honors. 

Posterity will cherish his memory, as one of the most aUe 
and useful fathers of a mighty republic. 

Cancia mens recti famese mendoda ridet 
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It has already been stated that education will not change 
r purify the natural depravities of the human hearty and that 
ley are inherent and radical^ and secretly constitute the per- 
lanent and inyincible propensities of our nature. 

No evidence has been so conclusive of these facts as the total 
ilnre of the extraordinary facilities and encouragement fur- 
Uied by the United States for the moral and mental improve- 
ent of the millions of emigrants to this country. Fortunately 
r Europe, and unfortunately for us^ they are of the worst 
This is acknowledged by all respectable foreigners. 
o£&pring, whatever may have been their opportunities 
r improvement, constantly betray the bad blood and degraded 
leed of their ancestors. 

When these inherent elements of human nature are irritated 
* provoked, they dart out like an adder, in defiance of all tho 
ntions and constraints of education, which will no more re- 
nin or destroy them than a mountain piled upon a diamond will 
ctinguish its inherent powers of brightness. A strong evidence 
f these general &ct8, and also of the truth of religion, is, that 
iU^on or conscience is a primary and overruling impulse; that 
18 most quick and lively with the wicked : and that it invol- 
Btarily starts up with, and rebukes all sinful emotions of the 
Mui. It is the natural impulse of sin confronted by the pricks 
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of conscience. This conflict is, of coarse, more freqnent and 
pungent with the bad than the good. 

Hence so much hypocrisy and so many agonies in times of 
peril, and at death by the wicked. 

Every human being acknowledges some sort of religion, some 
Supreme Cause, and, however haraened, secretly dreads the hor- 
rors of hereafter. The pagans make fervent devotions; infi- 
dels believe in an overruling spirit ; and atheists acknowledge 
a Divine essence. 

They all crouch before the inward and secret rebukes of the 
conscience. It may be baffled and defied, but it cannot be ex- 
tinguished. 

The forms and outward professions employed by men to de- 
monstrate the sincerity of their faith and worship, are as vari- 
ous as their natures, and range from the silent spirit meditadoQ ^: 
of the Quaker, up to the furious ranting of the fanatic. Per- 
haps a quiet and solemn communion with the soul is a stronger : 
proof of true religion than vanity, ostentation, or penance, and "i 
castigation or boisterous vociferations of praise and worship. i 

RELIGION. 

^^ If religion were a thing altogether external, then all the ^ 
appliances and means of operation which are set in motion would ^ 
be of some avail. If it consisted wholly in going to meetiDg, 
in preaching or praying, or any sort of excitement, commonly ^ 
so called, why then it would be well to multiply services witb- ' 
out number. But I fear that the tendency of such things iS) -4 
in general, to abstract the attention of mankind from its essen- ^ 
tial character, its vital principles and habits, and fix it on ft "^ 
substitute, which is comparatively of little value. ^ 

" After not a short experience, I am strongly convinced tbafc -* 
all extraordinary means of promoting religion, vulgarly called, -a 
are useless; that the tendency of extraordinary professions is ^ 
to make men hypocrites : and, that anything external, beyond •* 
the regular observance of the Lord's Day and the services, and 
punctual support of religious instruction and worship, is of s 
doubtful expediency." — (Rev. Henry Colman's £karopean 
Life and Mamiern, vol. i., pages 150 and 151.) ^ 

Yet, all pretensions and professions of religion should be ' 
treated with respect, and. never made an object of derision* ^ 
They evidence at least an effort to do right; and while persons =' 
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08 oocupiedy pure and oooserfrnthre iiupinitioiis are more 
to be produced tiian when engaged in open sin. 
186 mental exereiaes are often entertained too bj persona 
re imbued with a solemn sense of religioiifl fervor, and 
re grievously disturbed bj some besetting sin, against the 
of which in this way they wrestle, and stn^ggle, and 

make resistance, and in which efforts they find most 
ihy and comfort, amidst the active and refreshing ezcite> 

of public worship. A proper medium upon this subject 

1 therefore be maintained. 

00 often happens that such persons have not accorded to 
sufficient credit for their good intentions ; and, indeed, the 
» by way of excuse for its aversion to sacred things, is 
to entertain feelings and language of uncharitableness to- 
everything which concerns religion. 

iat allowances are to be made too for differences of opin- 
temperament, education, associations, and habits. And 
the main, there is evidence of an inclination to lead a re- 
3 life, there can be no excuse for withholding a cordial and 
espect for it. 

sre is true religion. There are saints on earth as well as 
aven. We should beware how we insult them, lest we 
leaven. 

iigion should be largely and generously encouraged . There 
ouch wickedness, and the evil which comes from it so ex- 
e, that the bare appearance of good is refreshing and de- 
al; and, perhaps, the time may come when we shall learn, 
r great sorrow and bitter anguish, that the derision of 
m and its followers, by reason of their nonconformity to 
otions of good taste and sincerity, is blasphemy ; much 
should we be careful not to incur the terrible dcnuncia- 
^hich has recorded in letters of wrath that, " The fool hoth 
n his hearty there is no God." If it was not for the right- 
the fgite of Sodom might again fall upon the earth. 
e honest portions of society sustain a heavy task, and are 
ed to perpetual alarm and peril, 
eir numbers in proportion to the whole are few; and the 

1 fribrio of support and order rests on them. 

is their productive labor that maintains, and their example 
uthority that restrain, the whole mass, 
ey find subsistence for the millions of helpless and wicked 
3ontribute nothing by mind or means for the public weal^ 
23 
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but, on the contrary; embarrass and disturb society by treachery 
and fraud. 

They profess the virtues, and practice all the yices of man. 

They contribute nothing to the common stock; and constantly 
derange and disturb the public peace. 

Every man, who enjoys the advantage of a comfortable home, 
a good character, and the means of independence, becomes ^n 
object of envy, jealousy, and hatred, by those who are lazy and 
wicked, and whose predominating purpose is to bring every- 
thing down to their own level. 

These are the rank and dangerous aristocrats of the United 
States; they are the men who have no respect for the feelings, 
the characters, or the rights of others. 

They insult virtue, deride talents and learning. 

They get up plots for frauds and gambling, in lotteries, co^ 
porations, monopolies, politics, and elections; they make the 
riots and fires, and fill the prisons. 

Their predominating spirit is for evil, and the natural incli- 
nation of man's passions incites, and the example of the world 
encourages to wickedness. 

IT IS CALIiED HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 

Some are inherent and irreclaimably depraved, restrained by 
nothing but interest and cowardice; some have glimmerings of 
moral light, but never obtain settled views of propriety ; some 
are not favored with virtuous resolutions till they are too old 
for the temptations of sin, and still fewer are upon principle 
and choice independently pure. 

It requires self-government and firmness in virtue, a large 
share of mental vigor and divine assistance, seldom, if ever^ at- 
tained under the age of fifty years, for rigid honesty. 

The propensities also involve inclination for rudeness and 
severity of deportment^ a sort of haughty insolence of manner 
and speech where there is no interest to consult; and a readiness 
to cringe and fawn if any advantage is to be gained by it. 

The instances are very rare of men or women whose discri- 
mination and charity, self-esteem and judgment, are sufficiently 
strong to maintain a steady course of complaisant and dignified 
deportment towards every one they meet. 

This is a perfection of character which exclusively belongs 
to strength of intellect and lofty independence ; it cannot be 
imitated; it has no condescension or &miliarity; it is mild, 
firm; elevated; and benevolent; and more strongly foreshadows 
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the nndcfinable image of the AJaugktT ia ma. ihksi hnj roLcr 
attribute of the humaD charaetier. 

There is too little kindness in iLt iifcT'crfcil iiLZ^zl-^;^ -«f trr v^h - 
np men; they are apt to be envicaL- i^'/n*. nrz^y-'.-r^*. r.j. fji 
selfish; always very much plea&ed iriui tL^aA£>e*.. l*--: Zi'-* r'.Z)i 
or obliging to each other; they hrt 'L^i.u:rL'ij ^zti u''£r:LktIi'jkL V* 
their cotemporariesand equals; Iot^ v.- iaJ: ::j'j»f^:;:.T cf li^m- 
«elyes; boasting, contradicting, blTiKU:T:n^. 2;.l'Tie>!itg. %ii: firL'^i-ff ; 
their compacts and afisociatians airer g<%eri:i.T f 'TSce^l v- zijjiiurua 
and carry out these propenadee; LeneK: iL-rj f .71a £?'l:l'J. i^^ftt- 
ingy free and easy clubs, and ^rt vjil^hoaI'^: ziifstzX (axtIa ctLcr 
at billiard and gaming rooms, under ihf: pr^^u&z: cf e>'xi2ib^ &Ld 
harmless intercourse, but really Vj oLtuii tzi'yj*irbg^ii£ttni f-A' 
the indulgence of their brutal propendxies ; and fr-jza tLe force 
of associations, to swell the power of e>m£ict in ynij strife^ c<r 
.to obtain encouragement and countenance: for (XiJir^-, ohscem^j 
and profsine conversation, drunkenness, and gluttony. 

They prefer to spend their time amidst the ijAt and smoke, 
the di^^ting, degrading, and promiscuous gatherings at bar- 
rooms, oyster-cellars, and other rum-holes; about fire-plugs, 
engine-houses, and brothels; leaving at home anxious fatLerr, 
pious mothers, asters, wives, and innocent children ; and return 
to them debauched, polluted^ and debased; obliging their friends 
and families to suffer these coarse and unmitigated wrongs in 
mournful silence. 

The rush made into the degrading employment of dram-selling 
can only be accounted for in a preference for noise, filth, bad 
company, and gambling, certainly not for idleness and want of 
larger capital, for many other occupations suit even laziness and 
short means. 

There is no more rent, capital, or labcnr required for an apo- 
thecaiy, tin, crockery, tailor, hat or shoe shop, and numerous 
other similar in-door and light employments, than for a groggery. 
In all these there are peace, order, and respectability, with a 
chance to improve and rise, if there is a wish for it; with the 
other there are noise, filth, brutality, and open or secret gambling. 
Ko grog-seller ever obtained the respect of virtuous persons. 

Their constant employment and associations are with drunk- 
ards. There is no room or opportunities afforded for mental and 
moral improvement; no such man or his family can ever risci 
however civil and harmless. There is a dead weight upon them. 

Whenever, therefore, a man is seen in this business, or any 
low employment as a matter of choice^ he should be marked aa 
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radically bratal in his propensities, and if these grog-vendem 
are traced back to boyhood, they will all be fonnd to have been 
profane, lazy, and rebellious at home^ and ruffians in the street. 

^^ Mischief of Puhlic-hmises, — The increase of public-houses 
is more ruinous to the lowest orders of societu than all other eviU 
put togetlier. The depravity of morals, and the frequent distress 
of poor families, if traced to their true source, would generally 
be found to originate in the public-house. On the contrary, 
where there is not such a house in the parish (and some such 
parishes there still are, though in distant counties), the wift 
and children of the laborer, generally speaking, enjoy happiness, 
compared with those where many public-houses are seen. Thej 
are also less disposed to deceive and pilfer; are better clothed, 
more cleanly in their persons, and agreeable in their manners. 

" The laborers of this county are ruined in morals and con" 
stitution by the public-houses. It is a general rule, that thd 
higher their wages, the less they carry home, and consequently, 
the greater is the wretchedness of themselves and their families. 
Comforts in a cottage are mostly found where the man's wages 
are low, at least so low as to require him to labor six days in 
every week. For instance, a good workman, at nine shillings 
per week, if advanced to twelve, will spend a day in the week 
at the alehouse, which reduces his labor to five days or ten 
shillings ; and as he will spend two shillings in the public-house^ 
it leaves but eight for his family; which is one less than they 
had when he earned only nine shillings. 

^^If by any means he be put into a situation of earning 
eighteen shillings in six days, he will get drunk on Sunday and 
Monday, and go to his work stupid on Tuesday; and, should he 
be a mechanical journeyman of some genius who by constant 
labor could earn twenty-four shillings or thirty shillings per 
week, as some of them can, he will be drunk half the week, 
insolent to his employer, and to every person about him. 

'^ If his master has business in hand that requires particular 
dispatch, he will then, more than at any other time, be absent 
from his work, and his wife and children will experience the 
extreme of hunger, rags, and cold. 

" The low inns on the sides of the turnpike roads are, in 
general, receiving-houses for the com, hay, straw, poultry, eggs, 
&c., which the farmers' men pilfer from their master. 

" Many small country villages can date the commencement 
of poor-rates from the introdnotion of pnblio-houses, which cor- 
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fupt the moraby imptir the heilth, impoverish and reduce the 
poor to the greatest penury and distress; ' they also encourage 
idleness, promote hegging and pilfering, and are the remote 
causes of murders and executions more or less every year.' 
Patriotism may make the most &nciful designs, and liberality 
support institutions of the highest expense, for ^ bettering the 
condition of the poor;' and when these friends of mankind are 
nearly on the point of persuading themselves that ' poverty shall 
sigh no more,' some fiend will open a public-house among the 
persons apparently rescued from distress; this will undo in two 
or three years all the good that the best men could bring about 
in twenty." — ^Middleton's Survey of MiddieseXj p. 628. 

With those of humble capacity, wickedness is not so perni- 
cious; the sagacity and conventional precautions of society guard 
against them; but, with the intellectual and educated, whose 
policy and interest lie with the respectable and affluent portions 
of society, professions of virtue, everywhere and with all men 
in all times, have been artfully blended with crime. 

This recital embraces a twofold view of human depravity : 
1. The wilful propensity to do things obnoxious and wrong in 
themselves; and 2, a propensity in the perpetrator to hate and 
persecute those whose example reproves lus conduct, and thereby 
increases the irritated exercises of his guilty conscience. 

This is a point of important moral inquiry. It cannot be too 
closely examined nor too freely discussed; perhaps it involves 
all the secret and hidden sources of bad actions. Evil does 
not come from accidental causes ; chance favors right, and not 
wrong. 

Chance is the operation of wise and general rules, ordained 
by Supreme wisdom ; and unless it is diverted in its course by 
wickedness, its fruits are wholesome. 

Depravity prevails with all its degrees and capacities of power, 
from the gentlest impulses of sin up to its full strength over 
every grade of mind, intellect, refinement, and station ; from the 
slightest leaning towards falsehood, prevarication, and trick, to 
daring perpetrations; from the timid, nervous, and shy, to the 
bold and audacious. 

The temper is restrained by nothing but cowardice. Therl3 
is no natural kindness or Christian charity that will pass by or 
forget a wrong. 

23* 
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The spirit of reseDtment rankles in the heart through life 
with concealed and increasing violence. The American Hevo^ 
lution furnished numerous instances of heartless and bruta! 
revenge for insignificant grudges, and the most trifling and ao 
cidental affronts to the self-pride of those whose power of indulg 
ence was now unrestrained by fear. 

There is no charity, no consideration, no liberality or bene 
volence with man^ but all is deep settled self-will. 

''The hidden and awful wisdom which apportions the destiniei 
of man is pleased so to humiliate and cast down the tender, good 
and wise; and to set up the selfish, the foolish, and the wicked, 
oh, be humble in prosperity, be gentle with those who are lea 
lucky, if not more deserving ! 

"Think what right have you to be sconifal, whose virtue ii 
a deficiency of temptation, whose success may be a chance 
whose rank may be an ancestor's accident^ and whose prosperity 
perhaps may be a satire of fortune. 

" Which of us can point out a true gentleman, whose ainu 
are generous and just, whose truth is constant and elevated 
whose want of manners makes him simple, and who can looi 
the world honestly in the face with an equal, manly sympathj 
for the great and the small ?" — ^Thackarat. 

The propensities here recited cry aloud that '^ all men wen 
created equal" But 

" Strange is it, that our bloods. 
Of color, weight, and heat, poured all together, 
Would quite confound distinctiou, yet stand off 
In differences so mighty." 
"From lowest place when virtuons things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer's deed: 
Where great additions swell, and virtue none, 
It is a dropsied honor ; good alone 
Is good, without a name : vileness is so : 
The property by what it is should go, 
Not by the title." 

" Honors best thriye, 

When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers : the mere world's a slave, 
Debauched on every tomb; on every grave, 
A lying trophy, and as ofl is dumb, 
Where dust, and damn'd oblivion, is the tomb 
Of honored bones indeed." 

(jiir$ Weil that Endi Well, Act ii., S. 3.) 
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Bat still ihis howling rabble roar — 

** Raise me this be^ar, and denude that lord ; 
The senator shall bear contempt hereditary, 
The beggar native honor." 

** BlatroDff, torn incontinent 1 
Obedience fail in children ! slaves and fools 
Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the bench, 
And minister in their steads ! to common sewers 
Convert o* the instant green virginity ! 
Do't in your parents' eyes I Bankrupts, hold fiut ; 
Rather than render back, out Mrith your knives. 
And cut your trusters' throats I bound servants, steal 1 
Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, 
And pill by law ! maid, to thy master's bed ; 
Thy mistress is o' the brothel ! son of sixteen, 
Pluck the lined crutch from the old limping sire, 
With it beat out his brains I piety, and fear. 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighborhood, 
Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades. 
Degrees, observances, customs, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries. 
And yet confusion live 1 Plagues, incident to men, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners! lust and liberty, 
Creep in the minds and marrow of our youth ; 
That 'gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, 
And drown themselves in riot! itches, blains, 
Sow all the Athenian bosoms ; and their crop 
Be general leprosy ! breath infect breath. 
That their society, as their friendship, may 
Be merely poison ! Nothing I'll bear from thee 
But nakedness, thou detestable town !" 

{Timon of Mhens^ Act iv.) 

In March, 1850, a bill was reported in the Legislature of 
Pennsylyania for the establishment of a new system of bank- 
ing ; one of its clauses provided that no person should act as 
director, president, cashier, or officer of any bank who had ever 
taken the benefit of a bankrupt or insolvent law, or who at the 
time was indebted to any person whatever. The very general 
approbation with which this precaution was received by the 
pablic was soon hushed by a motion instantly adopted by a 
large majority to strike it out. 

Most of the banks and insurance offices are got up for the 
express accommodation of brokers, insolvent and bankrupt 
jobbers who have failed in business repeatedly, and, finally, 
when their credit and cunning will no longer enable them to 
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carry on hazardous adyentaree, and live in extravagance off of 
the public, have recourse to this genteel mode for a permanent, 
lucrative, and lounging retirement from the blusteiing cares of 
the world. 

The ostensible objects of these institutions are plausibly and 
secretly urged upon the sinister feelings of the legislature, who 
are coaxed and bargained with, and when the impudent and 
pernicious monopoly is organized, it is found to be the creation 
of some dozens of unprincipled, broken-down rogues, who have 
conspired together to obtain a legal sanction for the establish- 
ment of a moneyed corporation to accommodate themselves 3 and 
that some profligate bankrupt, whose indiscretion and extrava- 
gance have rendered him wholly unfit for the honest pur9uits of 
commerce, is put at its head, in order that they may have un- 
disturbed control of the capital, the issues, and the deposit^, 
for the purposes of usury and stock-jobbing. 

A legal investigation, some time since, disclosed peculations 
in one of these sinks of infamous corruption, by wluch twenty 
millions of money had been secretly and fraudulently embez- 
zled by five of its penniless oJ9&cers, upon spurious hypotheca- 
tions, not one cent of which was ever recovered, and the only 
record of which was in pencil mark upon a single sheet of 
paper, accidentally discovered, two years after the explosion of 
the bank, amongst a pile of rubbish in the comer of a closet. 

A similar disclosure was made of another set of polished and 
well-fed scoundrels, who complacently forged certificates of 
stocks and loans to the amount of several millions, for a series 
of years, for any amount, without stint, record, objection, or 
restraint, as the cupidiiy and felonious impulses of these offi- 
cial accomplices were excited. 

These are frauds of daily occurrence ; they are never ex- 
posed except by accident, and always hushed up, and passed over 
when they are detected. 

No instance, perhaps, can be named in which these institu- 
tions originate with or are conducted by honest and disinte- 
rested men. 

They obtain the votes, and keep control of the elections; 
their objects and practical operations are for private accommo- 
dation and personal indulgence, and not for the general good ; 
to furnish sly rogues and plausible hypocrites with the means 
of monopoly, extortion, and plunder, and not to encourage ho- 
nest labor and useful enterprise. 
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The vote of the legislature referred to was not prompted by 
feeliDgs of compassion for the unfortunate poor man ; patient 
industry and sound discretion very seldom fail in business^ 
unless from fire or tempest, or some unavoidable calamity. 

But the Yote in question was secretly influenced by private 
and wicked sympathies for rogues, which those who thus voted 
would have been ashamed to avow; the subterfuge under which 
they acted was benevolence. But the real motive by which 
they were governed was a selfish leaning in favor of sloth, 
swindling, and fraud. The honest farmers and mechanics do 
not ask forchartered monopolies. They hate them. 

There is not a moneyed monopoly in any State in the Union 
that was not got up under the most solemn pretensions of 
public good, but really with the covert design of private use. 

The Farmers', Manufacturers', Lumbermens', Batchers', and 
Drovers' Banks, ostensibly incorporated for these industrial 
classes, never have directors from or grant loans to these meri- 
torious classes, unless it be to those of them who are covertly 
engaged in these pursuits, but really with some other object in 
view. 

These institutions immediately fall into the hands of brokers^ 
jobbers, shavers^ and polished rogues. 

It is in the fair and honest recognition, and friendly and 
frank reciprocation, of the proper distinctions amongst men, 
that society finds its capacities for cohesion and duration. 

All orders and degrees of mind, education, manners, morals, 
conditions, and employment have their respective and appro- 
priate spheres of existence and action, and nothing but jargon 
and discord can come from their promiscuous mixture. The 
demand for agrarianizing property is as absurd as the attempt 
to level the social, moral, and mental condition of men. 

They are established and secured by their relative and reci- 
procal dependence on each other. What would be the condi- 
tion of the rich, and the poor, both, if property was divided 
upon the social system, from time to time, so as to keep the 
whole mass equal, but the ultimate consumption of all the 
elements of subsistence; and what moral light, protection, or 
safety would the helpless and the ignorant have, if all human 
mind and knowledge were degraded down to the level of the 
vulgar, the ignorant, and the infamous ? 

To obtain the necessary supplies for animal subsistence, 
requires industry, labor, forecast, and discretion; every one in 
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health, if he chooses, may find employment, and if he faithfully 
attends to his husiness and to his home, with the period required 
for repose, his whole time will be occupied, and thus he will be 
kept out of the way of temptation and bad company. 

This appropriate employment of life, so repugnant to the lazy 
and the wicked, is a blessing in disguise, ordained by the wis- 
dom and mercy of Heaven for the peace and security of man ; 
and it is the laboring, productive, and virtuous classes of society 
that form the foundations of public dependence and safety. 

Those who have strong mental faculties may possess more 
forecast and excel in the pursuit of science, arts, husbandry, 
commerce, &c. } but they are not more useful ; all have their 
spheres of usefulness ; while the latter adds to the wisdom 
and wealth of the community, the others contribute to the es- 
sential elements of public support. 

There are those, with education and intellect, with malicious 
enmity to all order. They disclaim against all distinction. 
The respectable do not trumpet their own praise 3 and as they 
are the objects of malice and slander, their true value is not 
known or fairly appreciated by the ignorant. 

They denounce and repudiate all orders, degrees, morality, 
and mind, and struggle to bring down to their own level every- 
thing that is pure, exalted, and noble. 

Their proclamation is that, 

" Degree being vizarded, 
The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask." 

And they blaspheme the law which rules and the spirit which 
says that 

" The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Constancy, course, proportion, season, form, 
OfBce, and custom, in all line of order; 
And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 
In noble eminence, enthroned and sphered 
Amidst the other." 

" But when the planets, 

In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 

What plagues, and what portents 1 what mutiny ; 

What raging of the sea ; shaking of earth ; 

Commotion in the winds ; frights, changes, horrors, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states 

Quite from their fixtiue? O, when degree is shaked. 



Whidi is the ladder of all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick 1 How could communities, 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities. 

Peaceful commerce from divided shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age (law, rule, honor), 

Bat by degree, stand in authentic place? 

Take but degree away, untune that string. 

And, hark, what discord follows ! each thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy : The bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 

And make a sop of all this solid globe : 

Strength should be lord of imbecility. 

And the rude son should strike his father dead : 

Force should be right ; or, rather, right and wrong 

(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 

Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf. 

So doubly seconded with will and power. 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And, last, eat up himself. 

This chaos, when degree is sufibcate. 

Follows the choking. 

And this neglection of degree it is 

That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 

It hath to climb. The general 's disdain'd 

By him one step below: he by the next; 

That next by him beneath ; so every step, 

£ sampled by the first pace that is sick 

Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 

Of pale and bloodless emulation." 

(Troilus and Cresnda, Actj. S. 3.) 

They openly proclaim or secretly wish^ 

" ' Let Heaven kiss earth ! now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confined ! let order die! 
And let this world no longer be a stage, 
To feed contention in a lingering act; 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Keign in all bosoms, that each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end ; 
And darkness be the burier of the dead.'" 

(2d part King Henrys Act i, S. 2.) 

It would seem that the dignified occnpations of ezeontive; 
gislative, and judicial officials placed them above the influence 
' sordid inducements; yet in all these departments^ it has ever 
^n that these elevated incentives to honesty do not control 
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the pride, or preserve the honor, but that l^ese stations are 
eagerly sought for to accommodate the most heated desires for 
venal and treacherous perpetrations. 

Committees of Congress, and State legislators in this country 
have repeatedly detected and exposed acts of nnUushing pecu- 
lation and wrong; much, no doubt, is undiscovered; and, al- 
though these places are too much exposed for concealment, and 
the obvious policy of every man in office is to be honest, yet 
the instances of these considerations being wholly disregarded, 
forces the belief that all office-hunters, and none others seem to 
obtain them, are in grit and grain remorseless villains. 

These ripped up, uncontradicted, and unpunished violations 
of duty no longer excite surprise. What notice was taken of 
the recent insolent and enormous embezzlement of the govern- 
ment funds; or of the judicial abuses, denials of justice, cor- 
rupt co-partnerships, patronage for personal and public extortion 
and plunder, which have been openly and without a blink, 
audaciously and publicly perpetrated for year* past? Vide 
^'Ledger;' March 3, 1848. 

In 1836, there was a law relating to Orphans' Courts, re- 
ported and about to be passed, directing that the judges should 
examine the accounts of executors, &c., unless an interested 
party should request their reference to an auditor. Just as this 
bill was about to be passed, a proviso was covertly added, that 
this act should not apply to a certain county therein named. 
The political judges on the bench of that county had sufficient 
interest to have the law so altered as to force the reference of 
all such accounts to auditors, against the will of the real par- 
ties. 

This provision threw these accounts, embracing millions every 
year, into the exclusive power of these sly and sordid judges, 
who in turn grabbed the monthly budget, for secret distribu- 
tion to their hungry subservients. 

Thus an oppressive law is forced upon the people of one - 
county out of fifty-six counties in that State. ui 

The real parties in interest in these immense trusts and funds • | 
are tyrannically compelled to suffer unlimited exactions. The - 
fee bill as to this had been covertly repealed, and the parties j^ 
were left to arbitrary patronage and spoils. U 

Time is wasted in sinister delays and pretexts for extortion- la 
ate charges; whole estates are locked up for years^ and oftfi* 
wasted and squandered. 
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What with trusts, and roads, lioenses for grog-shops, audits, 
commissioners, and monopolies, annually there has heen ob- 
tained in fees by this special partnership, in a single county, 
more than $100,000 :— 

This kite-tail law was snapped oif in 1845, but it was se- 
cretly restored within a year; and the people are again in the 
hands of these corrupt and extortionate harpies. 

This vile patronage was rich and bold enough to sweat the 
itching palms of potent senators, and leave enough to gorge the 
greedy maws of all the rest. 

Wars, pestilence, and famine not half the havoc make that 
comes upon the world, in dark and bitter floods, by ermined 
dignity and fraud. 

A judge, in his charge to a grand jury in 1850, for the first 
time in many years that this truth had come from the bench, 
had the independence to nominate the three hundred criminals 
returned upon a two months' calendar, and to suggest that 
*' men of property and respectability should take this matter 
into their oion handsJ* 

This reference to persons of property and respectability 
brought out the denunciations of the rabble, and their polluted, 
corrupt newspapers. They said that this was an impudent 
attempt to establish classes and casts by the aristocracy against 
the poor, and the sickening puerility for reforming criminals 
by the soothing system was preached over by a long leader in 
one of these papers, in which it was revealed that a hardened 
and veteran malefactor, just then escaped from Botany Bay, 
and thereafter committed to prison in Philadelphia for burglary, 
kad been found with large welts upon his back : and that now Eng- 
land would be taught how this subject of their cruelty would be 
tamed and coaxed back to the paths of purity by our pardoning 
plan. 

There is no true definition of the words property and respect- 
ohUity that will accommodate the morbid and malignant spirit 
of the mob. 

They do not admit that the words men of property only mean 
those who have honestly acquired property, and have the good 
Bense to appreciate its value and take care of it; and that the 
expression " persons of respectability," whether rich or poor, 
implies those who conscientiously respect equal justice and law. 
24 
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This is all that was ever meant by these termS; so offensive 
to the rabble. 

Honest men want no distinctions : all they want is to be let 
alone. But the rogues and disturbers of the public peace and 
safety have compelled the industrious and virtuous portions of 
society to establish castes : one of these classes is for peace, order, 
and security ; and another is for anarchy and pillage. One is- 
for equal justice, and the other is for fraud and aggression. 

The contention is between the bad and the good ; those who 
want a chance to earn their living, and those who riot in insur^ 
rection and plunder. 

Essentially appurtenant to the selfish spirit of man, is his 
ungovernable passion for superiority and sway ; it is the root of 
all the dangerous and deceitful propensities : and, as it is hid- 
den, he imagines that it is unknown to others, and, therefore, 
he is often the subject of singular mental conjQicts between his 
will and his discretion. 

Those not radically very wicked bluster and vapor, and en- 
deavor to obtain applause by foppery and ostentation ; while 
those of this temper, without conscience or caution, contradict, 
dispute, insult, and quarrel, and, if not checked in some way, 
they soon obtain encouragement by fellowship, and become 
open bullies. 

Cowards disguise this feeling by plausible complacency, but 
secretly hold themselves above and against all others; and all 
men, as an offset to the suspicion that they are underrated or 
outdone, cherish bitter hatred against all who are objects of 
jealousy or envy. There are but few open rowdies ; they are re- j 
strained by fear, but they are readily drawn together and united 
by social stimulations. 

It is, therefore, necessary to check and prevent these perni- 
cious approximations. They should not be suffered to hei^ and ji 
openly run together, or take any part in the affairs of the pnb- jt 
lie. They secretly act upon the impulse of their brutal pas- h 
sions ; and the result of their open and promiscuous combisft' I 
tions has always resulted in anarchy and violence. 

No private or public grievance can be lawfully redressed by 
threats, defiance, and mobs. There never was an open turf^ 
out by mechanics, tenants, or trades, that did not degrade thei^ 
participants. All fire and party processions, with shouts, mili- 
tary music, banners, and torch-lights, agitate, alarm, and et^' 
danger the public repose. They are impudent and urtfiil co^' 
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triyanoes to sabstitute the hypocritical pretensions of the worst 
men for the legitimate and efficient authority of the law; and 
no man of intelligence and honor ever took part in these vulgar 
and insurrectionary occasions, who left them without self-re- 
proach. 

Let all the trades and occupations organize themselves for 
instruction, protection, and the promotion of industry and order; 
let the people, by parties, meet, discuss, and take distinct, 
open, popular, and independent action upon all matters which, 
by the institutions of the country, have been legitimately re- 
served to them. 

Let them, with proud pomp and gorgeous display, institute 
horticultural, agricultural, and artistical exhibitions, munifi- 
cently cherish and foster literary and scientific emulation, libe- 
rally patronise and encourage music, eloquence, innocent 
amusements, baths, balls, harmless recreations^ temperance, and 
Sunday school associations, public worship, and pure religion. 

In all these rich and glorious social exhilarations of body 
and mind, of the pure and precious aspirations of our weak and 
wayward nature, there should be unbounded indulgence. 

For those who prefer these aspirations for the charms of 
home, friendship, and intellectual cultivation, a beautiful sys- 
. tem of social harmony is achieved, which largely increases the 

■ stock of mental happiness. 

They blend the concurring affinities of our nature, and neu- 
.tralize the shock of discordant elements which refuse congene- 
ration. 

Lifinite care in this should be employed to put down the 
first attempt for universal equality ; all efforts to level the per- 
sonal, moial, mental, or pecuniary distinctions of men by any 
standard are unnatural. 

Banish factions, monopolies, and gambling; disperse and 
-drive away all gatherings from rum-holes, corners, and fires ; 
!and suppress their plots to command public countenance and 

■ sanction, by processions and public displays. Their secret 
.meetings cannot be prevented, but they should not bo suffered 

openly to aggregate themselves by celebrations as respectable 
persons, or to hold possession of the public p^ce and safety, 
.under the pretext of subduing fires. Persons of this descrip- 
tion are only fit for fighting battles, or performing similar brutal 
aervices, under the discipline of stringent authority. 

If they are permitted openly to organize as societies or com- 
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panies, a sympathetio fusion of bad passions follows, wbich 
might not occur if they are kept asunder. Their readiness for 
aggression is upon a footing with old convicts and malefactors^ 
and they differ from them only in not beiug so well known. 
They are essentially obnoxious to those who, from cowardice, 
self-interest, or conscieuce, hold themselves honest; all the rest 
of mankind secretly encourage, and, when they dare, they con- 
nive at, and excuse them ; and especially those women who 
love idleness, and delight in gallantries and intrigue. 

They are wholly insensible to, and indifferent to the appre- 
ciations of the rank, morals, or character of the man who will 
secretly wed them, and minister to their keen and unsated ap- 
petite for fashionable and splendid prodigality. Such wives do 
not desert their husbands, nor get nervous shocks when they 
are suspected or convicted of in&mous perpetrations ; on the 
contrary, they revel in their ill-gotten luxuries, cling to their 
husbands with tears and mourning, and hypocritically implore 
the general sympathy for their lawful wedded sorrow. 

It is this inveterate spirit of over-riding, and treading down 
all right and order, that produces clamorous and irresponsible 
organizations : they should be narrowly watched, and frustrated 
by the whip, the dungeon, or the halter. They know that 
they have no just claim to public or individual countenance, 
and get up dangerous conspiracies, under fierce and restless ex- 
citements, for distinction and control ; and thus, under fraudu- 
lent simulations of virtue, thrust themselves before the public, 
obtain its confidence and toleration, and then, by fraudulent 
means, level, degrade, and agrarianize the true distinctions 
and just appreciations of mental and moral refinements, and 
banish all obstacles to their brutal lust for rapine and desola- 
tion. 

They consist of the lazy, turbulent, sly, drunken, hypocriti- 
cal, and desperate of all ages and ranks, without regard to in- 
tellect, knowledge, or condition, everywhere ; but principally in 
large cities, and along with the transit and promiscuous gather- 
ings upon railroads and steamers, and at hotels and watering- 
places, where they revel in secret fraud, and plunder, from the 
vile vagabond ^d cut-purse that infest the streets by day, and 
untenanted buildings and bams by night; the midnight gambler, 
rioter, burglar, house-burner, and murderer, through all the 
grades of character, occupation, position, and rank, up to the 
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oormpt and reoklesfl politdciui, and the heartless and cold- 
blooded corporation robber. 

It would seem as if this vile passion of self-love and domina- 
tion stimulated and led off to activity all the other depravities 
of the heart. 

The honest portions of society should combine, confederate, 
. and agree together to put down and perpetually keep under, by 
the resolutions of law^l force, all the pernicious and destruc- 
tive elements of discord and violence. There should be tole- 
rated no artificial, unfur, aristocratical, or conventional ad- 
vantages by an individual or set, over others ; no man, or set 
of men, should be allowed to conspire, by covert schemes and 
&lse pretences, to make money off of, or obtain any advantages 
over others. It is inconsistent with the wise and wholesome 
dispensations of equal justice and right for any one to be too 
rich or opulent, or to hold too much distinction in any of the 
conventional spheres of society. 

It inflates their pride and vanity without their knowing it; 
makes them proiid, haughty, and restless; and naturally and 
unavoidably mortifies and frets others who have not these ad- 
vantages, and who are their equals, and, perhaps, their betters, 
and compels them to feel the crushing severity and injustice of 
this arrogant superiority. 

The distinctions which rest upon the foundations of virtue, 
intellect, industry, and religion, excite, with the possessor, 
subdued sensations of unaffected humility and benevolence; 
and, with the beholder, emotions of sincere applause. These 
•re the only attributes of superiority which really do exist, and 
all others should be resolutely prevented and rigidly put down 
by this wholesome and salutary system; every honest man will 
have his proper, appropriate, and acknowledged rank cheerfully 
and frankly conceded to him ; and, instead of competitions and 
rivalries on one side, and heartburnings on the other side, 
with all reputable persons there will happily and permanently 
prevail a glorious millennium of sincere and mutual harmony 
and congratulation. 

That portion of public opinion which rests ^th, or comes 
from those who are engaged in open or secret wickedness and 
fraud, and all those who encourage and sympathize with them 
from any cause, however elevated may be their ostensible rank 
is most essentially unjust and arbitrary. 

24* 
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A merchant in Philadelphia, having occasion to consult 
counsel in New York, went there. He was carried to a fash- 
ionable party, where he incidentally mentioned the name of his 
proposed attorney. He was told that he was a man without 
cast or character, and that, if he employed him, he would be 
cut by all his friends. Several were referred to, who ratified 
this warning, and recommended another lawyer, as they said, 
of acknowledged eminence. 

The gentleman presently waited on the good old Chancellor 
Kent, who fully endorsed the professional rank of the slandered 
lawyer, and explained the secret of these malignant backbiters. 

The attorney in question happened to be engaged in the 
criminal prosecution of a nest of corporation cheats, to which 
this party belonged, and he, the eminent friend, was engaged 
to defend them. 

The Chancellor very distinctly told him that, if Tie desired to 
lose all caste with honest men, he could certainly do so by list- 
ening to the authors of this slander. 

The same intolerant spirit is ever found with the sordid, the 
mean, cowardly, haughty, vain, prejudiced, and tyrannical, in all 
spheres of society. They deny that any one who stands in the 
way of their grasping selfishness has any good quality, or that 
they ever do even a good act with honest purposes. Some one 
of these motives may be always traced to every one who is free 
about the faults, or sullen about the good qualities of others. 
There is something in the misfortunes of their best friends that 
they do not dislike. 

The religious and moral portions of society, not the truly 
pious and good, but their fashionable imitators, are most arbi- 
trary and unbending in their denunciations against every spe- 
cies of real or suspected incontinency. 

It is of no consequence how many redeeming virtues there 
be, however honest, true-learned, or useful, no excuse is 
allowed. 

The cut is maliciously dead ; no countenance or toleration is 
suffered, and a systematic course of cold, undying, sleepless 
persecution is resolutely waged against every one soiled or 
blurred with this delinquency. A damned lie is as good for 
this arbitration, and as fatal to its object, as the truth. A pre- 
vious marriage is disbelieved ; after marriage is from force or 
fear ; contrition, repentance, and reformation, which are all that 
Heaven demands, avail nothing. 

The judgment of Christ upon this offence, pronounced upon 
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ihe Belf-condemned woman^ '^iakm in aduliery" — '^neither do 
I condemn thee'* — ^is nothing. 

Nothing will wipe off this blot, or appease the unrelenting 
wrath of these fashionable moralists for unwedded indulgence, 
or extort a single emo^on of charity for this impregnable im- 
pulse : more overwhelming than avarice or the love of glory, 
with both which, but not with this, unsuccessful temptations 
were made upon the mountain. — St. Luke^ chap. iv. 

Presumptuous, scornful, dissimulating Man and Woman ! 
Subdue and smother down the fierce and secret glowings in thy 
sensual, jealous soul, before thou condemnest even the convicted, 
much less the suspected transgressor. Do not dare to scoff 
at the benignant mercy of thy Saviour, and profanely arro- 
gate to thyself an attribute He disclaimed, lest thou too be 
" convicted by tJiine ovon consciencey* and forever banished from 
his favor by the awful and scathing condemnation he pro- 
nounced upon the guilty hypocrites in the temple at Jerusalem 
— '^^e that is vnthotU sin amongst ye, let htm first cast a stone 
at her J* — St. John^ ch. viii. 
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Much of the personal discomforts of life come from the want 

an appropriate spirit of thinking, discrimination, comparison, 
and enterprise. We submit to lounge life away in poverty 
and obscurity rather than make spirited exertions. 

Most men are passive, inert, neutral, stunted, or disfigured 
in their animal developments and mental capacities, wherein 
there is betrayed an evident want of symmetry and harmony, 
which is more readily observed and understood than it is sus- 
ceptible of being defined or described. 

They are creatures of mere circumstances ; if naturally of 
bad propensity, they are a public nuisance, as paupers or cri- 
minids; and if passive in their feelings, and constrained to 
habits of labor in youth, become mere drudges. 

Those above this standard, if honest, aspire to pursuits of 
profit or distinction. 

K husbandmen, they squander no labor or time on barren 
and unproductive ground, but pitch their tents upon the plains 
and valleys of exuberant growth, where no manure or wasting 
sweat is required to fructify their crops. 

If their employments are in commerce, science, or the arts, 
they amalgamate with rich and prosperous communities for pa- 
tronage, opulence, and fame. 
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The wide and glorious world, with all its lovely hills and 
dells, roaring torrents, sparkling ^springs and streams, its golden 
harvests of fruits, and mind and heart, and social joy, by Hea- 
ven is spread abroad for man's delight; and slothful he who 
loiters on the greedy sands and sterile h^ath, because his father's 
bones have rotted there. 

The mob took possession of St. Augustine's church, in the 
heart of the city of Philadelphia early in the day, and avowed 
their determination to bum it that night. More than one thou- 
sand armed men were mustered to the neighborhood, who could 
have cleared away, and formed a cordon round the scene of in- 
surrection in half an hour ; but they received no orders to 
move. At nightfall, some twenty or thirty ruffians leaped into, 
and fired this costly and splendid edifice. 

The adjacent streets were crowded with thousands, of all 
sexes and ages. The building was wrapt in flames, and the 
tottering turret, with its burning beams, like bars of red-hot 
iron, brightened the heavens with noonday light. 

It craned and trembled, without a murmur from the applaud- 
ing multitude. ^ 

What were the mental impulses of this throng of humff 
souls ? Where was the moral emotion to shrink with horror at 
this wanton destruction of property, this savage desecration of 
the public peace ? Was there not an overwhelming predomi- 
nation in every breast of brutal and depraved propensities, of 
open and violent insurrection against the laws of the land ? Did 
not a fiend from hell sit in triumph over every heart that 
uttered shouts of joy on that awful occasion F 

We do not know ourselves, and shrink from reproof; it is ob- 
noxious to our vanity and pride, and affronts our self-love. 

The rules of society are refinements in the art of passing 
over, and omitting to notice the faults of men; and private in- 
tercourse requires literal concessions of personal respect. 

Nor are there any metaphysical elucidations upon the in- 
stinct, the will, the desire, the motive, and upon mental neces- 
sity and moral liberty, which can change or alter the plain, 
practical demonstration, that the human heart is resolutely in- 
clined to heedless, obstinate, headstrong, wilful sin ; and that 
its manifest predominations of choice are for wickedness. 

It is idle and useless to excuse it under the plea of ignorance, 
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bad example, or temptation ; tbese artifices are prompted by the 
same depraved spirit of evil that perpetrates sin. 

Every one who has the mental power called Will, the faculty 
which prompts to do an act, has knowledge enough to know 
what he does ; and, if he does a bad act, why does he do it but 
for the love of doing it ; and why love to do it if his inherent 
propensity is not evil ? Why is it that fools do no good acts, 
and that they are always doing bad acts, but that their natural 
inclinations are evil ? They know what they do ; it is from 
choice ; they know it is wrong, and they do it wilfully. 

The bent, the leaning, the preponderating impulses of the 
heart are for evil ; the actions and lives of all bad men show 
this, and the acknowledgments and confessions of all honest 
men confirm it. 

All the concealments, covert frand, trick, disguise, chicane ; 
all the open contempt and rebellion against right and law 
are only so many proofs and acknowledgments that sin is 
known by its perpetrators to be wrong ; and that they do it 
wilfully, and with their eyes open. 

A thorough understanding of these fundamental obstacles to 
the laws should be fearlessly examined, and their practical cha- 
racter promptly resisted. 

The political and moral institutions of society cannot exist 
upon any other basis than virtue and honor; every dishonest 
use of the public authority, and all abuses of its peace and 
safety, are an open insurrection and rebellion against the people 
and their government. 

Every one capable of choosing, and of willing to do an act, 
and of doing the act by his own free will, knows what he does. 
He acts under no necessity, but by his unrestrained liberty; for 
which he should be promptly and sufficiently punished. To 
excuse or screen him is just as bad as to justify him. He 
mist be restrained or removed if he will not let others alone ; 
or they go without redress, and he is encouraged to repeat his 
aggressions. 

The preservation of individual rights and public security is 
as essential to their existence as the necessary means for the 
protection of life from fatal contacts; and there is the same 
ugent occasion to vindicate and defend the first as there is to 
ihelter and protect the other. 

It is a question of life and death, in which no apathy or 
sympathy can be reasonably or safely indulged. 
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It is just as reprehensible to stand by and suffer a mad dog 
to bite a child, without smiting the brute dead, as it is for so- 
ciety to permit thieves and murderers to rob and kill without 
prompt and unsparing extinguishment. 

The rattlesnake and the wolf are no more dangerous to life 
than the burglar and murderer ; neither should be excused or 
spared under any subterfuge or pretext whatever. 

The one attacks man's life by a natural instinct for destmo- 
tion, the other by a wilful desire for rapine and blood ; the hu- 
man brute is therefore less excusable than the dumb beast. 

No occasion should be omitted for exposing these vile and 
pernicious propensities of the human heart; to contrast the 
imminent exposure and immeasurable responsibility of those 
who maintain the public weal; to show how the wicked and per- 
verse inclinations of a portion of society disturb the public 
repose, and to "detect and classify their leading and most obnox- 
ious traits ; to index the secret springs of their mental opera- 
tions, and to show the utter impracticability of reaching their 
hearts by any of the ordinary means of reasoning, reproof, or 
admonition ; to crush wrong by iron force, and to protect right 
against wilful aggression without stint or false mercy. 

The wicked are becoming better educated, more crafty, and 
powerful ; they combine more physical strength, intellectual 
force, with more sympathy from the masses, than they have 
ever before had. They should be narrowly watehed, jealously 
tried, and extirpated without compunction. 

There is no regal or military arm to curb their bent, and no 
efficient, judicial, or political authority, as the factions and 
parties now exist, to arrest or restrain their progress. 

They spare no home, no name, nor sex, nor age, nor life; 
they lurk in midnight confederation, rob, burn, and murder; 
they conflagrate and spill blood for love of rapine ; juries, 
judges, and executives screen them from punishment; the 
halter should be their doom, and all honest men should com- 
bine to obliterate them and their foul confederates from the 
face of the earth. 

The only remedy is for the honest and respectable members 
of society to cast off the ridiculous and unmeaning indifference 
they have heretofore exhibited about public affairs and crimi- 
nal punishments ; for every man to join some one of the politi- 
cal parties ; go to "the primary meetings ; have them held in 
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the daytime, and away from taverns and mm-holcs ; keep out 
drunkards and office-hunters from every party; let no one 
have authority to nominate himself for office, and no man. be 
allowed to vote, or elected or appointed to office who is not 
8ober, competent, industrious, and responsible ; and thus put 
under, and for ever keep down this rabble of depraved and 
abandoned scoundrels, who prey upon society by hypocrisy 
and political intrigue. 

The present almning and censurable apathy with the intel- 
ligent and responsible portions of society upon this momentous 
subject must be cast off, the plausible absurdities of cowardly 
and covert rogues in the guise of reformers, and the whole 
swarm of political gamesters, must be for ever banished, and 
the tone and dignity of public constraint must be restored to a 
wholeaome and stringent standard of necessary and primitive 
ngor; or the present career of crime and violence will jeopard 
the pure and noble institutions of the only free country upon 
ihe face of the globe. 
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The very general mismanageinent of children .; their idleness 
and indulged propensities at the only period of life in which 
habits of industry, self-government, and integrity can be formed, 
are/ from the ignorance^ carelessness; and vanity of parents, 
almost universal. 

There is a foolish disposition with parents, who are called 
well to do in the world, to have their children schooled, dressed, 
and accommodated with pocket money, amusements and caprices, 
according to the undefined and ridiculous standards of fashion 
which they form, by a superficial reference to families above 
them, with whom they have no acquaintance, and with whose 
domestic arrangements they are totally ignorant. 

The children of those in the humble spheres of life are per- 
mitted to range the streets day and night ; are not taught to 
read or work, or furnished with any moral instructions. 

Thus encouraged, as they grow up, they become coarse, rude, 
vulgar, and profane ; hate labor ', abuse respectable persons ; 
soon learn to repudiate their debts ; lie, swindle, cheat, defraud, 
and steal, and defy law and religion. 

The natural depravity of the human heart is prone to all these 
vices ; to prevent them from being engrafted upon the instincts 
of nature, requires the most careful discipline and training in 
youth. 

Where these inherent hereditary propensities prevail, there 
is no moral remedy. 
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From tbese causes, and from these sources, an incredible 
number of persons; thus degenerated, are at maturity cast upon 
the world. 

They practice and subsist on the credulity of society ; are 
sheltered from its indignation by the crafty concealment of their 
real characters, and spared from the penalties of open perpe- 
tration by their inherent precautions and cowardice. 

In the warm months, thousands of them are seen shooting in 
fens and hedges, bobbing upon the flats, and streams, lounging 
in skiffs and shades^ smoking, drinking, and guzzling in brutal 
apathy. 

In the winter weeks, they loaf in taverns, oyster-cellars, bil- 
liard and gaming rooms, at comers, and on fire-plugs ; and send 
their mothers, wives, and children to solicit charity and beg; 
while they pilfer, debauch, make fights^ fireS; riots, mobs; fill 
almshouses, prisons, and penitentiaries. 

It is from this class of society, and those by nature bent on 
mischief, that the roots of aristocracy shoot off; in all its con- 
cealed and hidden windings. 

These vile propensities of the human heart are irrespective of 
intellect ; and, therefore, this portion of the community furnishes 
rank and file for all the pursuits of imposition, duplicity, abuse^ 
and oppression. 

These are the pernicious and dangerous sources from whence, 
in all countries, and in all ages, have sprung the pests and per- 
secutors of man. 

From the pilfering beggar to the imperial cut- throat; from the 
petty swindler to the highway robber; from the nostrum ven- 
der to the tilted pedagogue ; and from the street brawler to the 
audacious pirate. 

And just in proportion to their impunity, are the sufferings 
of all portions of men increased and multiplied. 

Originally, the word aristocracy was used to signify the dis- 
tinction between a despotic and a supposed better form of go- 
vernment, placed in the hands of an order of privileged persons. 

When this number was reduced to a few, the government was 
called an oligarchy; which implied a corrupted aristocracy. 

But now the word aristocracy is used to express the name or 
feeling entertained for every species of imposition, and unlawful 
inequality; every act of wrong and injustice; every thing cruel, 
25 
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oppressive, and brutal; whether it be inflicted by one man on 
a thousand, or by one thousand on one man. 

All these things are denominated aristocracy; and the perpe- 
trators are called aristocrats. 

The man or the men who sneer at honest labor and true re- 
ligion — who are lazy, live on others, meddle with and plague 
their neighbors, disturb the peace, and dabble in public afTairs 
for gain — are as impudent and offensive aristocrats, in their 
sphere, and according to their opportunities, as the brawlins 
political intriguer, the feudal lord, the titled baron, or sceptered 
despot. 

The broad and popular definition of the word aristocracy, in 
the United States,. now means everything that trenches upon 
equality and freedom. 

It applies to morals, manners, politics, religion, and all the 
relations of life ; and it is really understood to mean any unfair 
ascendency and domination in any of the pursuits or depart- 
ments of life; in all of which it is regarded as odious, hateful, 
and detestable. 

There is no measure or limit to its powers of irritation, its 
singular faculties to annoy. 

In various shapes and forms, and under different names and 
pretexts, this assumption and abuse of power have perpetrated 
more perplexing outrages than were ever suffered from the curse 
of toil and sweat put on Adam. 

There is no subject now that produces so much restless ex- 
citement and bitterness, with the people of the United States, 
as their ridiculous apprehensions, and misconceived notions, of 
aristocracy. 

In one sense, perhaps, aristocracy might be said to mean the 
stigma inflicted by a forfeiture and corruption of blood, being 
the heaviest blow of power; and the titles and orders of nobility 
of the Old World, which secure for the few over the many most 
unjust and oppressive privileges. 

In this country, there are no such penalties or advantages al- 
lowed; they are all expressly forbidden by constitutional inhi- 
bitions; and every man is put upon an equal footing as to all 
political franchises; and if he is convicted of a crime, there is 
no infliction but that which falls on himself; his children have 
the same chance for success as if he had died a saint. 

And the spirit of liberality in this respect has been most won- 
derfully exercised in the United States. 
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Men and women from convicted parentage, wbo but for this 
charitable indulgence would have been iDfamonit, have been Buf- 
fered to take respectable rank in society; an^l when thr-ir con- 
duct has been proper, their tainted lineage has been wholly over- 
looked. 

They should be narrowly watched ; for, if the moral virus is 
in their blood, their circumspection of conduct will be much 
more likely to be influenced by considerations of policy than 
integrity. 

Whenever a strong temptation, combined with the chances 
of concealment, occurs, there will be an inevitable indulgence of 
the natural and inherent propensity to commit crime. 

A very large proportion of all the calamities which fall on 
man come from the crafty, adroit, secret, and relentless perpe- 
trations of persons with these moral obliquities. 

One of these predominating propensities of man is for place 
and power. 

His intolerant vanity will not stoop to hold talk with tlie 
common herd, as he considers them ; but he will obtain power 
over them by fraud or force; and riot in their control and go- 
vernment. 

The fierce and unsatisfied lust for this indulgence has in all 
times convulsed the world, and maintained a perpetual conflict 
between oppression and liberty. 

The political institutions of the United States have inter- 
posed effectual barriers against these abuses also; but still there 
are everywhere the most insolent attempts made to pervert these 
constitutional safeguards against aristocracy into fraudulent 
excuses for unblushing acts of treason. 

Happily, the periodical elections frustrate these artful schemes ; 
and thus these pernicious and fearful aggressions have been 
principally confined to the odious and disgusting demonstrations 
of what is called a moneyed aristocracy. 

Nothing can be so precarious or uncertain as riches. No- 
thing bat slavery has ever so largely contributed to demoralize 
the character and enervate the energies of man ; and nothing 
possesses so few inducements to excite envy or regret for the 
irant of it. 

If money is obtained by inheritance, marriage, accident, or 
fraud, or by any means but by industry, the passion for in- 
dulgence is generally too strong for the dictates of discretion ; 
by fast living, the holder will soon be where he was before ho 
got it^— an object of derision and contempt to others^ ubcIosb tA 
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himself and society, while it lasts ; and dehauched and mined 
for the rest of his life. 

If he has obtained it by his own labor and economy, he will 
not feel its worth, except for necessaries, and its useful and law- 
ful employment. 

The commendable habits of frugality, which earned and 
saved, will not waste it, or suffer the owner to be abused by its 
possession. 

Few have suddenly acquired large fortunes by the ordinary 
course of honest industry. This is the result of desperate ad- 
ventures, made without labor or capital, and at the risk of 
others ; by which patient honesty is blunted, bad appetites are 
encouraged, the true use and value of money are lost sight of, 
extravagance is indulged, new schemes for gain are perpetrated; 
and the drama closes with wasted means and wreck of cha- 
racter. 

Every sensible person may detect these gambling adventurers, 
however genteel or plausible, by watching their progress, and 
testing their developments with the plain and unerring reali- 
ties of life. 

Instead of wishing for such leisure and luxury, we should 
scorn its wickedness, and reprobate its infamous examples. 

What is called respectable mercantile employment so largely 
partakes of everythinoj opposed to the pure character, and cer- 
tain results, of patient labor — so much of hazard, extravagance, 
disaster, and loss of reputation — ^as to rebuke down the restless 
aspirations for intemperate and irrational indulgences, and bring 
the uneasy judgment to a settled level of absolute conviction, 
in the solemn fact, that all security for the morals and the com- 
forts of life is lost the instant we leave the beaten paths of 
constant and contented toil. 

The aged and decrepit nurse of a female ward, at an infirm- 
ary, near Philadelphia, was, but a few years since, the brilliant 
bride of a proud and successful jobber in stocks and lands, who 
died in the Almshouse. 

The heads of two of the largest mercantile houses in the 
United States, whose means and credit are unbounded, pay 
their fathers' board, in obscure villages, who once were princes 
upon 'Change, and are now poor and forgotten. 

Twenty years will twice change every sign, and abolish every 
firm, in any city in the world. 

In a lecture delivered at Boston in 1818, by General Dear- 
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born, he stated that he had ascertained; by consulting the re- 
collections of the oldest merchants, and the banks, the probate 
office, and the books of the Custom House, that ninety-seven 
out of every one hundred persons who obtained their livelihood 
by, or pursued the business of buying and selling, failed, and 
died insolvent. 

There should be nothing in the vacillating and perilous for- 
tunes of these classes of men to excite the envy, or nettle the 
pride, of the poor; and he who acquires wealth, if he appreciates 
its use, generally does more good than evil with it. 

Respectable rich men are careful to avoid the appearances of 
superiority on that account, and maintain rigid habits of fru- 
gality and industry to the last. 

Those who are not respectable, whether rich or poor, ought 
not to hold any influence, or be so regarded as to suffer their 
conduct to hurt our feelings, or disturb our composure. 

The independent spirit of every man should firmly keep its 
place, and not be ruSffled or disturbed by vulgar insolence or 
vapid ostentation. 

It is not therefore money, beyond its proper and reasonable 
use, that constitutes happiness, or creates any real distinctions 
in society. 

Intellect, wisdom, industry, and integrity are the only dis- 
tinctions which should be recognized amongst men; and ac- 
cording to the political creed of the people of the United States, 
they constitute the only standards of moral and conventional 
elevation. 

It may not be deemed inappropriate here to give some illus- 
trations of the artificial sources, and criminal character, of a 
very large proportion of the persons who, in every community, 
assume the bearing and affectation of wealth and consideration, 
to explain the sophistries and deceptions of what is called the 
aristocracy of high life; and to contrast its degraded and pre- 
carious realities with the elements of true merit and pure honor. 

These pungent applications are founded in truth. 

One of the most insolent and aristocratic fungous patricians 
that ever floated in the United States, with immense revenue, 
equipage, cushioned pulpit-pew, gorgeous palace, splendid cha- 
teau, with parks and ponds, upon the river bank — extensive 
connections: lived to have children grown up. settled, on the 

25* 
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bench, president of bank, in Congress, &o. &o. — ^began the 
world as a journeyman carpenter; where from, or of what pa- 
ternity, no one ever knew. 

Too lazy to work, and with a depraved taste, better suited 
for groveling brutality and crime than honest labor, he be- 
came the door-keeper and ticket-vender for the ball-room of an 
old French bawd; married her dissolute, illegitimate daughter; 
inherited her estates; turned genteel, and intrigued himself and, 
his chaste spouse up into the artificial regions of mushroom ar- 
rogance and aristocracy. 

In 1813, the Secretary of the Home Department in England 
was waited on by a Quaker lady of manifest intelligence and 
respectability, who requested the favor of a private interview. 
The time for which was fixed, when she informed the secre- 
tary that she was the wife of a gentleman, whom she named, 
who was born in London, and, in 1780, when he was about 
thirty years old, emigrated to the United States, where he mar- 
ried her; that they had eight children, all grown and married, 
were in opulent circumstances, and enjoyed good reputa.tion. 

She stated that her husband desired to visit London for three 
or four months, and had sent her to get his permission. 

His reason for this special request was that some unfavora- 
ble reports had been circulated about him at the time he left 
England, and he thought it best not to rely on a general pass- 
port, which he could get from the government of the United 
States, as he had been for many years naturalized in that 
country. 

A very full inquiry was made by the secretary as to his per- 
son, the ship he went to the United States in, where he lived, 
&c., all of which she most promptly answered, so far as she 
knew; and she was told to call upon a day that was named 
for an answer. 

At the time named, she called, and was politely told by a 
clerk that he was directed to inform her that her request could 
not be granted. 

She begged to know the reason, and was told that no reason 
had been given. 

She then desired to speak to the secretary, and was admitted. 
With great excitement, she implored him, not so much to grant 
her request, as for an explanation of the cause for its refusal. 

The secretary expressed regret that she had taken so much 
interest in a matter which, could not now be of much import- 
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ance to her^ oonsidering her great age, the settlement of her 
children^ and the safe and respectable condition of her husband. 

She replied that these were the causes of her anxiety. 

" To have spent my life/' said she, " in peace and outward 
honor, with a man whose dreams, mysterious connections, cau- 
tious formalities of speech, frequent and unexplained absences, 
and profusion of wealth, have made him an object of wonder 
and fear, was nothing compared to the horror of having borne 
him six sons and two daughters, all of whom are married, and 
have children ; and every one of whom covertly maintains the 
same oold obscurity of character and conduct secretly with him. 

" My sons' wives, and my daughters' husbands," she con- 
tinued, "are involved in the same perplexity. I, therefore, 
urge your lordship to relax the ceremonies of your high sta- 
tion, and compassionately give me a solution of this afiiicting 
and mysterious affair." 

The secretary replied that it was wholly out of his power 
to give her information that would mitigate her suspicions, and 
he feared that the whole disclosure might increase them ; that 
he would have a written statement prepared, which he would 
hand to her, upon the express condition that she would not 
unseal it until she reached home. She accepted the required 
terms, obtained the paper, repressed her restless curiosity, and 
faithfully kept her promise. 

Upon reaching her home, she encountered the calm and reso- 
lute eye of her husband, and told him all that had occurred, ex- 
cept her own part of the embassy. This was the first time she 
had ever dissimulated to him, and his searching scrutiny de- 
tected her prevarication. When he asked her if she had asked 
the secretary why he refused the request, and she said " No I" 
he replied, " That is a lie !" and left the room. 

She convened her sons' wives and her daughters' husbands, 
and broke the seal, and read as follows : — 

" His name is not Jones : it is John Kingston. His father 
is not known ; his mother was a hatchet and bag- woman — a 
common beggar and thief of St. Giles. He and one Jonathan 
Matthews ostensibly kept a conveyancer's office in the Strand. 
They were secretly connected with numerous and extensive 
frauds and robberies. They were trailed, got wind of our pur- 
suit, and fled. They pass by forged names, and have been, all 
their lives, engaged with an immense gang of the most adroit 
and successful villains. 
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^^ Their associations are nnmerons and extensive; they all 
maintain genteel appearances ; pretend to pursue some respect- 
able employment ; have families ; educate their children ; give 
their sons professions; move in genteel society; mix themselves 
with business, politics, and religion. 

"They are clergymen, bishops, judges, sheriffs, prothono- 
taries, members of Congress, and State legislators, officers in the 
army and navy, directors, cashiers, aijd presidents of banks; 
and one of them is now attached to a legation from the United 
States on the Continent. 

"They maintain covert confederation with pirates, assassins, 
robbers, and forgers ; give them succor, shelter, and aid ; and 
share the fruits of these marauders. 

" The secrets of merchants, bankers, navies, armies, and 
governments are thus sapped and used for the purposes of dark 
and astounding frauds. 

"They revel in silent and secret crimes, poison, forgery, 
swindling, robbery, and arson. 

" They are seldom detected : and, when caught, the most 
consummate and artful requisitions, and incredible auxiliary 
appliances of secret personal influence, intrigue, corruption, 
and bribery, are employed to strangle prosecutions, obtain ver- 
dicts of acquittal, disagreements of juries, new trials, arrest and 
reversal of judgments, rescues, escapes, and pardons. 

" They can prove anything, and raise any funds. 

" They are base-born, and their hearts are at open war with 
all honest men. 

" Their breed never reforms or regenerates, but ihe subtle- 
ties of its moral pollutions increase, as it descends through the 
blood to their issue, with the certainty of reptile tenacity. 

" They have cabalistic signals, signs, words, and hierogly- 
phics. They swarm all over the United States, and cover the 
face of the whole world.'' 

Ketuming to the political thread of this discussion, it is re- 
marked that, however the local institutions of some of the 
States have established political privileges in the landed and 
other property qualifications for suffrage and for office, these 
are all obnoxious to the free and equal principles avowed and 
proclaimed by most of the State charters, and which constitute 
the very essence of their national compact. 

It is now the acknowledged and unalterable law of this 
western hive of mind, your business republicans, established by 
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charters,, sound good sense, nniTersal pablic opinian, and the 
all-controlling power of imperial fashion, that there ehall no- 
where be tolerated or allowed, however harmless or innocent, 
the slightest pretensions to the feudal aristocracy of Europe, or 
any other distinctions by the possession of riches. 

There is an intimate and close sympathy of interest and feel- 
ing with all honest men, whether rich or poor. 

In this view, poverty and riches are indifferent and immate- 
rial considerations. 

The compact of society does not rest on money, but on the 
necessity for safety and right ; there are conspiracies by those 
without capital to monopolize trade ; but rich men are generally 
shy of connections by which their money will be controlled by 
others. 

To realize an indemnity for necessaries, the maintenance, 
education, and settling out of children, and the comforts of age, 
can be accomplished, in some calling or employment, by patient 
industry, cautious dealings, temperate living, and the active 
and manly use of our faculties. 

More than this, is labor wasted ; it sates the proper rational 
appetite, and leads to avarice, the moth of quiet age. 

The instance of a mere soldier, or military chieftain, assum- 
ing political power, is rare. In the United States, it has not 
occurred. 

They sometimes shrink from it, even when it is offered to 
them. 

Wellington was evidently surprised when first spoken to of 
the premiership. 

General Taylor was certainly sincere when he said, in reply 
to his first invitation to the presidency, that he was but a sol- 
dier, and unfit for the duties of that office. 

Bolivar was a pure patriot. Nicholas was bom a despot. 

Napoleon is the only civilized modem instance of a man 
who has held with force the sword in one hand, and the scep- 
tre in the other. 

In the United States, this would be absurd temerity and 
madness. 

At Paulus Hook, General Washington in scorn denounced 
the proposal for military treason. 

General Jackson, and Creneral Taylor, in the course of their 
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elections; conducted themselyes with marked delicacy and de- 
corum. 

Their nominations were made, and their elections attained, 
by the people, without their interference. They were, neither 
of them, charged with improper efforts for their election. 

The other military gentlemen of the Revolution, of the wars 
of 1812, and the last war, have maintained distinguished and 
elevated positions in the community for learning, professional 
skill, bravery, and lofty patriotism. 

There is not an instance in which they have compromised 
their purity and dignity by private defection or public inter- 
ference. 

The country has resolved upon a strong and splendid naval 
establishment for the protection of her immense sea coast, her 
numerous harbors, and her commercial marine, and to sustain 
her national rank with foreign powers : a policy which should 
be liberally and sedulously fostered. 

It has been a proud and gallant arm of public power, with 
strong sinews of moral energy, and chivalrous triumphs upon 
the land and sea. 

It is scattered all over the world ; its sphere is upon the 
ocean; and its officers and crews only come along shore to 
taste the cup of home. 

All a sailor wants is an open sea, fair fight, and victory ; this 
a Yankee tar always gets. He abuses and libels no one ; he 
joins no riots, to murder and bum ; he brawls and bullies about 
at no fires, political gatherings, elections, or torch-light pro- 
cessions. 

lie belongs to no scrubby combinations of jobbers and swin- 
dlers to rob and plunder the people by corporation conspiracieSi 
shin-plaster thefts, and legislative and executive corporations. 

The liberties of no country were ever betrayed by its sailors f 
nor its morals debauched by their avarice, peculation, or law- 
less ambition. 

The United States cannot, under the present system, evet 
have their liberties disturbed by standing armies, because thej 
are not suffered. 

Becent occasions have demonstrated that American soldiers 
can learn the art of fighting and victory so well, in a few weeks, 
as to conquer a nation, return home, lay down their arms^ and 
scatter to their homes, in peace and good order. 
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So that there never can be an aristocracy in the VmUid 
States such as has cursed and degraded otb';r partH of the 
world ; and there never will be, in the United States, onJcfH of 
nobility, with perpetual and oppressive hereditary privil(?ges 
and offices, forced upon the people by irre«iKjnsible fc^ncTcigriH, 
with large salaries, and tyrannical power. 

The only aristocracy with which they now are and ever will 
be scourged, is the swarm of depraved and restless HCfmnthuln, 
of all classes and ages, from the ragged urchin to the brawling 
fireman and mob bully; from the petty ward-m(.'f;tirjg pimp 
and spy up to the audacious leaders of faction ; from th«; dri- 
yeling petitioner for a detestable money corp^iration up U) the 
pompous and bloated bank director; from the frx^tpad note- 
shaver up to the audacious gambler in stocks and exchange;. 

This is the fungus of society; these are cormorants that Kuck 
out the rich blood of the people; the sly and sm^'Kith far;^;d hyp^>- 
crites, who pretend to morals and religion, and sljo[>-]ift their 
neighbors' goods; who bum, mob, and murder, defy the law, wjtff 
at religion, insult all honest men, frequent groggeries, brothols, 
and gambling-houses, make tumults and riots, and degrade and 
profane all law, order, peace, and honor. 

Who never earn a dollar; abase those who will work; and 
live off of other people's labor ; and envy and hate, despise and 
persecute every decent man ; and are devoured by remorse ; feel 
an abject sense of contempt and horror for themselves; and fear 
the presence of virtuous men : who take pleasure in a constant 
coarse of insult, secret defamation, and robbery, to revenge 
themselves for the contempt with which they are regarded by 
others. 

These are the vile materials from which aristocracy is formed 
in all countries; and if these villains had a chance in the United 
States, they would all be kings, princes, dukes, and noblemen ; 
and their ignorant and vulgar wives and daughters would be 
the orthodox and legitimate marchionesses and peeresses of the 
realm. 

The depredations and agrarian villainies of this infamous 
horde will not cease to disgrace and convulse the people of the 
United States until all penitentiaries are demolished ; and riot^ 
swindling, conspiracy, and gambling, are made felony. 

Until all crimes are puniiihed by the stock, the thongs the 
knife, the red-hot iron, for the first offence; and with the gibbet 
&r a second perpetration, without reprieve or pardon. 
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These wholesome good old punishments would keep cowardly 
rascals quiet; extinguish the resolute scoundrels; and, in due 
time, purge off the bad blood of the body politic, and leave the 
remaining circulation free from malignant and spasmodic fren- 
zies. 

It would discourage the obtrusion of demagogues and fao- 
tionists, and contribute to the establishment of a rule for the 
honest selection of faithful and competent persons for the public 
confidence and favor. 

" For who shall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honorable, 
Without the stamp of merit! Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
O that estates, degrees, and offices 
Were not derived corruptly! and that clear honor 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ? 
How many then should cover that stand bare? 
How many be commanded that command ? 
How much low peasantry would then be glean'd 
From the true seed of honor? and how much honor 
Picked from the chaff and ruin of the times. 

{Merchant of Venice^ Act ii., S. 9.) 

An explanation of the sources and causes of the depravities 
adverted to may be further understood by a slight reference to 
the original and germinating character of the mind and the 
passions. 

Their development in the social and conventional relations 
produces the diversified shades, conditions, and arbitrary distinc- 
tions already described. 

The heart, in its primitive state, is under no selfish feelings ; 
but is impulsive, social, and guileless. 

Children, women, and those in the rural and unsophisticated 
spheres of life, have no secrets or notions of inequality. In 
sickness and affliction, they mutually sympathize; in health and 
prosperity, they help and share with each other ; and in joy 
and mirth, with unaffected emotions of sincerity and kindness, 
they join in reciprocations of artless interest and love. It does 
not occur to them that the peace and honor of society can be 
promoted by unmeaning and artificial distinctions, established 
by arbitrary customs ; that human happiness is attained and 
secured by shutting the door of social hospitality in the face of 
all who may not be born within, or married into, the capricious 
circle formed by their frigid despotism ; and that parity of heart 
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tod life, and the light of thoaght and ionl, are not the richest 
tttributes of Heaven's holy aristociucj. 

But when the passions are wakened np bj worldlj excite- 
ment, all the kind and generous inclinations are displaced bj 
cupidity, pride, and selfishness. 

Usages, laws, and customs, which are written in no book, or 
recorded upon any tablet, are then arbitrarily ordained and un- 
justly enforced without warning or explanation, and all the 
world required to submit to their insolent prescriptions without 
a murmur. 

Can any one tell who made the law, or explain the reason for 
its authority; that a palace or coach should be more re<;pected 
than a cottage or an ox-cart ? why the proud and the rich should 
be more esteemed than the poor and the humble ? 

Why arrogance is genteel, and humility degrading? why 
idleness is tolerated, and labor neglected? why licentiousness 
is winked at, and purity is doubted ; extravagance encouraged, 
and economy sneered at ; temperance ridiculed, and drunken- 
ness pitied; swindling excused, and honesty questioned? why 
rudeness, cruelty, extortion, oppression, fraud, and violence are 
favored and suffered instead of being universally and indignantly 
eondemned? 

The explanation is found in the arrogance by which the self- 
ish spirit of man excuses and sanctions, as lawful and right, 
that which most accommodates his depraved and secret appe- 
tites. 

Municipal laws are so exposed to evasions as to render them 
almost useless; while the arbitrary dictations of the most sordid 
and sinister passions are obeyed with servile obedience. 

However we affect to prefer good to evil, all the secret im- 
pulses are bad ; and their indulgence is allowed just as oppor- 
tunity occurs, or recklessness prevails. 

In the exercise of these inclinations, there is no constraint 
but the conscience; if that is weak, or discouraged, there is no 
motive to govern but policy. 

Those who hold the power promulgate these arbitrary laws; 
and those who are not supreme yield to the dictations of their 
superiors from necessity, policy, and fear; and, also, because 
that which is wrong really suits their wishes best ; and so that 
they in their turn may employ the same oppressions upon those 
under them. 

Immense numbers acquiesce for peace's sake^ and from sheer 
26 
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ignorance, feeling and acting upon the notion that those who 
are better off, and have more impudence than they, must 
know more, and are in the right. So that, from a combination 
of these and other causes, society is scourged by a code of des- 
potic and vacillating edicts, infinitely more stringent and severe 
than the acknowledged and written laws of God and man. 

What people say and think is held to be fundamentally right, 
without the least regard to justice or honor. And, as the bad, 
and not the good propensities govern, so must those opinions, 
prejudices, and rules, which spring from these sources, be most 
fashionable, acceptable, and popular. 

The municipal law forbids swindling, dueling, and gambling. 
The law of public opinion upholds and encourages them. 

If the restraints and penalties of the laws of God and man 
are evaded by trick and fraud, the popular exultation breaks 
out in shouts of joy; while he who refuses to accept or challenge 
to fight with deadly weapons is denounced as a poltroon and a 
coward ; and those who refuse to consort with fashionable rogues 
and genteel gamesters are sneered at, and put in Coventry, as 
vulgar clodhoppers. [The three last points referred to are dis- 
cussed in Chapter XVIII.] 

From these pernicious and imperious influences, there has 
been in all ages a prevalence of the most destructive and scan- 
dalous aristocracies. 

They are distinguished, first, by a race of robbers and mur- 
derers, who ride rough-shod over all law, and seat themselves 
on thrones, and rule with fire and sword. 

They summon to their ready service myriads of kindred 
fiends, with power to hold perpetual feudal sway ; sweating the 
earth, and scourging man and beast, to feed their gluttony and 
lust. 

Then follows the aristocracy of politics, with its immense 
train of love-sick patriots, brawling senators, crafty ministers of 
state, cunning ambassadors, hungry office-seekers, and corrupt 
and tyrannical office-holders, who lie, lounge, plunder, and be- 
tray. 

Next are seen the Shylocks of mammon, dealers, peddlers, 
stock and corporation jobbers, who inflate the world with frauds, 
and villanies, and infest it with ignorance, debauchery, madness, 
beggary, and crime. 

These are closely pursued by a pernicious flock of rooks, bats, 
vultures, and kites, with swarms of vermin, reptiles, and human 
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monsters^ decorated with dazzling and glittering pageantry, 
flaunting to the high heavens gorgeous banners, radiant with 
riches, power, and splendor. They startle up the bewildered 
world with soft and thrilling raptures, and hold them, by mys- 
terious spells and charms, in agonies of sensual transport and 
brutal lust. They wield the magic sceptre of universal fashion, 
and wear the imperial crown of popular and facinorous sway; 
and their oracles speak from the Gods of Moloch and Sodom. 

These faint and imperfect hints may serve to touch the per- 
plexed heart with profitable thoughts, and warn the baffled 
soul to mark, detect, and shun the poisonous ground, the 
rancorous roots, the upas trees, and fuugi fruits, that blight 
and blast man's peace and hope on earth — 

Accursed Aristocracy ! 



CHAPTER Xin. 

SLAVERY. 

Those for and against it violent — No slavery lawful — God made all men 
free — No human power can authorize it — Abstract law — The law of, in 
the United States, discussed — Are slaves property ? — The District of Co- 
lumbia — In the territories of the United States — In new States — Of fugi- 
tive slaves, remedy. 

" All men are created equal." — Declabation op Indepenbeitcb. 

The advocates and adversaries of slavery reciprocate vitupe- 
rations so degrading as to banish all decent auditors. 

No man can hear their fierce personal onsets^ and their foul 
and vulgar language, without disgust. 

One set is proscribed and accused as auctioneers in human 
flesh ; and the other as mad and wilful conspirators for fire 
and murder. 

No allowances are made for the force of education and ne- 
cessity on one side, nor for excitement and fervor on the other. 

Both claim for themselves the purest, and deny to each other 
the slightest, motives of sincerity. 

The abolitionists charge the slaver with pagan infidelity ; 
while they, in turn, are charged with stirring up revolt, and 
encouraging bloodshed and desolation. 

Nothing can be so absurd as to hear a slave-driver profess- 
ing or holding forth the pure examples of our Saviour ; or to 
hear a fanatical and abusive amalgamationist making impious 
appeals to his Maker. 

The result is that but little true light is obtained from these 
sources, as is always the case with those who quarrel, or who 
make a trade or an agony of what they practice. 

If all they say of each other is true or false, it boots not ; 
for the merits or demerits, the right or wrong, of human bond- 
age is a question by itselif, which belongs to the conscience ; 
and there, within the secret and solemn meditations of the 
soul, it must be decided. 
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Very little has been spoken or published on either side ex- 
cept by politicians and fanatics. It is now proposed to sabroit 
a few impartial observations for the candid and serions consi- 
deration of the sober-minded of all parties. 

No human laws or penalties ever reformed a man ; the j ma j 
deter^ but cannot convert -, they harden^ bat do not tame ; thej 
heat np hatred, not love. 

Man, bent on mischief, does not panse to debate anything 
but success and fear. 

If he has no conscience, or if his bad propensities predomi- 
nate over his good impulses, he takes his will, as cupidity and 
hope lead on. 

If be is truly upright in his views, unless weak and sorely 
tempted, he will not deliberately sin ; and do intelligent man, 
under the control of a pure, free conscience, was ever engaged 
in slavery. 

This assertion is put flat and bold, without harsh language; 
it is an abstract position, an element in morals and mental phi- 
losophy which is true or false ; it cannot be dodged ; its test 
is found in the character and nature of slavery. 

Negro or pagan slavery is no more lawful than white or Christ- 
ian slavery. 

As to this, it is a mere point of power; there are, perhaps, 
as many whites who have been slaves to others as blacks who 
have been held by whites. It fs an abstract question of right, 
and not power; war and conquest, in no case, can give a right 
to do more than vindicate wrongs, by indemnity for losses in 
property, and to retaliate upon the enemy within the limits of 
primary and natural laws. Victors, perhaps, in vindication, 
might bum or confiscate property, or slay their enemies ; these 
retaliations are allowed, it is said, under the rule '' ex necesst- 
tate ret,*' 

It is averred that they are within the range of things natural; 
but a conqueror certainly would have no right to do an unna- 
tural thing, even for retribution. He would have no right, 
even if it were for retaliation, to deliver his prisoners over to 
cannibals or sodomites, because this is unnatural ; and, for the 
same reason, he would have no right to put them in personal 
slavery, for this is against the law of nature. 

By martial or political bondage here, is not meant a restraint 
of civil liberty, which is partial and temporary, but personal 
slavery. This is unnatural; everything is unnatural which is 

26* 
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repugnant to the harmony of creation ; and, upon the dawn of 
that day which completed the consummation of creation, there 
were primary and fundamental instincts, moved, animated, and 
proclaimed, which the wicked and fallen, with perverted pro- 
pensities, ever since then have constantly violated, but have 
never denied. 

Millions have brutalized their souls by fiendish gluttony on 
human flesh; and millions have polluted and despoiled their 
holy image in God by sodomy. For this revolting desecration 
of nature's laws, cities have been melted into burning lakes by 
just and indignant wrath. 

The human family, still a race with fixed and similar indica- 
tions, however various in mind and complexion, was, by its first 
great father and proxy, Adam, placed in the garden free; no 
other animal was made free ; he alone was given, personally 
and intimately, face to face, to understand his Creator. Glod 
talked to and communed with him, and explained this to him, 
and told him he was free, and that he was placed over every- 
thing else ; not over his own seed, but over everything ehe. 

Every child of Adam had this heritage, and no more; it 
was enough. Adam's dominions descended to his children by 
inheritance, to be divided off by occupancy, and held in just 
possession. 

This law has undergone no change; God alone holds a na- 
tural right over man ; the children of Adam never held a natural 
right over each other ; nor any other right, except a power for 
redress for crimes, or the political rights surrendered under civil 
compacts for defence and protection, and as unavoidably incident 
thereto. Perhaps, also, they fall in jeopardy when communi- 
ties conflict. 

But their personal rights are never lawfully invaded by 
civilized men; none but savages and robbers have trenched upon 
the personal rights of a prisoner of war. These have ever been 
held sacred. 

It is as unnatural to force a fellow-creature to surrender his 
mind, labor, and liberty, to our cupidity and avarice, as it is to 
demand his person for unnatural lust. 

Cupidity and avarice are in the same category with sodomy; 
they are all equally unreasonable, unjust, beastly, brutal, and 
unnatural. 

Many wild animals, the dove and the deer, for example, are 
timid and innocent : there are other wild anii|i?ils who prey upon 
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all other animals, including themselves; but man goes one step 
farther than any other animal : for he not only uses and devours 
the bodies of every living thing, but uses and ODslavcs the souls 
and bodies of his fellow-man ; and, as if maddened to frenzy by 
this fiendish indulgence, he forges a chain, and hooks it to the 
leg of every child bom from his slave, as if they are not created 
fir^ in the womb, in the same image, and by the same Almighty 
power which made Adam from the ground. 

Every decent, honest man, with frank spirit, and free soul, 
will ratify, by impulse, these plain and irrefragable axioms. 

Where, then, is the authority, or excuse, for slavery ? No- 
where; and there never was a true, disinterested, unprejudiced 
man, that seriously pretended or claimed for it any sound ele- 
ment of right. 

It begins with the open audacity of the cut-throat pirate, who 
gteals and sells his fellow-men ; who disclaims and repudiates all 
morals and all laws; who sinks or swims, lives or dies, upon his 
hellish lust for gain. 

Here, and thus, it all begins; there is no man, however de- 
based, that is not ashamed to avow- this fiendish crime. It finds 
no law or sanction in its origin, and the participators are just 
as destitute of excuse as the first thieves from whom they obtain 
their felonious spoils. 

It is in vain for them to whine out the sniffling and con- 
temptible sophism of the bandit's son, and that it was cast on 
them by inheritance. 

There is no moral or legal difference between a horse-thief 
aud a kidnapper. 

Suppose a slaveholder was innocently to buy a stolen horse, 
could he pretend to have any better title to him than the original 
thief had ? Certainly not. And where is the distinction in prin- 
ciple between a stolen horse and a stolen man ? None, except 
this, that property may be lawfully held in a dumb beast; 
whereas, by the laws of nature and of God, no property can be 
had in a human being. 

The speculations upon the mental and animal influences pro- 
duced by the necessities to which the human race have been 
exposed are curious and highly interesting. 

The distinctions of color will be found to have but little to 
do with the arrogance and oppression of man towards his fellow- 
man : ignorance, brutality, and might have alternately swayed 
the iron sceptre of slavery; and even now, amidst the lights of 
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reason and religion, power finds for its usurpation abundant 
excuse and subterfuge in the plausible and plastic prevarica- 
tions of cupidity. 

The January number, 1850, of the Westminster Review con- 
tains a strong and independent view of this subject. 

It is the most radical of all the British reviews, yet its tone, 
in this article, is singularly mild, candid, and comprehensive. 
It discusses the entire question of slavery, and the best means 
of emancipation, and this with a breadth of thought and spirit 
of world-wide humanity such as we see in few journals on this 
side of the Atlantic. Yet the positions of the Review would 
startle what are here called abolitionists. In a word, the Re- 
view regards slavery as a transition state, inevitable to a race 
of lower condition, when brought into collision with one of 
higher civilization ; a state, however, that must cease, either 
peaceably or by revolution, when the serf reaches a certain 
point in intellectual progress. It argues this from the history 
of vassalage in all ages and countries. Against the immediate 
abolition of slavery, under all circumstances, it takes decided 
ground, asserting that this is a question to be determined by 
political and social considerations. On this point, it remarks : — 

"In the history of the world, there is no record of any people 
having existed as a free nation, without having first submitted 
to the baptism of slavery } and that of some of the nations of 
Europe is even yet not complete. The serfdom of the Middle 
Ages still exists among the Sclavonic and Sarmatian races. The 
mass of the people who took part in the late Polish, Gallician, 
and Hungarian insurrections were serfs, struggling less for 
constitutional forms of government than for personal liberty. 
Twenty millions of the population of Russia are serfs. A 
tradesman at St. Petersburg and Moscow is often a person who 
pays a license-fee to a nobleman for permission to buy and 
sell, or divides with his owner the profits of a business. 

" In this, there is nothing discouraging to a hopeful philoso- 
phy, although much to demonstrate the folly of philanthropic 
impatience. Slavery is the law of the strongest ; and it is only 
by the law of the strongest that the mind, in its uninformed 
state, can become disciplined to that obedience to rule and pre- 
cept which lays the foundation of all government. A child is 
a slave. However kind its parents, it has to begin life with 
the duty of submission. Before it acquires the power of self- 
guidancc; it has to resign itself to the guidance of others. The 
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historj of the infancy of nations we may trace in the present 
state of every barbarous tribe with which the modern spirit of 
geographical research has made us acquainted. It was that of 
rude clans of wandering families, continually plundering and 
fighting, killing, and sometimes eating each other. 

" The discovery that prisoners taken in battle might be made 
useful as servants was the first great advance towards social 
organization. Out of this grew the discovery of the important 
results to be achieved by a division of labor and combination 
of efifort ; and out of this, again, grew a knowledge of the arts ; 
the comforts and luxuries of wealth, and that taste for them 
which has made the comforts and luxuries, once confined to a 
few, the property, in civilized communities, of the many ; a vil- 
lage peasant in England being, probably, now often better 
clothed and lodged than any one of the nine kings who fought 
together in the vale of Sodom, in the days of Abraham. 

" These considerations may suggest a reasonable doubt whether 
the advocates of sudden and immediate abolition — those who 
would extinguish slavery at a blow, and who have succeeded in 
their attempts so to extinguish it in many parts of the world, 
do not take as fallacious a view of the true interests of humani- 
ty as those who, in the opposite extreme, will hear of no com- 
promise of what they call their rights of property, and refuse 
the slave the power of his own self redemption. 

" There is no relation between the case of a bom slave or a 
bom savage, and the citizen of a free state kidnapped by a 
piratical cruiser and sold into slavery. In the latter case, im- 
mediate abolition is the direct and proper means of restoring 
him the place in society which he is qualified to hold; the 
former is that of an ignorant creature, to whom society has 
been a blank, and whose own resources may utterly fail to pre- 
vent his rapidly relapsing into a state of barbarism. We 
do not change the nature of things by the change of names. 
We may declare any person free we please, but we do not 
thereby suddenly in&se into his mind the ideas of a free man, 
or give him a free man's aspirations. If slavery, by a miracle, 
were abolished to-morrow throughout the continent of Africa, 
are we sure that the slaves emancipated would not, the very 
next day, begin to make slaves of each other ? What is cer- 
tain is that the progress of free institutions must always be 
governed by the process of knowledge; liberty can only be 
maintained when its value is appreciated and understood. The 
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experience of Hajti is oonclasive on that point. Hajti has not 
only been a prey to intestine divisions of the most sanguinary 
character, but its government has had to embody, in a code 
rural, the severest laws for the suppression of vagrancy ; and 
every trace of free government in that country has now van- 
ished in the despotism of a mock empire." 

On the subject of the inferiority of the negro race — a ques- 
tion often mooted — the reviewer appears to take sides with those 
who hold, as the Bible explicitly asserts, that the human race is 
descended from one common parent, and that the African and the 
Caucasian differ only in consequence of having lived, for ages, 
in different climates, and under different conditions of civiliza- 
tion. He contends, therefore, that the black can in time be 
rendered as intelligent as the white." 

The secret inducement for slavery is the same savage pro- 
pensity that incites to gluttony, drunkenness, rape, sodomy, 
rapine, murder, and eating human flesh; and which stimulates 
parents to denounce their children for crimes, and Burking and 
strangling them to get them out of their way. 

These impulses spring from the brutal and fiendish Inst which 
characterizes the monsters of creation ; and which, in this re- \ 
spect, constitutes the connecting link between them and man, as \ 
a part of the animal world, and as a part of the mysterious law ^ 
of affinity and gradation, passing from the Supreme Author of i 
all things down to the most insignificant and minute produo- : 
tions of his infinite wisdom and power. 

There is the most elaborate and profound research and learn- -s 
ing, interesting history, and curious statistics, together with all t 
the well-settled and acknowledged law upon the subject of slav- ; 
ery, to be found in the ' Rev. Albert Barnes' Inquiry into the ^ 
Scriptural Views of Slavery; the Rev. Theodore Parker's ^ 
Letter to the People of the United States; and in the case of \ 
the Antelope, 10th vol. of Wheaton's Reports of the Decisions j 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, page 66; and in « 
the Appendix to said volume. 

OP SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The legal toleration, or permission, to hold slaves in the 
United States is exclusively controlled by the local laws of the 
States. 

There is no authority for it derived from any expressicms in 
the Constitution. 
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They arc all directly against it, viz.: ''The citizens of each 
State shall he entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States." — (Article 4, Section 2 (1).) 

'' The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny, or disparage others retained by the 
people." (Article 9, Amendments to the Constitution.) 

'* The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people." — (Ibid., Article 10.) 

These are strong and absolute expressions of reservation, ex- 
elusive as to things not named, and of restriction as to the 
things which were named by the Constitution. 

The only expressions in it which in any respect refer to this 
subject obviously and designedly shun the most distant or re- 
mote sanction of slavery. They are as follows : — 

*' Kepresentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union, 
aocording to their respective numbers; which shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole number of free persons, exclud- 
ing those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons." — (Article 
1, Section 2 (3).) 

'' The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not bo 
prohibited by Congress prior to the year 1808; but a tax or a 
duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding $10 
for each person." — (Section 9.) 

" No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due." — (Article 4, Sec- ' 
tions 2, 3.) 

The right to hold slaves was passed over; and, however re- 
pugnant to the free men of the North, that every five slaves 
should have a vote equal to three free white men, and that too 
by proxy in the hands of their masters, making now twenty 
slave representatives in Congress, and twenty electors for Pre- 
udent and Vice-President against free white men, still, this too 
is to be borne. 

Congress has no more power to impose or force slavery on a 
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new State, asking for admission into the Union, than it Y\ 
force the Free States to assume and allow slavery. 

When the Declaration of Independence was made, Mass 
setts held that the words " all men are created equal'' abol 
slavery in that State, " ipso facto" They were nndouh 
right : and this rule of action should have heen then adopt< 
all the States. 

* It is said that slavery has pernicious morals and socia 
fluences upon the master; that it makes him idle, debau 
arrogant, and cruel ; and that there cannot be a more thof 
aristocrat than a slaveholder. This will not be contradi 
perhaps, by any one not engaged in some way in this de 
ing business. 

Slavery in all its aspects is revolting, and should be 
lished. 

OP THE POWER OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATE 
FORBID SLAVERY IN THEIR TERRITORIES AND IN 
STATES. 

The people have title to their lands as tenants in fee, 
as inherent to their national power, they have the right 1 
fuse to receive into their political union the inhabitants of 
of their lands, and all others who demand fellowship and 
tection, upon terms which they disapprove. 

The onrission to abolish slavery in all the States b 
Constitution was no precedent for the future affirmatic 
sanction of slavery. This is demanding for a negative, c 
act not done, the force of an act that is done. 

If the Slave States had allowed polygamy, and the chi 
of their unlawful wives had been capable of inheritance t 
and this had been passed over by the Constitution — wh 
new State asked for admission into the Union, if it was 
posed to curtail it of this oriental indulgence, with the 
reason it might be urged that, because the Constitution 
not noticed this local immorality, all the States had th< 
agreed to approve and allow polygamy, and legitimate bast 
This is absurd. 

If the omission to make this objection had continue< 
sixty years, and had occurred ninety times instead of 
and thereby nine States with polygamy had been added t 
original six Slave States, it would no more be a preoeden 
fastening a promise, or an obligation, on the other Stat 
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remain neairal,'than an omission by any one of tho States for 
sixty years, and until nine or ninety thousand acts of fraud 
ind swindling had been perpetrated within its borders, would 
bind and oblige such State, not only to omit to forbid such 
acts, but also bind and obligate it (for this is the slave logic) to 
tolerate and sanction fraud, and protect and reward swindlers, 
because these crimes, not being forbidden, wore tolerated by the 
institutions of the complaining State. For example, there are 
certain acts of deception which were not criminal in auy of 
the States at one time. Within a few years past, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Pennsylvania, and perhaps several other 
cf the States, have passed statutes, declaring the fraudulent 
procurement of property by any false pretence to be indicta- 
ble, and imposing upon the offender a heavy fine and impri- 
sonment. Now suppose the citizen of a State having no 
such laws should go to a State having them, could he claim to 
violate the local law of the State forbidding this offence, 
because it was not forbidden in the State he came from ; or 
could the State he came from demand this indulgence for him 
from the other State ? It is repeated, that the people have 
the same title to, and power over, their dock-yards, their many 
vaults, and their ships of war, as they have over their lands ] 
and they have no less over the latter than they have over the 
former. 

The sovereign power of the people^ through Congress, over 
their territory is entire. 

This construction has been uniformly acted upon by the peo- 
ple, the States, and the General Government, from the ordi- 
nance of 1787, which expressly forbid slavery in the only 
territory then held by the people; and this prohibition was 
voted for by every member of that Congress, except one mem- 
ber, and he was a northern delegate. 

Upon the occasion of the Missouri Compromise, Mr. Mon- 
roe required each member of his cabinet to give a special writ- 
ten opinion upon the constitutional power of Congress to pro- 
hibit slavery in the territories. The opinion of the cabinet, 
including John C. Calhoun, was unanimous in favor of the 
power ; and, upon the strength of it, the Compromise Act was 
passed, and approved by President Monroe; by which the peo- 
ple of Missouri were permitted to hold slaves, and slavery was 
f(Mr ever prohibited and excluded from territory sufficient in size 
to form twenty States. 
27 
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The same power has also been exercised by nnmerons acts 
of Congress, organizing territorial government, by the recent 
act organiziDg the Oregon territory, and by the acknowledged 
inability of Congress to interfere with the question of slavery 
in California, because Mexico had abolished slavery in 1837, 
before that country was ceded by Mexico to the United States, 
subject to this restriction, just as did pass to the United States 
the territories under the ordinance of 1787. 

This power, by Congress, to forbid slavery in its own terri- 
tories is clearly proved, and it has at no time been called in 
question until the winter of 1848-9. 

If this power is exposed to any remark, the question might 
properly be asked, whether in a moral view Congress has any 
authority to allow slavery in the territories^ or to make it law- 
ful anywhere. 

Because governments have power to forbid a wrong, it does 
not follow that they can legalize it. All crimes mala in se 
may be forbidden by the law ; this adds nothing to the force of 
the previous prohibition, except, perhaps, to prescribe a pen- 
alty ; but it does not follow that the offence is taken out of 
the statute book of ethics and reason, and that, therefore, it 
could be sanctioned by legislative enactment. 

All our penal codes prohibit murder, arson, and perjury; 
but they could not allow them. 

So, too, with slavery ; if it be a crime malum in se, and the 
Bible says so, then, although Congress may forbid it, it has 
BO power to allow it; and that part of the Missouri Compro- 
mise was void. 

Slavery, therefore, cannot lawfully exist in any of the States 
or territories of the United States, except the States in which 
it existed when the confederation was made^ and in States since 
then admitted into the Union, which were made out of terri- 
tory in which it existed at the time of its acquisition, and by 
the annexation of slave States, as it was with Texas. 
- That is to say, that the Constitution of the United States 
does not empower Congress to create slavery ; that the States 
did not confer upon the central government any authority to 
extend slavery, or to make it lawful in any place where it did 
not exist at the time the jurisdiction of this government at- 
tached to it ; that, on the contrary, the States conferred, nego- 
tiated, and confederated upon the subject, as it then stood, so 
as to secure to the slaveholder the advantages he then had, of 
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the local right (ji propertj to his sUve, and of the right for 
ids pursuit and recapture^ together with the incidental political 
privilege of representation ; and with a distinct prohibition 
■gainst the importation of slaves aflter twentj-one years, and 
no more. 

In all thiS; the Free States have acted with good fiuth. Thej 
eonsentcd to the admission of all the States formed from terri- 
tory acquired from France and Spain with slavery ; and also 
to the annexation of Texas with slavery, which last-mentioned 
esse was not within the purview of the States when they con- 
federated; and they have gone further, for, however they abhor 
slavery, they agreed to the Missouri Compromise, which, under 
the professions of the Free States, was an indefensible conces- 
sion. 

It is obvious that these emergencies did not enter into the 
minds of the contracting parties to the Union ; because nothing 
was said or written about them in the Constitution, the debates, 
reports, or conferences; nor is there the slightest allusion made 
to them by any one. 

The probability is that these contingencies were not in view, 
or, if so, that it was considered that the ordinance of 1787 
covered the whole ground. 

This is the rational interpretation of what was then done, 
and it has at no time been contradicted until free territory was 
acquired from Mexico, when the slaveholding politicians ad- 
vanced the sophism, that slaves were property out of the Slave 
States, because they are property at home, and that the States 
had no sovereign or political power over their after-acquired 
territory. 

This contrivance was got up, as is openly avowed, to secure 
the slavers in what they insolently denominate a balance of 
power in the offices and management of the National Gt)vem- 
inent. 

There are advanced for it no reasons founded in morality, hn- 
aanity, religion, or national good, but it is openly put upon 
the broad ground of force, without law, to carry slavery and 
ill its admitted curses into lands and over people created free. 

So &r from these doctrines having been heretofore enter- 
tained, it will be found, on reference to the records of the early 
days of the republic, and to the opinion and judgment of the 
daveliolders of those times, that the strongest repugnance to 
davery, and the most earnest aspirations for its total abolition^ 
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were devoutly entertained by the slaveholders and slavedealers 
themselves. 

On the 20th of October, 1774, six weeks after the Congress 
of the colonies met at Carpenters' Hall, in Philadelphia^ it 
adopted a stringent resolution against slavery. 

On the 6th of July, 1775, in its ^^declaration on the right 
of taking up arms,* Congress proclaimed that GOD never in- 
tended that a part of the human race should have absolute 
property in, and unbounded dominion over others. 

The first draft of the Declaration of Independence by Jef- 
ferson contained a distinct repudiation of slavery, which was 
expunged to conciliate the delegates from South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

In the summer of 1774, several county conventions, at some 
of which Washington presided, were held in Virginia, which 
denounced slavery and the slave trade. 

On the 1st day of August, 1774, a convention of all the 
counties in Virginia was held at Williamsburg, of which Jef- 
ferson was a delegate, but from illness was unable to attend, 
but sent a resolution, which was adopted, condemning slavery 
and the slave trade. 

On the 27th of August, in the same year, a similar convention 
was held at Newborn, in North Carolina, which adopted a similar 
resolution. In a letter to Lafayette, of May 10, 1786, Washing- 
ton said, ^< The abolition of slavery certainly might and assuredly 
ought to be effected, and that too by legislative authority.'' In a 
letter to Robert Morris, of April 12,' 1786, he said, " There is 
not a man living who wishes, more sincerely than I do, to see 
a plan adopted for the abolition of slavery; but there is only 
one proper and effectual mode in which it can be accomplished, 
and that is by legislative authority." In a letter to John Fen- 
ton Mercer, of Sept. 9, 1786, he said, ^^It is among my wishes 
to see some plan adopted by which slavery in this country may 
be abolished by law." In a letter to Sir John Sinclair, he 
said, '^ There are, in Pennsylvania, laws for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery, which neither Maryland nor Virginia have aft 
present, but which nothing is more certain than that they musk 
have, and at a period not remote." 

To whose patriotism and wisdom is the country most in- 
debted for the adoption of our glorious Constitution ? Wash- 
ington and Madison, slaveholders. Yet these same slave- 
holders most sealously opposed slavery, and recommended laws 
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for its abolition. And so did Wjthe^ Lee, Pendleton, Mason, 
Patrick Henry, Johnson, Tucker, Tyler, Grayson, Blair, Page, 
Parker, Innis, Dawson, Eandolph, of Virginia; the great Luther 
Martin, of Maryland ; Iredell, Galloway, and others of North 
Carolina. ' 

And Congress has acted upon the platform established by 
the ordinance of 1787. 

It is to be found in the fourth volume of the House Jour- 
nals, page 381, second session of seventh Congress, under date 
of March 2, 1803 ; it is a case in point. The Territory of 
Indiana then being under the i»x)yisions of the Ordinance of 
Freedom of 1787, the people of Indiana, through a public 
meeting, of which William Henry Harrison was President, 
petitioned that this article of the Ordinance of '87, prohibiting 
slavery in the territory, might be suspended for a given num- 
ber of years. The petition was referred to a committee, of 
which the celebrated John Randolph, of Virginia, was chair- 
man. His report shows what sentiments obtained in Virginia 
on this subject in 1803 : — 

<^ Mr. Bandolph, from the committee to which were referred 
a letter from William Henry Harrison, President of the Con- 
vention held at Vincennes, declaring the consent of the people 
of Indiana to the suspension of the sixth article of compact 
between the United States and the people of that territory, also 
a memorial and petition of the inhabitants of the said territory, 
made the following report : — 

" That the rapid population of the State of Ohio sufficiently 
evinces, in the opinion of your committee, that the labor of 
slaves is not necessary to promote the growth and settiement 
of colonies in that region } that this labor, demonstrably the 
dearest of any, can only be employed to advantage in the cul- 
tivation of products more valuable than any known to that 
quarter of the United States; that the committee deem it 

Shly dangerous and inexpedient to impair a provision wisely 
mlated to promote the happiness and prosperity of the 
Northwestern country, and to give strength and security to 
that extensive frontier. In the salutary operation of this saga- 
cious and benevolent restraint, it is believed that the inhabit- 
ants of Indiana will, at no very distant day, find ample remu- 
neration for a temporary privation of labor and of emigration. 

'^ From such a consideration as they have been enabled to 
bestow on the subject at this late period of the session, and 

27* 
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under the pressure of aocamulating business, they recommend 
the following resolution, which is respectfully submitted to the 
judgment of the House. 

** Resolvedly That it is inexpedient to suspend, for a limited 
time, the operation of the sixth article of compact between the 
original States and the people and States west of the Ohio/' 

So too the two great political parties of the country have uni- 
formly recognized this view of the subject as being established. 

The Democratic National Convention at Baltimore, that nomi- 
nated Mr. Polk for President, and the Whig Convention at 
Philadelphia, that nominated Q^neral Taylor for the same office, 
both adopted this principle. 

The same language was used by a Democratic convention of 
Pennsylvania, held at Pittsburgh on the 4th of July, 1849. 

And all these national concessions were openly repeated bj 
Mr. Benton and Mr. Cass on one side, and Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Clay on the other side, in the Senate of the United States, 
in 1850. 

The entire orthodoxy of this creed was fully acquiesced in, 
and ratified by the two great political parties, of which these 
distinguished statesmen are the acknowledged leaders; and no 
one objected to it in either house of Congress, except the fanatics 
and factionists. 

The following is the resolution referred to above : — 

*^ Mesolved, That the Democratic party adheres now, as it 
ever has done, to the Constitution of the country. Its lettei 
and spirit they will neither weaken nor destroy; and they re- 
declare that slavery is a domestic local ipstitution of the South, 
subject to State law alone, and with which the General Govern- 
ment has nothing to do. Wherever the State law extends its 
jurisdiction, the local institutions can continue to exist/' 

To which this convention adds : — 

" Esteeming it a violation of State rights to carry it beyond 
State limits, we deny the power of any citizen to extend the area 
of bondage beyond its present dominion ; nor do we consider it 
a part of the compromise of the Constitution that slavery should 
ferever travel with the advancing column of our territorial pro- 
gress." 
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ARE SLATES PROPEBTT BY THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 

UNITED STATES? 

If slaves are property by the local laws of the Slave States, 
ihey are not so by the Constitution; the word slave or slavery 
b not to be found in that charter; nor are they citizens of the 
States where they are held. 

By the Constitution they are called persons, whenever re* 
ferr^ to. 

The slaveholders knew the essential importance of the word 
^^ slave/' tha,t it might mean property, and they struggled to the 
utmost for its adoption into the Constitution ; but its use was 
peremptorily rejected and refused, for the avowed and express 
purpose of avoiding any national or confederate acknowledgment 
of the right of property in a human being, and leaving the Slave 
States to depend entirely upon their local laws for the sole and 
only sanction to slavery. 

Nor is the subject anywhere acted upon in the Constitution ; 
it is only referred to there. 

In the second paragraph of section second, article first, which 
directs the appointment of representatives, the words as to this, 
and in this connection, are, viz. : — 

'^Representatives shall be apportioned amongst the several 
States according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, ap- 
prentices, and three-fifths of (not slaves, hut) all other persons," 

And it is also referred to in the third clause of the second 
section of the fourth article, in these words : — 

**No person (instead of no slave) held to service or labor in 
any State under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor (not davery), but (not such slave shall 
he delivered up, hut) such person shall be delivered up, on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor (not such dave) may 
be due." 

Nor are slaves property by the second section of article four 
of the Constitution, which is : — 

<<The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States." 

Which would allow a citizen of a Slave State, who came to 
reside in a Free State, to have all the privileges of such Free 
State ; but not the privileges he had in the Slave State, if they 
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were not allowed in the Free State; or he could bring with him 
the privilege to hold and work slaves on farms and in factories, 
and keep a seraglio, and have his concubines, and their spurious 
issue, treated as lawful; or he might cheat and swindle, if these 
things were allowed in the Slave States, in defiance of the laws 
of a State forbidding these things, and also in defiance of the 
express reservations in the tenth article of the amendments to 
the Constitution to each State, namely — 

" That the powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are rei^rved to 
the States respectively or to the people/' 

Which obviously means that the States^ or the people, may 
do anything they choose to do; that they have not consented 
and agreed that the United States government may do for 
them ; or which they have covenanted and agreed shall not be 
done by any one ; and, as they did not agree that the United 
States government might make laws to allow slavery, and did 
not agree that this should not be done, it is conclusive that 
each State has a right, so far as the Constitution is concerned, 
to allow or forbid it; and that " the people of all the States," as 
a nation or a state, have the same right to forbid and expunge 
from their whole dominions, slavery, as much as they have a 
right to forbid bigamy and swindling. 

These direct conclusions are not to be overcome by the as- 
sertion that the words ^^ privileges and immunities* imply and 
mean slaves in the sense in which these words are here used; 
for the definition of the word slave, perhaps, is property ; and it 
has been shown that its use, therefore, was for this reason de- 
nied by the Constitution, without a blink. 

These words ^^ privileges and immunities'* are used in the 
Constitution in a political sense, referring to the rights of pro- 
tection, suffrage, oj£ce, inheritance, &c., and not in a commer- 
cial or business sense. 

One State might allow, without license, peddlers, lawyers, 
doctors, lotteries, taverns, and theatres ; in all which, their citi- 
zens would have a lawful property ; and another State might 
restrict them. 

A Free State might allow the printing and publication of 
books and pictures against slavery, in which the owner, while 
he remained in a Free State, would most clearly have property, 
as much as he would have in his coat or his watch ; for which 
he could maintain all civil actions; and the fraudulent taking 
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of which might be laroeny ; and if he carried them to a Slave 
State, they might there be obnoxious to the local laws, and 
seized and burned by the common hangman^ and the owner im- 
prisoned, whipped, and branded. 

This has been done very often ; and no citizen of a Free 
State ever pretended to sympathize with the sufferer, because 
he bad thereby been abridged of his ^^ privileges and immuni- 
ties^' as a citizen of another State. 

Moreover, these wordS; ^^ privileges and immunities^' do not 
mean property. 

It is utterly denied that they have ever had such a definition 
by any lexicographer. 

The interpretation of ^^ privilege* is, a special favor given to 
a man to do something more than others may do ; and an ''tm- 
munit^* is to excuse him from doing something which all men 
must do. 

The whole theory of the opposite side, it is avowed, entirely 
rests upon inferences^ constructions, and implications ; they do 
not pretend that there is anything in direct terms in the Con- 
stitution to support their views ; or that Congress, representing 
the entire body of the people, has ever, by indirection, acqui- 
escence, or tacit laches, or in any way acknowledged^ or recog- 
nized, slaves to be property. 

On the contrary, this very point was distinctly brought up, 
immediately after the opening of the first Congress, which met 
on the 4th of March, 1789, after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion . ( Conrad* s Biography , 172.) 

Mr. Parker, a member from Virginia, who professed to de- 
plore the evils of slavery, made an effort to discontinue the 
importation of slaves, by moving the insertion of a clause in the 
impost bill, then under consideration, imposing a duty of ten 
dollars on each imported slave. 

Congress had no power to prohibit the importation of slaves, 
until i^r the expiration of twenty-one years; but the first 
danse of the ninth section of the first article, it is seen, author- 
ized the imposition of a duty on them, not exceeding ten dol- 
lars. 

And thus, by imposing this duty of ten dollars, it was sought 
to discourage this trafi&c, which Congress had not power to in- 
terdict and abolish until after 1808. 

The ostensible object was humanity; perhaps the mover was 
BJneere ; and, perhaps, this ten dollar duty clause found its way 
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into the Constitution to accommodate this experiment; at any 
rate, the motion was constitutional. 

But this Southern trick, if it was a trick, could not escape 
the sagacity of Mr, Sherman, and many members of Congress, 
who had just come from the convention that framed the Consti- 
tution. 

They very well knew the understanding with which the 
guarded expressions referred to had been used. 

They objected to Mr. Parker's motion, upon the ground that 
slaves were not property. 

That the Constitution had wholly and absolutely rejected and 
denied this proposition, and that Mr. Parker's motion, by im- 
posing a duty on slaves, as if property, involved a covert recon- 
ciliation of this broad and irrefragable principle, that they were 
not property. 

An argument so consistent, astute, and unanswerable ob- 
tained a signal triumph ; and the motion was instantly voted 
down by forty-three to eleven votes. 

This early, rigid, and prompt rebuke of an attempt, whether 
by design or not, to draw the nation into an implied acknow- 
ledgment that slaves are property, has been, ever since then, 
most carefully avoided by the advocates of slavery. 

In all their eloquent and mournful appeals to the North, they 
have nowhere stopped at or made this a starting-point ; and if 
there had afterwards been in Congress the same sturdy reso- 
lution and honest patriotism which distinguished and adorned 
the names and services of Roger Sherman and his compatriots 
of the Eevolution, and of the doubtful struggles for the Union, 
the slavedrivers would not have put this corroding blot upon 
nine more States, and held the power to taunt a few of the ser- 
vile and truckling representatives of the Free States, who voted 
against, or skulked from voting for, the good old North West- 
ern Territory restriction, with the ignominious insult of being 
^^ dough /aces J' 

Besides, in 1789, only two years after the adoption of the 
Constitution, and after this distinct and overwhelming majority 
was demonstrated against the motion made by Mr. Parker, to 
wit, on the 25th of September, 1789, and December 15th, 
1791, and January 8th, 1798, and December 12th, 1803, on 
which occasions Congress made additions to the Constitution ; 
all of which were announced by the Secretary of State, on the 
25th day of September^ 1804; to be ratified ; and long afbr. 
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wben there had been a blunt, constitutional, and congressional 
denial, that slaves were property, and that no words had been 
used in the Constitution or by Congress, with that intention. 
And the fact, and the inference that they were to be legally 
m constitutionally regarded as property, had both been openly 
and designedly rejected. After all this special pleading, met 
by a broad, technical demurrer, and direct judgment, solemnly 
entered against them without a reapondeat oustevj or leave to 
renew their pleadings — ^why, it is asked, did not the slaveholders 
then propose the adoption of such express words as would test and 
settle this matter, if any doubts remained upon this absurd 
question of pretended construction and interpretation ? 

And since then, now some sixty years, why have they not 
come up straightforward to the mark, and claimed to have 
these alleged inferences and interpretations put down affirma- 
tively and in form, by way of addition to the national charter ? 

This has not been attempted ; and, if the experiment were 
tried, the result would show a defeat by votes, as signal as 
their theory is legally and logically false. 

These are all the constitutional authorities relied on, or in- 
voked, by the slaveholders. 

Slaves cannot, therefore, be held and regarded as property and 
chattels by the laws of the United States, and, as such, taken 
into a territory belonging to the people of the United States, 
without their consent, any more than they can be thus taken 
into a Free State, and any more than the government of the 
United States can force an individual State to do a thing not 
provided for by the express terms of the federal compact. 

OF THE RECENT THEORIES AS TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWER 
OF THE PEOPLE OP THE UNITED STATES OVER THEIR TERRI- 
TORIES, AND AS TO THE ADMISSION OF NEW STATES INTO 
THE UNION. 

The abstract and practical law upon the subject of slavery 
in the United States, it is believed, has been fully stated. 

But a party has sprung up, who call in question that part 
of this argument which so plainly establishes the political 
power, as well as the right of property, of the people of the 
United States over their territories. 

They began by contending that the right to hold slaves be- 
longs exclusively to the people of each State, and that the 
people of all the States have nothing to do with it; that, 
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although the whol6 people may have tide to the land^ from 
which a new State is formed, their political power does not 
extend over it, so as to authorize them, in the organization of 
a territorial government, to forbid slavery ; but that this ques- 
tion' is political and personal, and should be left to the choice 
of the people of the territories, as it was left to the people of 
the original States, by the Constitution. 

There is much apparent plausibility in this argument; but 
there is not enough to counterbalance the weight of the prece- 
dents established by the people, as is before stated. 

Besides, it does not follow that, because the original States 
thought proper to unite, without rejecting slavery, the people 
of these States, in their aggregate capacity, are bound to admit 
new States into the Union upon the same footing; they might, 
perhaps, refuse to receive them altogether. 

The language of the Constitution is not imperative. The 
third section of the 4th article provides that " neio States may 
he admitted into the Union ;" the word is wic/y, not shall. 

Suppose Cuba, Mexico, or any of the South American 
States, or the Canadas, were to ask for admission, we should 
not be required to* admit them at all, unless we chose ; much 
less upon the original terms of the confederation, if experience 
had established tlie manifest impolicy or impropriety of -doing 
so : or, if we had discovered that our family was sufficiently 
large, and that its members could not be conveniently in- 
creased, we might reject the proposal ; it is wholly a matter of 
option with ourselves. 

For example, would it not be equitable and just to demand 
from these foreign applicants contributions in money or land 
equivalent to their proportion of the exposure, expense, and 
wars, by which our institutions have been achieved, and the 
cost of our great national improvements, munitions, and do- 
main ? or does it follow that, because the original States left 
open the question of marriage, and therefore permitted any 
member of that compact to legalize concubinage, we should 
not have a clear, moral right to say, even if any of the old 
States had tolerated this pollution, which they now all have the 
right to do, that, although this infamy must be borne with by 
the old States, and that the emergencies of the Union demand- 
ed this concession then, its allowance should not now be con- 
ceded to a new State ? 

If the applicants contended that there is as much reason in 
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allowing them, as an old State, to perpetrate this, or any other 
wrong, the obvious answer would be, the first compact was a 
matter of compromise, if not of impelling necessity ; whereas, 
the admission of a new State, with power to practice wrong, is 
not necessary ; was not stipulated for by the Constitution, and 
that it never was so understood ; and, on the contrary, as to 
slavery, that the people struggled to provide for its abolition 
by the Constitution; that it was expected that the States would 
abolish it, one by one, until it should be finally extinguished, 
as is manifest by the express provision in the Constitution, by 
which a limit was fixed to the importation of slaves. 

Again : the Constitution leaves open to the old States the 
entire local power upon the subject of education ; it tolerates 
all religions, and forbids religious tests ; but it does not require 
or demand the observance of religion, or of the Sabbath day. 

Now suppose any of these old States should prohibit educa- 
tion, as some of them have done to their slaves, forbid the 
observance of the Sabbath day, and of all religious worship, as 
they have the power to do, so far as respects the Constitution ; 
is it possible that a majority of the people of the States might 
not, in self-defence, re^se to consort with States practicing or 
proposing to practice such profanities, or that they would not 
have a right to make it a condition precedent to their political 
fraternity, that they should not license such paganisms ? 

No one, not even slaveholders, would call in question the 
justice and propriety of this precaution, upon the ground of 
self-preservation alone, independent of the high moral imposi- 
tions of public duty, and the guardianship of general morals. 

Well, then, suppose a majority of the people, having no sinis- 
ter motives, but acting upon a solemn sense of duty, and as 
evidence of their sincerity, abolish and give up the pecuniary 
advantages of slavery, deliberately resolve and avow it to be 
their conscientious belief that slavery is forbidden by the laws 
of nature and of God ; must it not then be regarded as much a 
subject of popular and legitimate objection as those already men- 
tioned ? and is it competent for the minority to deny or prevent 
the application or employment of this rule of action for set- 
tling the dispute, any more than in any other case which must 
be determined by the public voice? And can it be allowed 
that a minority shall thus trample into the ground all the laws 
^l by which freemen are governed, without one argument or 
I 9« 
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reason in support of their usurpation, except that isvhich is 
founded in cupidity and power ? 

When some of the more honest and enlightened of this party, 
and some of the liberally disposed from the North, most gene- 
rously proposed to waive these settled rules of law, to let them 
have their own way, and that this question of slavery should be 
left open for the action of the people of the territories, they 
readily agreed to it; but when the people inhabiting California, 
a part of the piAlic domain, offered themselves with a constitu- 
tion for admission into the Union, with a restriction against 
slavery, in which application they were backed by President 
Taylor, they were told, in the House of Representatives, Janu- 
ary 30th, 1850, by Mr. Brown of Mississippi, that "<Acy have 
no right to make a State Constitution, because tJiey are not citi- 
zens of the United States; and that they are trespassers andivr 
terlopers;^^ that they must wait, and go through a process of 
Congressional territorialization, in which they will agitate and 
convulse the country by the convocation of a convention to dis- 
solve the Union. 

There is just about as much reason and justice for this cause 
in refusing to recognize the confederate aspirations of California, 
or any other new State, as there would be in putting out of the 
Union every State that has abolished slavery ; or as there would 
be to hold that a true interpretation of the national compact 
forbids any of the States to abolish slavery. 

Perhaps the names, nativity, occupations, and citizenship of 
the hundreds of thousands of men of the best blood and stock 
from the old States who have emigrated to the shores of the 
Pacific, and who are known to be the projectors and founders 
of this new State, are as extensively and favorably known to 
their countrymen and to the world as are the names and heri- 
tage of some of their impudent defamers. 

Their self-denial, patient toil, manly independence, perilous 
enterprise, and proud proclamation for freedom and equsd rights 
in that distant land, will triumphantly compare with the selfish 
apathy of being subsisted by slaves, the inhumanity of vindicat- 
ing its further toleration, the absurdity of contradicting its in- 
famy, the injustice of attempting to. force it upon others, and 
the hollow patriotism which scoffs at liberty and even-handed 
right, and profanely threatens the national fraternity, for no 
reason but that the industrious sons of freedom proudly choose 
to till the ground with their own hands; refuse to work and 
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consort with negroes^ and scorn to live in laziness and sloth off 
of slave labor. 

It has been shown that there is no constitutional recognition 
of property in slaves, or natural implication thereof, by the use 
of the words ^^ privileges and immunities ;" and that Congress, 
representing the people, has a right to forbid slavery in the ter- 
ritories belonging to the people; this should not be denied. 
This whole question was settled by the ordinance of 1787 ; and 
when the Missouri question was up, this was not denied by the 
honest statesmen of the country. 

The concession then made was liberal and specific; and then 
it was supposed this matter was ended; and there it should have 
been dropped, and not one word should have again been said 
by either side upon the subject. The Wilmot Proviso levels its 
force at an obsolete idea; every man of intelligence saw and so 
treated it — and felt that, like anti-masonry, free soil, and amal- 
gamation, it was a short-sighted and unnecessary demand, in- 
tended for political effect, and to irritate and chafe the feelings 
of the Slave States. It was ungenerous to introduce it; and it 
was pressed with provoking and wanton indecorum. 

It is now treated as a new matter ; whereas, it is nothing but 
the old ordinance; the elements and the purposes of which were 
far better understood then than the political gladiators in these 
timeS; it would seem^ are willing to appreciate any public mea- 
sure. 

HAS CONGRESS OR THE PEOPLE ANY POWER OVER SLAVERY IN 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ? 

There is a wide difference between the power of the whole 
people over their territories, and that which they have over the 
District of Columbia. 

That District was ceded by Virginia and Maryland for govern- 
ment buildings, and their necessary and appurtenant accommo- 
dations ; this was the understanding ; it was not expected that 
any authority should be held over it, except that which is inci- 
dent to these objects. Virginia has taken back her part. 

Slavery was a local right before this grant, and it went with 
it without objection, as did the other local laws of the District, 
which have been continued under this cession, upon the same 
ground that slavery has been held not to have gone with New 
Mexico to the United States, and that it remained with the 
several States under the confederation. 
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It is a part of tlie common law of the District, which belongs 
to the people of that District, and which Congress never had 
any power granted to them to change or alter. 

Moreover, it is said that a provision to meet this contingency 
was moved in the Legislatures of Maryland and Virginia, both, 
at the time these bodies passed the resolutions of cession to the 
United States for the District of Columbia, and that the motions 
were withdrawn, upon the general exclamation that it was wholly 
supererogant and unnecessary. 

This pubject was therefore well understood at that time, and 
if the United States were not disposed to accept the grant with 
this concession, they should have objected then. 

It is too late now Congress has no more power to interfere 
with this local privilege than it has to go over the line into 
either State, and attempt the same usurpation of it there. 

And it is as gross an act of indecency in Congress to 
agitate or meddle with it in the District as it would be to inter- 
fere with slavery in Maryland ; and this was not thought of until 
1836. 

The pretext that the representatives from the Free States 
are shocked by the chains and handcuflfe of the slavedrivers is 
mawkish and absurd. It is a shallow subterfuge for political 
effect; most of the slavedealers and slavedrivers are renegades 
from the Free States; the respectable inhabitants of the South 
are above this degrading employment ; and if the delicacy of 
the Northern members is so refined as to be disturbed by these 
exposures, why did they accept the cession, and establish the 
seat of government there ? They knew all this then as well 
as now; and if it is too revolting to be endured, why not re- 
move the Capitol to a more genial location? They have the 
votes and the power, and in this they can lawfully act; but, in 
the project of abolishing slavery in that District, they have no 
law^ power ; and this repeated and persevering agitation of 
this subject is unmanly and indecent. 

The South are in this way provoked, taunted, jeered at, and 
perpetually insulted ; and they have just as much right to re- 
sent these wanton affronts as the Yankees had to snub Greorge 
the Third, and his impudent tariff, by mobbing into the sea a 
ship-load of foreign produce. 

Suppose the seat of government were removed to Philadel- 
phia. With what grace could the Southern members recrimi- 
nate these oppugnations upon cor in£unoas and ruinous oorpo- 
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ration monopolies; our stock-jobbing trickery; our note-shaving, 
usury, and extortion; the pernicious influences of factory em- 
ployment upon the morals and minds of females, so resolutely 
and stoutly contended for by us some few years ago, when we 
were infatuated with the manly and romantic pursuits of agri- 
culture and commerce — so eloquent in exposing the squalid 
and degraded condition of these subjects of sordid oppression in 
England; our purse-proud and grasping manufacturing adven- 
turers, who hypocritically impose upon the sympathies and 
patriotism of the people, and thereby obtain unjust duties, pro- 
hibitions, and encouragement, and then grind the poor by in- 
cessant toil, and mean and scanty wages — and when they revolt 
from oppression and hunger, indict and infamously punish and 
degrade them by penitentiary incarceration ! How we preach 
and prate of law, order, and liberty, amidst unrestrained mobs, 
atrocious murders, demoniac riots, insurrection, conflagration, 
and civil war ! 

Suppose they should impertinently propose that Congress 
should pass laws to bring these repulsive objects to a corre- 
sponding level with the alleged proprieties of the South in these 
respects, and encourage their constituents to flood Congress 
with petitions from fanatics, and insolent resolutions of political 
theorists, of the legislatures of the States, insulting, annoying, 
and irritating the members from the Free States upon subjects 
known to be wholly and exclusively out of the sphere of na- 
tional legislation; would not this be as consistent and proper as 
the conduct now practiced on them ? — and how would the North 
stand to be such a butt ? 

These things are all wrong, unbecoming, disgraceful, and 
wholly inexcusable; and are felt and acknowledged by all 
honest, intelligent, and respectable portions of the community 
as wholly indefensible, and a grievous reproach to the integrity 
of the national compact. 

OF THE FORCE OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL COVENANT AS TO 

FUGITIVE SLAVES. 

The States agreed, by the 2d section of the 4th article of 
the Constitution, that fugitive slaves, escaping from any State 
into another State, '^ shall be delivered wj?" to the owner. This 
is not denied, nor is it to be denied that this duty is incumbent 
on the authorities of the State. 

While this contract is in force, they have no right to with- 
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hold their ready and cordial acquiescence to it, any more than 
they have a right to refuse to surrender criminsll fugitives from 
justice. The constitutional provision is the same for both, and 
no one has ever thought of sheltering a criminal from another 
State, or of circumventing his arrest, or molesting his pursuers. 

It is no answer, that riot and disorder come from the recap- 
ture of fugitive slaves, or that it is disagreeable to magistrates 
to order them back to their masters^ the States have under- 
taken to do it, and they and their judges should do so, with a 
readiness that becomes the character of proud and energetic 
freemen, which they profess to be, and with a stringent police, 
that would preserve the peace, and insure the redemption of this 
voluntary covenant, made upon a good smd bond Jide considera- 
tion, with a full knowledge of all their rights. 

If they are tired of it, let them compromise for, or buy it 
out; but, while the bond is in full force, they should keep it in 
good faith, like true men, and not, like gamesters and knaves, 
attempt to shrink from, cavil about, and repudiate it. 

If a majority of the people of the Free States, having given 
the experiment a fair trial, are irreconcilably averse to future 
consort with the Slave States, let them propose a separation, 
instead of bullying the Slave States out of the Union. They 
came together in peace, and let them so part, if they cannot 
agree. It was a trial, a compromise made against doubtful and 
adverse interests, without any certainty of success, but with 
obvious urgencies for the compact, and a most solemn pledge 
for true fellowship, mutual forbearance, and good faith. It was 
negotiated for in a spirit of concession, harmony, and courtesy, 
by men of business, education, intelligence, experience, and 
honor. They appreciated and ratified its utility, lived out their 
lives under its conservative protection, and died with devout 
aspirations to Heaven for its prosperity. Almost three genera- 
tions have participated in its fruitions ; and the hope was in- 
dulged that the duration of a legacy, which cost so much, would 
end only with time. The scene has not changed; slavery is no 
worse now than it then was. But, in these modern days, a 
new and refined philanthropy has dawned upon the minds of 
men. The mental conflicts, moral expediencies, political ne- 
cessities, and sincere patriotism of our fathers are wholly forgot- 
ten. It is demanded that the compact, made by the wisdom 
of those who travailed with anguish that cannot be again en- 
dured, shall be repudiated; that the whole agony shall be gone 
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over ; that domestic slavery, which was then compromised for 
Northern tonnage, the abrogation of slave importation, with a 
mutual agreement to leave the rest to the conscience of man 
for its final abolition, with a solemn covenant there to let it for- 
ever rest, shall be re-debated in terms of vulgar abuse and 
profane scurrility, as if the subject had not been thoroughly 
understood, and forever settled, more than seventy years ago; 
or as if the South had fraudulently concealed it, and now it was 
first discovered ; and also as if they were now trying to force 
it upon the States which had abolished it. There can be no 
greater inconsistency or injustice than this; and its toleration is 
a burning shame and an infamous reproach to the intelligence 
and integrity of the nation. 

Under this last-recited provision of the Constitution, Con- 
gress enacted, February 12th, 1793, chap. 51, sec. 7, that the 
owner of fugitive slaves shall be empowered to seize or arrest 
and take them before any judge of the United States, in the 
State in which they are found^j or before any magistrate of the 
State ; whose duty it shall be, on due proof thereof, to certify 
the same to the owner; which certificate shall be a sufficient 
warrant for removing them back to the State from whence they 
fled. 

The fourth section imposes a penalty of $500 upon any one 
who shall harbor, conceal, or rescue such fugitive slaves. 

This law was obviously imperfect in two respects : it re- 
quired that the claimant should formally institute his demand 
before a judge of the United States, who might not be in the 
State ; or before a magistrate of the State, who might refuse 
to act ; and it gave a penalty of $500 against the abettors of 
the fugitives, which might be no adequate equivalent for the 
value of the slave, and cannot be lawfully substituted for an 
abstract right, imperatively and expressly made by the Consti- 
tution, in the way of which there should not be thrown any 
obstacle, and a slur or dodge of which is an unqualified wrong. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in Prigg v. The Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 16 Peters' Reports, 539, ruled 
that the State magistrates were not bound to obey this act of 
Congress, and that Congress has the exclusive power to pass 
laws for carrying out this provision of the Constitution. It 
also ruled that the owner of a slave, under this clause in the 
Constitution, is clothed with the same authority in every State 
of the Union, to seize and recapture his slave in any State to 
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which he has escaped or fled, that he has in the State from 
which he has escaped, without the intervention or co-operation 
of any State or national aid ; and that this clause in the Con- 
stitution may properly be said to execute itself, and to require 
no aid from legislation, state or national ; and that the 1st 
section of the act of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, of March 
25th, 1826, which declares the removal of a slave from Penn- 
sylvania without judicial aid to be kidnapping, and which 
proposes to punish as a public offence against the State the act 
of seizing and removing a slave by his master, which the Con- 
stitution of the United States was designed to justify and 
uphold, to be unconstitutional and void. 

It will be seen by this how this clause in the Constitution 
has been treated as a mockery, and how much cause of com- 
plaint the Slave States have on this ground, independent of 
the annoyance to which they are perpetually subjected by 
abolition petitions, resolutions, pamphlets, and inflammatory 
speeches, in and out of Congress. 

This kidnapping law of Pennsylvania was a reproach to the 
State; the indulgence of the spirit in which it was conceived had 
a direct tendency to depress the standard of public integrity, 
and to degrade the morals of the community. 

What can be expected of individuals, when governments 
disregard their contracts ? 

This covenant in the Constitution about fugitive slaves was 
one of the articles of a treaty of amity and union deliberately 
negotiated and solemnly agreed upon between thirteen sove- 
reign and independent States, by which they became mutual 
contracting parties ; and upon its basis the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, as early as 1819, was called to vindicate the 
Slave States against the repeated interventions of the fanatics 
and factions by deciding, to wit: — 

1st. That fugitive slaves must be delivered up to their masters 
upon a summary claim, without the delay or favor of a trial by 
jury. 

2d. That no writ of habeas corpus or homine replegiando 
would lie for a fugitive slave; and 

3d. That in this respect they were placed by the Constitution 
upon a footing with fugitives from criminal justice, who are to 
be returned back to the State from which they flee, and there 
(not in a foreign State) prosecute their right to be discharged 
according to law. 

{^Commonwealth v. Deacon^ Keeper, &c., 5 Sergeant & 
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Kawle's Eepts.; page 62 ; and 7 Smith's Laws of Pennsylvania; 
287, note.) 

This was the Constitntion and its judicial construction from 
1787 down to 1826, when the Legislature of Pennsylvania flew 
into the face of the federal compact, and enacted the law which, 
it is seen, the Supreme Court of the United States, in Prigg's 
case, ruled to be unconstitutional and void ; after then, on the 
3d of March, 1847, the Legislature of Pennsylvania repealed 
this ^^void" law, and enacted another equally covert and ill 
tempered. They forbade all their judges and magistrates to take 
jurisdiction of any fugitive slave, under penalty of impeachment 
and a fine of $1000, and imposed a fine of $1000 and three 
months' imprisonment upon any person who should violently or 
tumultuously seize any fugitive slave — as if it could be done in 
Pennsylvania without force, and the instant raising of a mob ; 
and shut their prisons against all slaves, unless committed by 
a judge of the tfnited States. 

Of course every runaway slave will not be beckoned over into 
Pennsylvania, at least two hundred miles from a United States 
judge. 

They also enacted that a writ of habeas corpus might he 
issued for a fugitive slave. 

Thus nullifying the decisions of their own Supreme Court, 
and throwing in the way of the clause of the Constitution every 
possible obstruction. 

In 1850, all sides began to get ashamed of these unblushing 
acts of bad faith ; immense town-meetings were held in Phila- 
delphia, at which the leaders bellowed and vapored about the 
sacred union; a joint resolution of the same character was re-' 
ported in the Senate at Harrisburg; and Governor Johnston 
joined in the farce by a message, couched in terms of censurable 
severity, against the Supreme Court of the United States, for 
their decision in Prigg's case, in which he rudely impugns the 
motives of the court ; and concludes by an elaborate and sophis- 
tical vindication of these Pennsylvania statutes and a caustic 
recrimination upon the Southern States. Governor Johnston 
was most justly rebuked by the act of Congress, soon after those 
passed upon the subject of fugitive slaves. 

Pennsylvania is not alone in these acts of unkindness and 
double-dealing; other States have united in the same course of 
unwarrantable intervention ; and perhaps it would be more con- 
sistent with their lofty pretensions to honesty and patriotism^ 
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if they were in the first place to repeal all these obnoxious vio- 
lations of the Constitution, and afterwards preach sermons about 
the golden bonds of the Union, and palsying the tongues and 
arms of those who rightfully demand faith or dissolution. 

They have all been most properly humiliated for their teme- 
rity, in being compelled to submit to the passage of a law by 
Congress, by which the strong arm of the Central Government 
is hereafter to be employed in capturing fugitive slaves and re- 
turning them to their lawful owners ; a duty they should have 
cheerfully performed themselves, as they promised to do by the 
Constitution^ instead of throwing dogged and unmanly obstacles 
in its way. 

Daniel Webster, in a letter to his friends, at Newburyport, 
in 1860, on this subject, remarks : — 

"Now, the counterpart of the 'agitation' presents an equally 
singular and striking aspect in the fact that the greatest clamor 
and outcry have been raised against the cruelty and enormity 
of the reclamation of slaves in quarters where no such reclama- 
tion has ever been made, or, if ever made, the instances are so 
exceedingly few and far between as to have escaped general 
knowledge. New England, it is well known, is the chosen seat 
of the abolition presses and the abolition societies. Here it is, 
principally, that the former cheer the morning by full columns 
of lamentations over the fate of human beings free by nature, 
and by a law above the Constitution. 

" It is well to inquire what foundation there is for all this rhap- 
sody of opinion, and all this violence in conduct. What and 
how many are the instances of* the seizure of fugitive slaves 
which these persons have seen, or which have happened in New 
England in their time ? To ascertain the truth in this respect 
I have made diligent inquiry of members of Congress from the 
six New England States. 

"The result, then, of all I can learn is this: No seizure of 
an alleged fugitive slave has ever been made in Maine. No 
seizure of an alleged fugitive slave has ever been made in New 
Hampshire. No seizure of an alleged fugitive slave has ever 
been made in Vermont. No seizure of an alleged fugitive slave 
has ever been made in Rhode Island within the last thirty years. 
No seizure of an alleged fugitive slave is known to have been 
made in Connecticut, except one about twenty-five years ago, 
and in that case the negro was immediately discharged for want 
of proof of identity, ^ome instances of the seizure of alleged 
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fagitive slaves are known to have occurred in this generation in 
Massachusetts } but, except one, their number and their history 
are uncertain ; that one took place in Boston twelve or fifteen 
years ago; and in that case some charitably disposed persons 
offered the owner a sum of money which he regarded as less 
than half the value of the slave, but which he agreed to accept, 
and the negro was discharged. 

'' If this be a true account of all that has happened in New 
England, within the last thirty years, respecting the arrest of 
fugitive slaves, what is there to justify the passionate appeals, 
the vehement and empty declamations, the wild and fantastic 
conduct, of both men and women, which have so long disturbed 
and so much disgraced the country ? What is there especially 
that should induce public men to break loose from all just re- 
straint, fall themselves into the merest vagaries, and fan, with 
what they call eloquence, the fires, ever ready to kindle, of popu- 
lar prejudice and popular excitement? I suspect all this to be 
the effect of that wandering and vagrant philanthropy which 
disturbs and annoys all that is present, in time or place, by 
heating the imagination on subjects distant, remote, and uncer- 
tain. 

'' It is admitted, on all hands, that the necessity for any legal 
provision for the reclaiming of fugitive slaves is a misfortune 
and an evil ; as it is admitted by nearly all that slavery itself 
is a misfortune and an evil. And there are States in which the 
evil attending these reclamations is particularly felt. But where 
the evil really exists, there is comparatively little complaint, and 
no excitement. 

" Does not every sober-minded and patriotic man see the ne- 
cessity, and feel the duty, of rebuking that spirit of faction and 
disunion, that spirit of discord, and of crimination and recrimi- 
nation, that spirit that loves angry controversy, and loves it, 
most especially, when evils are imaginary and dangers unreal, 
which has been so actively employed in doing mischief, and 
which, it is to be lamented, has received countenance and en- 
couragement in quarters whence better things were looked for?" 

It is unreasonable now to attempt an arbitrary reformation. 

This evil was compromised for by the Constitution ; and 
whether the North like or dislike it, they have agreed to submit 
to it. 

Under this bargain, it is said that the interests of the South 
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have increased in value to the amount of sixteen hundred mil- 
lions of dollars in slaves. 

There is no interest to this extent in stocks^ manufactories, 
or commerce, or anything else held hy the North, the menace 
of which by the South would not instantly rouse the whole 
North to arms. 

REMEDY. 

1st. The Wilmot Proviso, and all similar projects, should 
be abandoned. They are inexpedient and unnecessary, and 
will be superseded by events that will do more for the cause of 
freedom than was ever dreamed of by abolitionists and free 
Boilers. 

2d. All petitions, motions, and speeches about slavery in 
the District of Columbia, except to stop its exposure in chains 
and at auction, should be stopped } and all attempts to agitate 
these subjects should be silenced by a resolution of Congress. 

3d. In order to establish a uniform rule of action for all the 
States against fugitive slaves, and to supersede the want of the 
will or the power of the individual States to carry out this con- 
stitutional pledge about fugitive slaves. Congress should pass a 
law, containing the most explicit and efficient remedy for the 
capture and return of runaway slaves by the judicial, and, if 
necessary, the military power of the General Government. Both 
are constantly used t© enforce the collection of duties upon 
foreign importations for the benefit of all the States ; and why 
not use them for the benefit and protection of the acknow- 
ledged and constitutional rights of the individual States? 

The owners of fugitive slaves cannot carry the power of 
their own States into another State. If they are to submit to 
this wrong, this deliberate breach of the national compact, 
without indemnity, they might as well surrender any other or 
all their rights. The refusal to do them justice in this respect 
is a sufficient moral and legal ground of resistance, as much as 
were the causes that began the revolt of the old colonies. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CITIES. 

Bztracts — Poverty — Crime — Banks — Corporationi — Monopoliei— News- 
papers — Morals— Origin— Draymen— 'Ezamples — Prisons— Conspiracies 
— Luxury — Dress — Chances— Tricks — Hypocrisy — Adventurers — Banks 
•--Courts — Corruption— Arrogance — Gambling — Stock-jobbing — Cases 
— Dram-shops — Slave-pen — Pillory — Whipping-post — Labor — Hus- 
bandry — Cities dangerousr—To be watched — Farms — Rural life — Peace 
—Liberty. 

''The race aliv;%;j{a deteriorates in c?*A«»— distinguished 
&milies disappear in a £^w. generations; and but for continual 
supplies of the elements oi the physical^ intellectual, and moral 
character from the country y would soon sink to the lowest effe- 
minacy, and the easy conquest of any savage horde.'' — Tracts 
for the People, 

" There. are now (July, 1849) in Paris 95,179 persons in 
absolute misery from poverty, and 299,387 receiving relief 
from the goyempaent, making nearly 400,000 persons in Paris 
in a destitu^ condition.'^ 

ARISTOCRACY OF TtlADE— PRONENESS OF TRADESMEN TO DIS- 

Al'FECTION. 

.* •' • 

'' Great ca|^l;,cities, When rebellion is upon pretence of griev- 
ances^ must needs be of the rebel, party, because the griev- 
ances are. but taxes, to which citizens, that ip, merchants, whose 
profession is their private sain, are naturally mortal enemies ; 
S>eir only glory bebg to ^w excessively rich by baying and. 
selling. 

'' B. But they are said to be of all callings the most bene- 
ficial to the commonwealth^ by setting the poorer sort of people 
to work. 

"-4. That is to say, by making poor people sell their labor 

to them at their own prices. So that poor people, for the 

most part, might get a better living by working in Bridewell, 

than by spinning, weaving, and other such labor as they can 
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do ; saving that by working slightly they may help themselves 
a little, to the disgrace of our manufacture. And as most com- 
monly they are the first encouragers of rebellion, presuming of 
their strength, so also are they, for the most part, the first to 
repent, deceived by them that command their strength/'— 
HOBBES, Behemoth, 

Cities are the hotbeds of crime, poverty, physical and moral 
degeneration ; the nurseries of arrogant and brutal aristocra- 
cies, where the combined skill of the worst men is concentrated 
for legalizing plots and schemes .for plunder. 

It is a sphere where they can, with impunity, form conspi- 
racies, and give each other employment, countenance, and 
shelter. 

And it is a question of much doubt, whether any of the de- 
monstrations peculiar to cities offered results of substantial 
utility. 

Their conventions, banks, trade, and newspapers present gi- 
gantic displays of^ grandeur to the uninitiated beholder j but 
they are all got up by sinister combinations to dazzle and de- 
ceive. 

Their convocations, ostensibly benevolent, are generally 
masks and subterfuges for intrigue and corruption. 

Their banks and corporations gilded screens for cunning 
rogues and reckless knaves. 

Their commerce, a pompous system of vulgar jobbing, by 
sordid and ignorant hucksters. 

And their newspapers have become so profligate that no de- 
pendence can be placed upon their publications. 

Foreign, local, legislative, judicial, and other news is care- 
fully suppressed and maliciously perverted, if sinister motives 
unite; while ignorance, cowardice, treachery, and brutal vio- 
lence teem like a smoking pestilence from their degraded 
columns. 

There are a few refreshing exceptions to this just condemna- 
tion of the city newspapers; and those not included, with very 
many country papers, and other respectable periodicals, pour 
out upon the people floods of living waters from the pure fount- 
ains of knowledge and intellect. 

In every city there is one or more scurrilous and obscene 
vehicles, in which the names, families, and pursuits of respect- 
able persons are paragraphed with the most insolent and auda- 
cious familiarity. 

Hundreds of ignorant and base-bom miscreants, under pre- 
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tence of obtunins usefal infDrmationy prowl about, spy and 
pimp for, and eaten up trifling incidents, from which to make 
and publish the most detestable and bmtal calumnies. 

The toleration 'given to the press by the law is infamously 
and boldly prostituted to the vilest purposes of abuse and libt^I ; 
these scandalous and polluted sheets seldom outlive the brief 
impulses for existence of their debauched and beggarly authors. 

In 1788, Dr. Hush- wrote a letter to Mr. Brown, the editor 
of the Federal Union^ giring him directions how to conduct a 
newspaper in such a manner as to make it innocent, useful, 
and entertaining, viz. : — 

'^ Never suffer your paper to be a vehicle of private scandal 
or of personal disputes. If the faults of public officers are 
exposed, let it be done with decency. No man has a right to 
attack llie vices or follies of private citizens in a newspaper. 
Should you, under a false idea of preserving the liberty of the 
press, lay open the secrets of families, and thereby wound 
female honor and delicacy, I hope our legislature will repeal 
the law that relates to assault and battery, and that the liberty 
of the bludeeon will be as sacred and universal in Pennsylva- 
nia as your liberty of the press. 

*^ Never publish an article in your paper that you would not 
wish your wife or daughter (if you have any) should read or 
understand. 

" The less you publish about yourself the better. What 
have your readers to do with the neglects or insults that are 
offered to you by your fellow-citizens ? If a printer offends 
you, attack him in your paper, because he can defend himself 
with the same weapons with which you wound him. Typo 
against type is fair play V* Dr. Rush enlarges upon this, and 
then says : '^ If you had been in twenty Bunker's Hill battles, 
instead of one, and had fought forty duels into the bargain, 
and were afterwards to revenge an affront upon a man who 
was not a printer, in a newspaper, I would not believe that 
you possessed a particle of true courage. 

*' Let the advancement of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce be the principal objects of your paper. A receipt 
to destroy the insects that feed upon turnips, or to prevent the 
rot in sheep, will be more useful, in America, than all the in- 
ventions for destroying the human species, which so often fill 
the columns of European newspapers.'^ 
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Every respectable and intelligent person will ratify the ob- 
vious propriety and justice of these instructions. 

The contrast between what the character of the newspapers 
should be and formerly was, and what it now is, is perhaps 
more striking than any change wrought out by the free institu- 
tions of the United States. 

Political intrigue with all parties places very few upon the 
bench but ignorant, driveling factionists, without means or inde- 
pendence. They hold the newspapers in dread, and when con- 
victions for the most gross libels are had, the courts are afraid 
to punish the culprits. 

Instead of pronooncinff inflictions Yor !false and malignant 
libels by heavy fines and imprisonment,~such as would vindicate 
the public peace, petty fines of $10 have been imposed upon 
flagrant culprits ; and persons who have had no confidence in 
redress by the court, and have been insuperably outraged, hav- 
ing moderately flagellated the cowardly miscreants, have been 
convicted for riots and battery, insolently preached to by the 
courts about the freedom of the press, the horrors of insurrec- 
tion, the frightful treason of taking the law into their own 
hands, and condemned to oppressive fines, and ignominious and 
long imprisonments. 

These are a few of the fungous fruits of politics, city depra- 
vity, and the glorious freedom of the press. 

'' All the finer springs of pleasure dry up and decay in the 
intense joys of crowded cities ; and the warm emanations of 
the heart become cold and torpid.'^ Zimmerman. 

Public opinion, that great lever of moral power, controlling 
all classes in the rural districts, and assigning to every one 
his just position, cannot be brought to bear in large cities upon 
any vice, however obnoxious. 

Cities encourage the most morbid appetite fcnr marvelous and 
ostentatious prodigality. 

LOVE OP THE WONDEEEUL. 

" For, what stronger pleasure is there with mankind, or what 
dd they earlier learn, or longer retain, than the love of hearing 
and relating things strange and incredible f How wonderful a 
thing is the love of wondering^ and of raising tvonder ! 'Tis 
the delight of children to hear tales they shiver at^ and the 
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vice of old age to abound in strange stories of times past. We 
come into the world wondering at everythinp: ; and when our 
wonder about common things is over, we seek something new 
to wonder at. Our last scene is, to tell wonders of our own to 
all who will believe 'em. And, amidst all this, 'tis well if 
truth comes off but moderately tainted." — Suaftesbuuy's 
Characteristics, vol. ii. p. 326. 

tatlob's diatribe against coaches. 

''If the curses of people that are wronged by them might have 
prevailed, sure I think the most part of them had been at the 
devil many years ago. Butchers cannot pass with their cattle 
for them ; market folks which bring provision of victual to the 
city, are stopt, staid, and hindered. Carts or waines, with their 
necessary ladings, are debarred and letted; the milkmaid's 
ware is often spilt in the dirt, and people's guts like to be 
crushed out, being crowded and shrowded up against stalls and 
stoopes. Whilst Mistress Slloei-pin with her pander, and a 
pair of crammed pullets, ride grinning and deriding in their 
hell-cart, at their miseries who go on foot : I myself have been 
so served, when I have wished thom all in the great Breach, or 
on a light fire upon Hounslow Heath or Salisbury Plain ; and 
their damming of the streets in this manner, where people are 
wedged together that they can hardly stir, is a main and great 
advantage to the most virtuous mysterie of purse-cutting; and, 
for anything I know, the hired or hackney coachman may join 
ia the confederacy, and share with the cut-purse, one to stop up 
the way, and the other to shift in the crowd. 

" The superfluous use of coadies hath been the occasion of 
many vile and odious crimes, as murder, theft, cheating, hang- 
mgs, whippings, pillories, stocks, and cages ; for housekeeping 
never decayed till coaches came into England, till which time 
those were accounted the best men who had most followers 
and retainers; then, land about or near London was thought 
dear enough at a noble the acre yearly; and a ten-pound house- 
rent now, was scarce twenty shillings then ; but the witchcraft 
of the coach quickly mounted the price of all things (except 
poor men's labor), and withal, transformed, in some places, 10, 
20, 30, 40, 50, 60, or 100 proper servingmen, into two or three 
animals, videlicet, a butterfly page, a trotting footman, a stiff- 
drinking coachman, a cook, a dark, a steward, and. a butler: 
which hath enforced many a discarded tall fellow (through 

29* 
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want of means to live, and grace to guide him in Iiis poverty) 
to fall into such mischievous actions before-named ; for which I 
think the gallowses in England h^ve devoured as many lusty 
valiant men within these thirty or forty years, as would have 
been a sufficient army to beat the foes of Christ out of Ghristen- 
dome, and marching to Constantinople^ have plucked the great 
Turk by the beard ; but, as is aforesaid, this is the age wherein 
the world runs on wheels," — Taylor the Water Poet's 
Works, part ii. p. 242. 

Cities generally begin by the efforts of mere laborers to ob- 
tain employment and ready money; fishermen, boatmen, and 
porters, who flock to places where passengers and produce are 
landing and leaving. Then comes another set of money- seekers, 
with provisions, goods, and wares to sell, and tavern and board- 
ing supplies, fqx local and transient customers : and years will 
sometimes pass by before the place obtains the appearance of a 
town, beyond the wharves, sheds, huts, and taverns, necessary 
for the actual accommodation of the business and shelter of 
passengers, and^hose engaged in the manual employments of 
the place. 

If the location be unhealthy, or a mere interposit, as Ghagres, 
or Schuylkill Haven, it will hold its primitive condition for 
ages ; or, if it .be a water-power, or manufacturing site, it will, 
in like manner, maimain its original state, as Lowell and Bran- 
dy wine; but if it has inherent inducements for commerce, such 
as New York and New Orleans, and strong inducements for 
enterprise, peddlers, hucksters, and traders come, who, upon 
accumulating fortunes, soon indulge their propensities for imi- 
tation, by spacious buildings and sumptuous living. Then 
comes a town, and, after this, a city. 

The first swell is made by the successful porters, mechanics, 
and tradesmen, without the least pretension to education or 
refinement, and whose only claim to distinction is the posses- 
sion of money. Their numbers are augmented by swarms of 
ignorant and lazy clowns from the neighboring county; greedy 
adventurers from adjacent villages; and desperate knaves from 
other cities and foreign parts ; who keep up a perpetual succe- 
daneum of vulgar and ignorant display. 

The struggle for gain, show, and indulgence, by this promis- 
cuous and ferocious city crowd, presents to the eye of a 
stranger all the brilliant and startling changes of a revolving 
kaleidoscope; but, to the experienced observer, it exhibits a 
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throng of Aj and selfish gamesters; stimulated by vanity^ lust, 
and avarice. 

Their origin is apt to be unsound and impure ; they spring 
from grog-shopS; and persons of low condition^ fugitives, and 
renegades. 

The instances are rare of persons of education, intelligence, 
and true pride, in the country, mixing with the sordid pursuits 
and depraved propensities of large cities. They prefer to re- 
main in the quiet and recuperative employments of rural life, 
where millions spend their lives in manly and refreshing labor, 
and mental improvement, amidst the blessings of peace, health, 
and independence. 

This hidden line of demarkation lies between intelligence, 
temperance, and honor on one side, and wickedness and po- 
verty on the other; and the result of this comparison is that, 
while families in the country maintain for ages a pure and 
steady reputation, and permanently abide on their hereditary 
farms, the residents of cities hold but doubtful inte^ity, un- 
certain homes, and precarious subsistence ; their children are 
ushered into a dazzling and corrupt world, amidst idleness and 
profanity ; their licentious propensities are indulged, until, by 
dissolute habits and ruined health, sooner or later they scatter 
away amongst brothels, almshouses, prisons, and graveyards. 

The inhabitants of cities may, therefore, be classed as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Those with which cities begin, and similar materials with 
which they are supplied; who, haying obtained wealth, are 

2. A class who assume to themselves a distinct position, and 
swell themselves into vulgar and laughable grandeur. 

3. The perfumed,, cigar-smoking, drunken offspring of class 
No. 2, who strut, bidly, and, perish. 

4. The millions 6f open and covert thieves, gamblers, knaves, 
grog-sellers, and rioters, who lurk and subsist by clandestine 
traffic, violence, and fraud. 

'6. 'The few respectable and honest persons, who are enticed 
to cities for subsistence, and mechanical and professional em- 
ployments, and some for fashionable amusements. 

This is the best and most favorable picture which can 
honestly be giv^ of the population Of large cities. 

The craft and subtlety of class No. 2 embrace the whole 
range of intellect and intelligence, from the idiot to the man of 
science and refinement;' fropi^ -the beggar to the banker; from 
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the footpad to the psalm-singing hypocrite; and ihej are so im- 
perceptibly diffused through all the channels of society that 
aggravated cdmes are excused and pardoned, under the frivolous 
pretexts of compassion for connections and friends; when the 
true motive is the sympathy and self-interest of secret con- 
federates and accomplices, or the innate depravity of those who 
privately encourage and screen criminals. 

There is an impulse of malicious delight with too many at 
the success or escape of criminals; and a strong leaning against 
their restraint and punishment. Grenteel offenders, who hold 
rank, and have friends, are but seldom brought to justice. 

The glaring frauds and embezzlements in the recent Bank, 
and other moneyed explosions in the United States, were winked 
at, excused, covered up, and smothered off by habeas corpus 
discharges, to prevent their public trials. Where convictions 
would have inevitably followed, not one of those arrogant and 
audacious robbers was ever brought to trial. No court could 
be found, with sufficient purity and independence to hold them 
to answer, much less to punish them. Magnificent rewards 
and distinguished preferments were poured upon the pliant 
functionaries, who excused their secret and fashionable corrup- 
tions. The press was muzzled — no reports of the astounding 
disclosures were published; and no part of the interesting and 
startling investigations, which occupied several months, were 
promulgated; except the insulting evasions of law, and insolent 
perversions of the truth, contained in the judicial opinions by 
which they were released. And this bare-faced and impudent 
outrage was immediately followed up by an unheard-of inter- 
diction, by a co-ordinate functionary, against the movement or 
revival of these accusations by grand juries or otherwise; and 
by repeated indemnity to, and pardon of fugitive rogues ; so 
that these infamous crimes were hushed up; all the forms of 
law were trodden into the ground ; and the plundered commu- 
nity were told that their judicial and executive institutions were 
not intended for the detection and punishment of genteel scoun- 
drels: and the culprits stalked abroad, deriding their ruined 
victims, and defying justice. 

These instances of flagrant legal indemnity and public apa- 
thy emphatically index the last and the lowest point to which 
the perpetrations of crime may be carried by fashionable robbers, 
in the polluted arenas of large cities. 

The spirit of rivalry and competition in cities^ in every de- 
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partment and relation of society, is carried to the ntmost point 
of severity. 

All the political, professional, business, and social relations, 
by squads and cliques, are used to subserve unfair preferments 
for one set, and for the disparagement and persecution of others. 

The rich, and those whose means enable them to live in 
better style than mechanics and small tradesmen, contemn and 
deride their supposed inferiority. 

The arrogant public functionary, lawyer and doctor, the 
purse-proud merchant, the insignificant coxcomb, and the 
fashionable bully, insult the feelings and underrate the condi- 
tion of all -who are not of their particular caste, or within their 
special circle. 

No credit, character, or merit is allowed or conceded to a 
beginner, however worthy, meritorious, or pure. With men 
in place or power, no familiarity, kindness, or accommodation 
is vouchsafed. 

While favorites are complimented and indulged, all others 
are reproved, lectured, snubbed, and rudely pushed aside. 

Gamblers, knaves, and swindlers, who would not be allowed 
to remain one day in the country, find in cities toleration for 
fraudulent trading, unlawful stock- jobbing, heartless usury and 
extortion } and insolently maintain a conventional code for 
themselves, by which integrity and intelligence are sneered at, 
and money is made the only standard of respectability. 

The more genteel and wary of this class are often secretly 
concerned in gaming-tables, ycleped club-houses, or other cheat- 
ing contrivances, such as getting up banks and insurance com- 
panies, and other swindling schemes, collecting and embezzling 
the subscriptions, forging certificates of stock and loan, and 
then bursting up; and, if prosecuted, bribing their way through 
by habeas corpus^ and nol. pros., and reorganizing under some 
other corporate name, and so repeating these infamous plots for 
plunder and rapine. 

LUXURY AND DRESS. 

'' If God were in love with fashions, he were never better 
served than in this age ; for our world is like a pageant, where 
every man's apparel is better than himself. Once Christ said 
that soft clothing is in king's courts ; but now it is crept into 
every house. Then the rich glutton jetted in purple every 
day; but now the poor unthrift jets as brave as the glutton, 
with so many circumstances about him, that if ye could see 
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how Pride would walk herself, if she did wear apparel, she 
would even go like many in the streets ; for she could not go 
braver, nor look stouter, nor mince finer, nor set on more laces, 
nor make larger cuts, nor carry more trappings about her, than 
our ruffians and wantons do at this day. How far are these 
fashions altered from those leather coats which God made in 
Paradise ! If their bodies did change forms so often as their 
apparel changeth fashions, they should have more shapes than 
they have fingers and toes. As Jeroboam's wife disguised her- 
self that the prophet might not know her, so we may think 
that they disguise themselves that God might not know them. 
Nay, they disguise their bodies so, till they know not them- 
selves ; for the servant goeth like the master ; the handmaid 
like her mistress; the subject like the prince ; as though he 
had forgotten his calling, and mistook himself, like a man in 
the dark, which puts on another man's coat for his own, that is 
too wide, or too side for his body; so their attires are so unfit 
for their bodies, so unmeet for their calling, so contrary to 
nature, that I cannot call them fitter than the monsters of ap- 
parel. For the giants were not so monstrous in nature as their 
attires are in fashion ; that if they could see their apparel but 
with the glance of a spiritual eye, how monstrous it makes 
them, like apes, and puppets, and vices, they would fling awav 
their attire as David flung away Saul's armor, and be as muck 
ashamed of their clothes as Adam was of his nakedness." — 
Henry Smith's Sermonsy p. 208. 

The blandishments of fashionable life and the hypocrisies 
of the church are used as screens for secret gambling, for 
frauds and conspiracies, which are audaciously denominated 
"yaiV business transactions; and the harmless excitement of 
gentlemen at cards,** 

Still these men get influence and obtain power ; they have 
money, educate their children, give their sons professions, mix 
about at public places with respectable persons, profess to dis- 
countenance the ignorant and vulgar, give expensive and bril- 
liant entertainments, in which they gather in leading men, 
prominent politicians, and distinguished functionaries; loom 
largely at church and watering places, and thus acquire an arti- 
ficial tone and rank which passes off for respectability and real 
elevation of character. 
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PRODIGALITY. 

^^ The decoration of the hody is the devoration of the sub- 
stance; the back wears the silver that would do better in the 
purse. Armenta verfuntiir in omamenta : the grounds are un- 
Btocked to make the back glister. Adam and Eve had coats of 
beasts' skin*; but now many beasts, flesh, skins, and all, will 
scarce famish a prodigal younger son of Adam with a suit. 
And^ as many sell their tame beasts in the country, to enrich 
their wild beasts in the city, so you have others, that, to revel 
at a Christmas, will ravel out their patrimonies. Pride and 
good husbandry are neither kith nor kin : but Jahal and 
Jubal are brethren : Jahal, that dwelt in tents, and tended the 
herds^ had Juhal to his brother, who was the father of Music ; 
to show that Jahal and Juhal, Frugality and Music, Good 
Husbandry and Content, are brothers, and dwell together. 
But Pride and Opulency may kiss in the morning, as a mar- 
ried couple, but will be divorced before sunset. They whose 
&thers could sit and tell their Michaelmas hundredths, have 
brought Decemher on their estates, by wearing Mai/ on their 
backs all the year. 

^ This is the plague and clog of the fashion, that it is never 
unhampered of Debets. Pride begins with Haheo, ends with 
Deh^ ; and sometimes makes good every syllable yradatim. 
Thus the substance is emptied for a show ; and many rob them- 
selves of all they have to put a good suit on their backs." — 
Thomas Adams, DeviVs Banquet, p. 72. 

Illustrations could be given, that would hardly be credited, 
by persons ignorant of the tolerated and fashionable wicked- 
ness which prevails in large cities. 

Thousands, as peddlers, from stalls and shambles, through 
small shops, auction-stores, and secret combinations to vouch 
for and recommend each other, worm themselves up as jobbers; 
and hundreds from the kennels and gutters are hired by these 
spurious dealers to spunge out and drag up buyers. 

These by degrees sometimes creep into stores, as porters, 
salesmen — ^get foothold as partners, and take stand as mer- 
chants. 

Thousands, without education or fitness, rush into the pro- 
fessions, and into every light and easy pursuit, because they 
are too lazy to work; and thus there is cast upon the surface, in 
all the occupations, a swarm of ignorant and desperate adven- 
turers, and supercilious, base-born, low-bred quacks and petti- 
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foggers, who compose a numerous, very prominent, and perni- 
cious portion of the community. 

They have nothing to lose, and everything to gain. 
' If in the professions, they insult and traduce those who are 
respectable and fit, and defraud the public by their ignorance 
and presumption. 

And the whole raft spend their lives in flagrant combina- 
tions, alternately to bull and bear the market, to over-buy, over- 
bid, and over-sell; to forestall, monopolize, inflate, overrate, 
depress, and destroy the prices and the value of every kind of 
property ; and slur and defy morality and industry. 

They revel in the immunities granted to corporations ; in the 
disinterested organization and benevolent management of banks, 
insurance offices, and savings fund societies ; all of which are 
devoutly intended for the exclusive facility and advantage of 
the enterprising tradesman and the industrious mechanic, who 
have not the time nor the proper knowledge for these vital 
and essential matters of political economy, and in whose name, 
and for whose ostensible use, these accomplished villains get up 
their infamous contrivances, and unblushingly pervert them to 
the purposes of extortion and plunder. 

The elder and deacon of a church, and president of an in- 
surance company, who entertained none but divines and godly 
men, daily rode with powdered head, and liveried and brilliant 
equipage ; managed to vamp up the shares of his company by 
declaring large dividends, ostensibly oujt of the profits, but 
really off of the capital, until it was ijlgoue; apjl then sold out 
above par, owning nearly all the shares, and rphV^d the public 
more than three times of the entire stock. 

A saddler and a hatter got to be bank directors, and joined 
a set of lazy knaves, obtained a charter for a bank. 

One went largely into the importation of hides and tallow, 
lived and rode about like a prince, married, and splendidly por- 
tioned off a daughter, broke, and died a drunkard. 

The other soon left his shop for a store on the wharf, and 
became a shipper; in some three or four years, he was tried and 
convicted for cheating his underwriters, served out his time 
in the penitentiary, and left his son to fleece the public by 
other schemes of plunder, as a gentleman ! 

'Another bird of prey, who fled from London for forgery, 
changed his name, joined a church, assumed most pious gra- 
vity, became secretary of an institution^ and, living fat for 
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many samptaons years, died insolyeni,and was buried in prond 
and' solemn pomp. After when, it was found that the stock of 
his feasted friends had all been pawned and hypothecated. 

The directors of another corporation appointed from thom- 
Belyes a president and secretary, forged certificates of their 
loans and stock, and, for years, used, pawned, and sold these 
sporious issues to the amount of more than eight hundred 
thousand dollars. 

When their villainies were detected, they made scapegoats 
of the bellows-blowers, who were, after some twenty-five re- 
sisted efforts, finally convicted for fraud, and sentenced to the 
penitentiary. 

One, being flush, got pardoned within twenty-four hours; 
and the other, not being just at that juncture so well prepared, 
had his case deferred ; but, within about three months, the re- 
quired facilities were obtained, and he was promptly and honor- 
ably pardoned also. 

Their misfortunes were kindly overlooked; one of them very 
Boon obtained a semi-foreign function; and the other became 
an active popular political leader, and more than once controlled 
the nomination and election of a member of Congress. 

The ignorant and impudent son of a country tavem-keepev, 
celebrated "^or the art of self-defence^^ and winning at ^^ sweat- 
ehth,*' and for training and keeping ^^ season horses^' began his 
city career with a small grocery and dram-shop, to which he 
put a still-pot in his yard, raised a horse and dray, and carted 
about his kegs to the pop-shops; then opened a liquor store; in 
about five years, became an exporter of his own brewed gin and 
brandy ; moved his family from an alley into a main street ; 
jumped off of his dray-shaft into his coach ; was a director of a 
bank that broke ; furnished most gorgeoui^y his spacious man- 
sion-house, and invited to it persons of education and character, 
who did not come. 

A country lad held and watered horses at the stopping 
places, slept in stables, got to be an omnibus-boy, then a shop- 
porter, a bar-tender, then a salesman, merchant, and bank di- 
rector; and lived for years amidst feasting and drinking, and 
died of apoplexy. 

A superficially educated upstart loomed and swelled out with 
plethoric affectations of delicacy, refinement, and political econo- 
my; wrote pamphlets, courted and flattered persons in place 
and power; prated of, and composed sophistries on financial 
30 ' 
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philosophy, and on the scientific circulation and skillful hypo- 
thecation of joint stock capital. 

At length, by a league of organized importunities and con- 
curring contingencies, he obtained the sceptre of corporation 
sway, accommodated and enlisted thousands of gamblers upon 
'Change and in politics; issued and embezzled unregistered mil- 
lions ; alternately expanded and contracted ; suddenly shifted 
and capriciously changed the spheres of splendid bounty and 
lawless ruin ; banished all other exchanges and mediums, and 
boldly defied the nation and its exchequer ; sported in spasmo- 
dic and remorseless schemes of debauchery and fraud ; tortured 
and laid waste the morals and industry of one age, and cor- 
rupted and polluted the next generation with the loathsome 
infections of idleness and villainy. 

Millions upon millions were squandered, and the perpetra- 
tors have rotted into the earth. 

Before the abolition of slavery and corporeal punishments, 
the convicts were but seldom imprisoned; they were sentenced 
to be hanged or cropped, branded or whipped, or to stand in the 
pillory ; and every market-day, at eleven o'clock, some of these 
inflictions were made by the keeper of the prison. 

The owners of slaves had the power to take them to the 
prison and have them put in the stave-periy as is now practiced 
in Charleston and all slave cities, and to order such punishment 
as they chose. 

The philosophy of the whole theory resting upon the humane 
and reasonable hypothesis that the master's interest in the 
slave, on all occasions, would be an abundant safeguard against 
cruelty. 

The scourge and the knife, these emblems of barbarous 
power, were publicly flourished up without notice, except by 
the rabble, who occasionally hurled showers of missiles upon 
the helpless victims. 

The literal and dextrous perpetration of these vindictive 
and summary judgments was held to be a matter of great refine- 
ment and skill, and just in proportion to the pecuniary induce- 
ments tendered to the executioner by the culprit or his prose- 
cutors, was the real or apparent severity of his punishment. 

But^ for the destitute and friendless slave, there was no 
escape ; the thong fell like a rod of red hot iron on his naked 
back. 

Well, when the old jail stood at the south-west corner of 
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Third and Market Streets, in Philadelphia, and the whipping- 
post and pillory stood at the west end of the Market-house^ on 
the east side of Third Street, and the inmates of the prison, of 
^11 ages and sexes, were huddled into one promiscuous den, and 
the keeper kept a dram-shop, and lived with his family in the 
prison, and his daughters served out pennyworths of grog and 
bean broth to the prisoners, and the keeper and hb sons were 
the only inspectors and scourgers : 

In those good old days of primitive and ferocious simplicity^ 
there was a sturdy villain, who thus for years lived rent-free^ 
and fattened on the spoils and fees of this office of hell. 

His large and hopeful family grew up, and are scattered wide 
and proud. 

To those who knew of their juvenile occupations, and see 
their present affectations of respectability, the comparison is 
loathsome. 

Fortunately for this base and degraded class of beings, the 
average life of man is but twenty-one years, and the unfash- 
ionable reminiscences of the past, from the imperious and vital 
necessities of the vulnerable, are classed with the independent 
propensities of the critical. 

In a single city in the United States, there were two banks, 
and three other joint stock companies, with an aggregate capital 
of thirteen millions; the projectors of which, in advance, artfully 
vamped up the stock three or four times above its par; so that, 
at the place of subscription, there were mobs of bare-headed 
and half-naked thousands, whose savage yells, and brutal strug- 
gles for the fortified loopholes, into which but two or three 
hands could be thrust, beggared all description. 

These degrading scenes continued at intervals of four or five 
years ; the protruding fist contained the name of the applicant^ 
with his first instalment; the inside commissioners by turns, 
and at their option, took from, and returned to a single clutch- 
ing hand the limited modicum of scrip. 

K the hands were not known to the impartial commissioner, 
they writhed in vain and wincing agony. This insulting farce 
lasted a few hours for three days, ostensibly to give the beloved 
public an opportunity for safe investment of their honest gains. 

The sequel showed that no scrip passed out through the 
loophole but to the jacks and bullies of those inside.^ 

The remainder, of course, not being asked for, was in stipends 
portioned off to lobby and other members of the legislature; 
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rewards for nominating the commissioners, and to sop them for 
future frauds; and the balance was equally divided amongst, 
and taken by the scoundrels inside, from no motive but to keep 
the charter from being lapsed, and to vitalize a great and glori- 
ous benefaction for the innocent and hard-working community. 

Precipitate charter organization was then urged by unflinch- 
ing perjuries, that the required cash instalments had been paid 
in; instead of which, they only held their own promissory notes, 
" To my own order^* including most, if not all, the loophole 
scrip. 

The commissioners of all these institutions were nearly the 
same persons, with their names so mixed as to elude notice; 
from which a set of directors and officers for each institution was 
made, so that, by a comparison of the roll of all the directors, it 
was found that the whole string of sixty or seventy directors 
and officers was composed of some twenty-five or thirty men, 
all of whom had been commissioners; thus conclusively proving 
the existence and success of the conspiracy. 

They and their accomplices issued millions upon millions of 
shin-plasters, and carried into an inflated market a paper capital 
of thirteen millions, with which they swaggered off, and bullied 
down the public. 

This capital stock they increased to twenty-six millions by 
hypothecating their unpaid for thirteen millions of spurious 
stock upon their own paper, to their "own orders' and by cut- 
ting certificates from the blank book, and forging out to them- 
selves unregistered certificates of stock to any amount their 
cupidity required. 

It was also ascertained that this infamous combination of 
crafty rogues held, and regularly occupied pews, maintained 
town and country palaces, drove gorgeous equipages, entertained 
crowds in princely splendor, secretly gambled by cards, lotte- 
ries, election wagers, pools and stakes of thousands; inflated, 
bulled, and depressed the stock market, and regrated and fore- 
stalled the cotton, grain, and land market at will. 

And thus, by a well-concocted and thief-like moneyed conspi- 
racy, fraudulently controlled all these great elements of flnanoe 
and trade, until their blistering, noxious bubbles burst, spread- 
ing destruction and ruin throughout an entire community. 

The finale of this single instance of confederated villainy pre- 
sented, in addition to the spoliations of twenty-six millions of 
spurious capital, more than two millions of corporatioQ loanS| 
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five millions of their indiTidoa] hommmgf opoo hryAHutailotm 
of store house cerdficmtes, azid othitr frtrpA bilhi, wAfA, and 
paper; making a loss to the p<»opIe of more than tfairtj miWUmM 
by the villainies of this single nest of scoaivlptLf within Um 
years. 

Such was the mysterioos dela«ion a&d ^ff^ctoal tVfUWA in 
which they held the pahlie that tfam sfsaodaloiu malrtnaav/m 
were winked at, and openly ezcosKd. 

Executives and judges were HaMend hj tpkodid bonpitalitieiy 
and tampered with by graloities, ofiers «/ p(utidpati#>fM in l>rii' 
liant schemes for affinence. 

The weeping lamentations of b^ggsnyi fzm\\vt% with diit Wided 
retinues, and broken-down tstzhlhhm^ntn, and of indicuA par* 
ticipants, were everywhere sympathize. Judi/:rial inquiry wa« 
denounced as brutal; proeecator« were puhlidy aboMed, in open 
court, as ^^ ferocious tcoiK^" and put in Cuthiobabie Coventry, 
as vulgar misanthropes; the insolent reproarrfa and excuse on 
all sides were, of "ybir ^^lutiKM fraiuifidiifmn^* and ^/f ^^unfortU' 
note speculatiantj^ and ** M« harmJfM ^jrAtfrn^j^t of fjeniUm^.n/' 

And thus, by morbid and eorropc K^mj^tby, fuiUjiM a/rinu 
discharge, quashed indictmenti, dLagreeirientif, and refimsihi of 
juries to find verdicts, new trials, exe^mtire parrlons to fugitive 
renegades, and presently for efmvktMf without the key turn; 
this band of heartless robbers were corruptly and promptly 
whitewashed, and turned loose, to insult the plundered commu- 
nity, and mock to scorn the laws of God and man. 

They held the same cabalistic compact by signs, signals, and 
secret convocations, at club-houses, private parties, and at each 
other's habitations, as is practiced by blacklegs, footpads, and 
passers of counterfeit money. 

This same system of accomplished and refined villainy has 
been perpetrated over the whole country, upon a larger and 
smaller scale, for years past. 

Most of the miscreants have sunk into the earth ; but some 
have survived, to feast upon their plundered spoils, and join 
with new recruits in other schemes for plunder and fraud. 

This picture is not only true in all its lines and shades, but 
in every tint and hue. 

Its literal demonstration was incontestably established by un- 
contradicted reports of committees, of swindled stockholders, 
insolvent and bankrupt examinations, and the criminal prose- 
cutions of the culprits. And they were never denied except by 
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the reckless perpetrators^ their accomplices^ polluted minions, 
and corrupt presses. 

Where crime holds popular and fashionable sympathy, it 
baffles law, and goes unwhipt of justice. 

Justice in one hand holds a sword, and with the other weighs 
before she strikes. 

Her eyes and strength are firmly fixed upon the golden beam 
' to guard its sure and righteous poise ; murmurs and shouts al- 
ternate thrill the eager crowd, as fall and lift the trembling 
scales } vibration quickens to its solemn pause. 

The quivering index moves not back, but downward leans 
towards guilt ; prostrate, the victim writhes before unflinching 
power. The mighty arm uplifts, and smites the awful blow. 
Aniidst suspeQse for fearful test of truth, adroit and cunning 
vice tricked out the iron hilt, and for the unconscious grasp 
slipped in a velvet lash. 

The culprit is unharmed, and, in triumphant scorn, mocks 
the dumb show of codes and laws against cunning subtilties 
and gilded craft, with fashionable knaves. 

The fortunes of the artificial and pestilent ingredients of so- 
ciety referred to are as varied as the capricious undulations of 
the ocean. 

. Their signs, and names, and firms, and entire families, and 
groups, rise and fall, as if by equinoctial storms they were an- 
nually swept away. 

Their characters and conduct literally correspond with the 
common sportsman. 

They are wholly ignorant, have no libraries, never read any- 
thing but newspapers, and by their countenance, conversation^ 
and conduct betray the watehful spirit, suspicious look, restless 
temper, and the sulky cunning of the blackleg and the foot- 
pad. 

Their children are turned into the streets with full purses 
and costly clothes, to swell through the town as crack rowdies, 
without restraint or discipline, smoking and drinking in oyster- 
collars and brothels, swearing and bragging through gaming- 
saloons, and betting and flashing at race-grounds and gambling- 
hells. 

It requires no prophetic inspiration to nominate the unflinch- 
ing catastrophe by which they are so soon plunged into the 
kennels of abomination and obscurity from which they came. 
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CUBSE OF ILL-GOTTEX TTEALTII. 

'^ There is such a curse goes along with an ill-gotten estate 
that he that leaves such a one to his child doth but cheat and 
deceive him, makes him believe he has left him wealth, but 
has withal put such a canker in the bowels of it, that it is sure 
to eat it out. Would to God it were as generally laid to heart 
as it seems to be generally taken notice of ! Then surely ]«- 
rents would not account if a reasonable motive to unjust d^- 
ing, that they may thereby provide for their children ; for this 
is not a way of providing for them ; nay, 'tis the way to spoil 
them of whatever they have lawfully gathered for them ; the 
least mite of unlawful gain being of the nature of leaven, 
which sours the whole lump, bringing down curses upon all a 
man possesseth." — Whole Duty of Man^ 14^t Sunday. 

Loathsome and degrading as are all these practical infirmities 
of dense and crowded populations, to the honor of human na- 
ture, there are many, in all the American cities, who are indus- 
trious and frugal in their habits, and honest and proficient in 
their callings and professions. 

But the aggregs[te of their morals and intelligence falls far 
short of the purity, simplicity, benevolence, and intellectual 
elevation of the inhabitants of the country. 

Extravagance, bad passions, inordinate desires, morbid and 
angry excitements, sophistries, and falsehood, indolence, insur- 
rections, violence, and rapine are engendered by, and spring up 
amidst the vices and pollutions of large cities. 

There should not be too much encouragement given to these 
hotbeds of crime, these schools and nurseries for gamblers and 
gluttons, these hiding-places and fortified entrenchments in all 
ages for armed soldiers, noblemen, military chieftains, kings, 
emperors, and tyrants. 

The pastoral elements of society have never engendered 
these gross and gigantic evils. 

Those who are unexposed to pestilence and crime live in 
health and honor ; while thousands perish by their proximity 
to contagion and temptation. 

Cities are the theatres of infection and vice, scenes of deso- 
lation to honest men, by the bankruptcies of adventurers and 
rogues, and of conflagrations by mobs. 
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These agitations are not incident to the country, and never 
disturb its repose^ unless by eruptions from large towns. 

All honest men should revolt at and abhor the degrading 
distinctions encouraged by these sinks of shame and infamy. 

The healthy employments and the innocent pursuits of agri- 
culture purify and elevate the mental aspirations^ and invigor- 
ate and ennoble the organic functions of man. 

Here there is security, harmony, and abundance for all -whose 
reasonable and temperate aspirations conform to the wise and 
bounteous dispensations of a just and holy Providence. 

LABOR NEGLECTED POR HIGHER OCCUPATIONS — YET LABOR 

THE LOT OF MAN. 

Labor is part of the punishment appointed for the primal 
sin : ''Now man, instead of patience in bearing this yoke, and 
obedience in undertaking this task, and conforming himself to 
God's law, desires nothing so much as to frustrate the sentence 
of God,*and to avoid the punishment ; especially in these last 
days, which is the old age of the world, we intend nothing 
more than our idleness and sloth, sometimes under the fftir 
show of sanctity. Whereas certain it is that all honest callings 
and vocations of men, they are G-od's own ordinance ; in per- 
forming them we do God service; bis orat qui bene laborat; the 
works have the force of a prayer, as implicitly desiring God to 
concur with his own means. They are likewise in the nature 
of sacrifices, as being actions well-pleasing, and commanded by 
God himself. Think them not base ; do not neglect them with 
any foolish fancy and conceit of thine own purity ; for G^ 
hath appointed them, and he shall one day take the accounts 
of thy labor in this kind. But the general pnustice of this 
world is to give over all painful, manual, and laborious profes- 
sions, and to desire to live by their wits ; as if the state of 
man were wholly angelical, and that his hunger could be satis- 
fied with knowledge, his thirst quenched with sweet meditation, 
and his back clothed with good precepts ; or, as if every part 
should ambitiously aspire to the perfection of an eye. For 
scholars are infinite; lawyers innumerable; cities swarm and 
abound with multitudes, and every company complains of com- 
pany : but tillage, husbandry, and manual labor were never 
more neglected. We do not desire to gain from nature, so to be- 
nefit ourselves, and to enrich the whole kingdom : but we desire, 
with ,the fineness and quiddities of our own wits, to gain firom 
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others; and we mugt breed up oar children as clerks in some 
office. And hence it is that our wants were never so great; 
the tricks and shifts of many were neyer so shameful and dis- 
honest ; for they that know best to live riotously in a wasteful 
course of expense know least what belongs to the labor and 
difficulty in getting." — Goodman's Fall o/ Man, p. 246. 

The policy and wisdom of these United States is to foster 
the spread of population^ and to discourage its needless accu- 
mulation^ and its dangerous and pernicious moneyed aristo- 
cracy, always incident to swelling villages and opulent cities. 

To educate and qualify their children with a taste and with 
talents^ not so much, as has been the custom heretofore, for 
merchandizing and professions, the expensive living and un- 
certain and perilous pursuits of crowded cities, as for the me- 
chanical arts, scientific employments, and the productive and 
independent occupations of the fields. 

To cherish learning, and encourage genius and industry, and 
mainly those arts and pursuits which most develop the trea- 
sures, and increase the fruits of the earth; to supersede the 
pretexts for luxuries, and the pernicious rise of credit, capital, 
uid trade, by a rigid resolution to make temperance, industry, 
integrity, and the simplicities of living fashionable ; and, in 
like manner, to purify and keep clean all the fountains and 
streams of the public weal. 

The republican strength and security of this blessed land 
lie with the husbandmen, whose glorious heritage is scattered 
wide and &r upon the dells and plains of this mighty conti- 
nent ; from whose blooming farms and virtuous homes a peo- 
ple's fragrant prayers and pious homage emanate to Heaven ; 
for which in love and hope they hold the sovereign power to 
rale and sway the sacred boon of peace and lawful liberty from 
shore to shore. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE WEN AND THE KNIPE. 

Factions — Frauds — Offices — Intrigues — Improvements — Pavements — Cho- 
lera — Factions — ^Ignorance— Mechanics — Aldermen— Police— Malefac- 
tors — Riots — Mayors — ^Military — Conflagration — Health offices — Alms- 
houses — Monarchies — Mobs— Political parties — ^Majorities — Honesty — 
Best men — Rogues — Remedy — Parties — Ward meetings — Registers — 
Suffrage — Qualification of voters— Candidates to be examined by a 
board of censors — Pimps — Spies— Speech-makers— Brawlers and leaders 
— Fires — Fibe-Comfanies not allowed by the Romans — ^Remedy— How 
they should be organized — LTircHiiro — ^Mobs — Riots — Order — ^Law — 
Peace-marshal — Police — Security — Public peace. 

A BRIEF summary of a few of the official corporation^ political, 
and other obliquities, especially prevalent in towns and cities, 
with some suggestions for their remedy, is now proposed to be 
given. 

The local affairs of towns, cities, and counties, their lights, 
roads, streets, bridges, strays, water, police, &c., all of which 
could be abundantly attended to by one competent and faithful 
magistrate, even in the largest cities, are in some places, where 
the population and property are large, made to serve the most 
abusive purposes of political and party strife, and personal spe- 
culations. 

Intriguer for Low Office, — " Histories are daily written which 
discover the subtilties and tricks of state : but sure it is that 
there is as much false dealing, close practices, cunning sugges- 
tions, dissimulation, breach of promises, and every way aa much 
dishonesty, in a petty, poor, base, paltry corporation, for the 
choice of their town clerk, their bailiff, or some such officer, 
as you shall find among the great bashaws, for the upholding 
and supporting of the Turkish empire." — Goodman's Fall of 
Marij p. 207. 

Halls, chambers, galleries, and other superfluous pageants 
are sometimes made ; chartered privilege for taxation, organiza- 
tions of mayor, double legislative departments, tax ooUectors, 
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treasnrers, chief captains, marshals, head men, and high consta- 
bles, municipal courts, judges, and recorders, are arranged for 
with separate apartments, and swarms of subordinates, with all 
the affectations, ceremony, and pomp which belong to national 
governments. 

Large salaries, favor, patronage, contracts, intrigue, corrup- 
tion, peculations, police, knavery, petty oppression, and open 
negligence of required duty are unblushingly perpetrated with- 
out stint. 

K a court-house, a building, a road, a street, or a bridge, re- 
quires to be repaired, or rebuilt, the public may wait for yearS; 
and in vain. 

Their courts and grand juries may demand from the appro- 
priating departments of these petty governments the funds for 
their execution ; reference to committees and indefinite postpone- 
ments will follow every motion upon the subject; unless the 
contract for the work, and the whole appropriation can be pre- 
viously arranged to suit the views of the insolent and corrupt 
miscreants who thus insult and defy the people. 

In a single city, whose increase of business and population 
had so overswoUen its old court-house, and other necessary 
local accommodations, as to have made their confined and inap- 
propriate condition a notorious and common nuisance ; and 
subjected the public archives to constant dilapidation, after 
legislative enactments, authorizing new buildings, and the con- 
currence and urgent request of all the required sources of 
authority, with unexceptionable plans and estimates; a petty 
county board, the whole bunch not worth $10,000, who had the 
power to veto the demanded appropriation, baffled and deviled 
the people for more than twenty years, for no reason but that 
the contracts could not be intrigued for, so as to accommodate 
themselves and their tavern-haunting, rum-drinking associates. 

If an improvement is proposed in the construction of a pier, 
or quay, a street lamp, a gutter, or the size of a paving-stone, 
or a sanitary or police regulation, grave committees are raised, 
whose time is liberally spent in excursions and feastings, at the 
public expense; and of all these pretended efforts for public im- 
provement, no report of any of the hundreds of these copimit- 
tees records anything but stupidity and ignorance. 

Upon a recent cholera preliminary, they demanded from a 
number of medical practitioners that, whereas this epidemic is 
generated by choak damp or carbonic acid, by sulphuretted 
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hydrogen, and other offensive emanations from priyies, and the 
fetid odors from knackers, &c., what measures were necessary 
to render these atmospheric deteriorations innoxious^ and thus 
to counteract and defeat the cholera. 

To these prodigious ejaculations of wisdom they received in 
answer, hy way of a liber primus hit, from a single respondent, 
the following appropriate rebuke: That every decent man 
and woman should keep their dishes and noses clean ; and if 
there was so much dirt about them as to disturb their neigh- 
bors by its deportation before cold weather comes, that they 
should sprinkle it all over with a quarter dollar's worth of nitrate 
of lead and chloride of zinc, or some other antibromics. And 
when winter time comes, to get moon-catchers, with hooks and 
boxes, to make a thorough exculpation of these morbific influ- 
ences. That, however repulsive and intolerable, to a casual 
observer, all these fetid odors may be, including that from 
dead animals, the spinning of their entrails, and the distillation 
of hartshorn from their bones, &c., for many years past, it had 
been discovered, by special and accurate hygienic examination, 
not to affect the workmen and families about them, who soon 
became familiar with and unconscious of the inhalation of 
these odors. 

And that the numerous and effectual purifying agents for 
all these noxious odors, by the most conclusive and fatal ex- 
periments, had been found to possess no disinfecting power 
over febrific malaria. 

A city legislature, composed of some twenty or thirty igno- 
rant politicians, had to be told these simple facts, which every 
woman and child knows who has read any compendium upon 
useful knowledge, or the respectable newspapers and magazines 
of the day. 

A majority of the members of the conventions and delegations 
from whom their nominations emanate are boisterous bullies, 
without homes or employment ; who never pay their debts ; 
hold no property, and pay no taxes. And the ward and dis- 
trict meetings where these delegates are chosen are always held 
in the night, amidst the uproar of tumultuous rabbles brought 
there from other districte, and plied with rum by the gamesters 
and factions to overawe and bully down the people. 

No registers are used to test the right of suffrage ; and all 
order and integrity of proceeding are lost in the violence of a 
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vivd voce yell; and the Mse proclamation of a oorrnpted presi- 
dent. 

The scenes of horror and desecration exhibited in some of 
these attic ward-rooms and odious rum-holes beggar all the 
ferocities of aboriginal savagism. 

Entire city and county legislature delegations by these infa- 
mous dens have been nominated, and by faction, frauds, and 
riotous excitements been elected, who have been wholly un- 
known to their constituents. 

No directories or assessors' lists will indicate their names^ 
abodes, occupations, or one dollar's worth of property they ever 
owned. 

They are reckless, irresponsible, ignorant, corrupt, and venal ; 
with gross and depraved animal appetites, and the most aban- 
doned moral and sensual propensities. 

At the distance of every square or two, there is a dingy recess 
frith a sign on it in large letters : — 

''MAGISTRATE'S OFFICE, 

"WILLS, DEEDS, AND ALL OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
CAREFULLY AND LEGALLY DRAWN HERE." 

In one city there have been more than three hundred com- 
missioned police officers, with a Mayor and Recorder, at an 
annual expense of $130,000. 

They profess to watch and guard, by blocks and beats, the 
entire city day and night. 

Thousands of fights and riots, mobs, fires, and murders 
occurred ; not half of them were published in the newspapers. 
No one ever heard of the arrest of a criminal at these scenes 
of outrage, or of the presence or interference of the police. 

They stand at comers, smoke cigars, and stare at female 
passengers } impudently swagger through the streets with large 
clubs, talk politics, pimp, and spy out a dirty tub or a carriage 
waiting for the proper accommodation of the owner ; or pick 
up some poor inebriated countrymen, not the rowdies ; for they 
consort with them, and sue for and pocket half the fines. 

They constantly annoy, persecute, and bully the people 3 
but render them no indemnity against robbers, conflagration, 
and murder. 

No forger or burglar was ever arrested by them unless for 
31 
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reward ; and their corrupt collusion with these scoundrels is no 
longer denied. 

At the recent riots in Philadelphia, from 1844 to 1849, an 
average of two thousand military and special police were on 
duty, at a cost of $60,000; by whom, and their mounted cen- 
turions, the streets were insolently patrolled and blocked up for 
days. Full warning was openly given of the intended aggres- 
sions. 

The police was present at these riots and fires in quadrupli- 
oation. Loud and vapid harangues were ejaculated by them 
from fire-plugs and cab-tops. 

A squad of some forty or fifty ruffians, most of them half- 
grown boys, clambered over each other's shoulders, dashed in 
the windows, and fired the immense and splendid structures; 
tore down chancels and altars; ripped open magnificent and in- 
valuable libraries of learning and science; and amidst hellish 
shouts and demoniac yells dashed their desecrated plunder into 
the flames. 

The entire bevy of miscreants could and would have been 
knocked down and dragged out by this police four to one, if 
they had been ordered to do it. *No blow was struck; no arm 
was raised; not one of these ruthless scoundrels was there 
touched or has been since then arrested or brought to justice. 

All the world beheld with horror this formidable police melt 
away into the crowd, and an audacious mob of not three hun- 
dred, including the aiders, abettors, and all told, in open and un- 
bridled insurrection. 

These perpetrations, on one occasion in Philadelphia, cost in 
pay to the temporary police and military more than $60,000, 
and in damage by fire $160,000. 

Not one check was given to it except the commendable order 
of a militia officer to fire upon the mob in Southwark, which 
presently dispersed them; and for which the wailings and exe- 
crations of the non-taxpaying idle politicians, and drunken rab- 
ble, who claim to be the law and order, free school loving, dear 
people, were poured out in street corner and town-meeting tor- 
rents. 

Under the pretext of sanitary precaution, a detestable nuisance 
called a ^^ Ilmlili Office^^ is licensed, which avails itself of its 
,ostensible necessities and purposes of philanthropy to obtain, 
from time to time from the legislature, the most preposterous 
and oppressive powers, for example : — 
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With the sinister pretence of keeping clean and pure the city, 
they dispatch a swarm of odor-scenting pimps into all the 
court-yanis and areas, to nose out and report to " tlie hoard*' 
every noxious tuh and pot that 'sagacity and impartiality can 
detect. 

These rummage-mangers receive a bounty for every discovery, 
and of course their reports are final. ^ 

The muster-roll of noxious pans and rat-holes is secretly 
registered with an entry that "^Ae Board has declared it a nui- 
aanceJ* An order is issued for its peremptory removal : the 
owner is of course avoided; the abatement is made by their 
seallions, and a lien is filed in court against the property where 
the disinfection is perpetrated. 

When the owner for the first time is wakened up by a writ 
agunst him, for the fictitious claim, he discovers that he is 
charged ten prices for every item, with a fee of five dollars for 
"a Permit' to be robbed, and twenty-five cents for the oath of 
the scoundrel who swore that he served the spurious and fraudu- 
lent notice on another man. 

And then he is gravely told that the law has given this power 
from necessary emergency to ^^ the Boardy' and that their orders 
and charges cannot be contradicted. 

So that with the thieving, fires, riots, mobs, gambling, inso- 
lence, plunder, murder, paupers, politicians, health offices, police, 
and i^e schools, the people who are quiet and 'mind their own 
business, and who work and save, in these large towns and 
eities, have quite as much to bear as they can stagger under. 

It is no wonder that so few respectable persons remain in 
them, and that they are thus the ready receptacles of so much 
vice and crime. 

The city referred to is certainly not so bad in these respects 
as other cities are; so that the foregoing exposition of facts falls 
far short of the average standard of depravity and crime, noto- 
riously prevalent in these feculent deposits of moral abomina- 
tion. 

The cause of all these shocking wrongs is owing to the inex- 
cusable neglect of the people. They pay no attention to their 
public affairs. They act upon the supposition that free institu- 
tions and just laws are not susceptible of abuses; and thus leave 
to a few drones and knaves the entire control and management 
of the administration of the government. 

They are reluctant to waste their time and bring themselves 
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in personal conflict and strife, at the primary political meetings, 
with rogues and vulgar vagrants in grog-shops at night; to chal* 
lenge, resist, and frustrate their frauds ; and expose themselves 
to public criticism and sinister imputations ; and thus for peace 
and quiet they remain at home. 

However convenient this reasoning may be for individual ac- 
commodation, it involves a proposition in morals and politics 
as false as it is censurable. 

Every citizen has a public duty in this respect to perform, for 
the neglect of which he not only incurs the hazard of losing 
his property and his life, and the life of every member of his 
family, but the danger is incurred of a subversion of the free 
institutions of his country. 

In monarchical countries, all the subjects at maturity, and 
upon the ascension to power of a new prince, make to him a 
solemn oath of allegiance ; and this form of government pre- 
supposes that, upon this adhesion to the supreme magistrate, 
the people are excused from public cares, and that he will main- 
tain the stability of the government and protect his subjects. 

That his sacred trust and high office will place him beyond 
the reach of temptation for wrong, with sufficient incentives 
and certain inducements for purity and honor ; and that, there- 
fore, the people may pursue their private affairs without the 
anxieties and responsibilities of government. 

This is the theory of such governments. All the public 
oversight is cast upon the king, and instances are by no means 
wanting to show the strict and resolute accountability required 
by the people from their sovereigns; and the parental redress 
and vindication accorded by these rulers to their subjects. 

Their courts and their ears, in many countries, are open to 
the petitions of their people, however humble or obscure. 

But, in the United States, the people have abjured, de- 
nounced, and for ever repudiated all this intervening power. 

They deny that there is any authority but with themselves. 

That, as citizens and joint sovereigns of the land, they will 
swear allegiance to none ; that they will make their own laws; 
fight their own battles; levy their own taxes; and appoint tkeir 
own rulers. 

They, therefore, have no right to omit or neglect to perform 
this duty faithfully, promptly, resolutely, utterly regardless of 
inconvenience, exposure, self-denial, or expense. 
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They have voluntarily assumed all the responsibility of main- 
taining eternal vigilance as the price of liberty. 

They have no right to shrink from or excuse themselves 
from it. 

And every pretext to evade it is a mean and unmanly act of 
secret, selfish, sordid treason. 

The whole structure of their free institutions, involving the 
liberties of unborn millions, for whom they have come security, 
is left at the mercy and disposal of ruffians and gamblers. 

To accommodate their pusillanimous, ignoble, and listless 
apathy, and to save a trifle of time and money, and to suit 
their finical and cowardly repugnance for the contact and inso- 
lent opposition of scoundrels, the country is to be surrendered 
to a licentious rabble. 

The patriots of the American Revolution endured a series of 
uneqnaled privations and sufferings in the achievement of their 
national independence and the establishment of &ee institu- 
tions. 

The elements of this great fabric of wisdom and justice in- 
volve a direct recognition of its perpetual liability to the most 
imminent danger from adventurers and demagogues, and the 
most effectual precautions against these abuses by an indemnity 
for equal franchise, the right of suffrage, rotation in office, and 
frequent elections, upon the most careful and rigid system of 
qualifications to voters and officers. 

All these are vital and fundamental principles, lying at the 
basis of the civil compact, and they should be taught by rote 
to every child as soon as he can speak, repeated after his 
prayers, morning and night, and instilled into and engrafted 
upon the very essence of his mental and moral existence. 

There is no human or divine theory of itself that can work out 
practical results. They are mere philosophical abstractions, just 
as liable to be used for bad objects as to be employed for good 
purposes. 

There has been an immeasurable extent of iniquity and out- 
rage perpetrated under the holy mantle of religion ; and an un- 
limited extent of cruelty and oppression committed in the name 
of justice and patriotism. 

Free and equal laws, and pure and sound religion, in the 
hands of crafty hypocrites, are made convenient pretexts and 
plausible pretences for the most atrocious crimes. 

To rely upon the truth and justice of a free code of oonsti- 

r>i* 
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tutional and municipal law for the preservation of peace and 
securing the rights of the people, is as fallacious as to depend 
upon the Holy Scriptures working out the regeneration of de- 
praved and fallen man by the mere act of their being printed 
and circulated. Without practical use and application, they re- 
main as much a dead letter as the unemployed rudiments and 
laws of science. 

The people of the United States, with commendable pride, 
glory in their free institutions and frequent elections. The 
system is almost perfect ; it can do no harm itself, but may be 
abused, and, in many respects, requires amendment 

As all the powers of government periodically fall back into 
their own hands, they think this is an effectual check upon offi- 
cial abuse ; and so it is, if they will keep it in their own hands. 
The danger of despotic usurpation from hereditary rulers they 
suppose to be wholly prevented by these inherent and recu- 
perative capacities of their system; and so they are, if they will 
use them as they have the power, and as it is iJieir duty to 
employ them. 

They reason honestly, but not wisely. No human device 
can be more perfect in theory, and none so delusive in prac- 
tice. Its purity and grandeur inspire too much confidence and 
apathy. 

It possesses no reserved or conservative restraint upon the 
intrigue of demagogues and factions, nor could it be so framed. 
This power is exclusively reserved to the people, as it should 
be. 

By secret and plausible simulations of patriotism, rogues and 
knaves secretly obtain control of the primary springs of the ap- 
pointing and nominating power ; and, whenever the people 
neglect their duty, executive selections are openly made, to 
accommodate as many as can be provided for, and to furnish 
sordid lackeys with the means of intrigue. 

The choice of delegates to make party nominations for the 
elections is also obtained by violence or open fraud; and aban- 
doned profligates are selected by all the parties. 

This degeneration has made as rapid progress in the United 
States as the dramatic excitements produced by the immense 
increase and influx of population, the rivalries in commerce 
and monopolies, and the enthusiasm of novelties and specula- 
tion, would allow. 

There is, with the public functionaries of this people, more 
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ignorance^ arrogance, neglect, trick, fraud, and perjury, than 
in the countries where orders, titles, and hereditary successions 
prevail, without any controlling power to keep them in awe. 

Where there is a king, or even a despot, with an army be- 
hind these vermin of popular creation, with whom the honest 
and the loyal can rally, there is some safety in seasons of public 
peril; but in the United States^ there will be no shelter in times 
of anarchy and disunion. 

The exigencies of tumult and revolution must then fall back 
with crushing severity upon the aggregate masses of the people. 

In such an emergency, they will find their conservative gua- 
raiitee of the ballot-box, as it is now neglected by them, and 
abased by the mob, an impotent and empty barrier against the 
violence of insurrectionary and cut-throat demagogues. 

This is a dim speck in the political horizon, which has thus 
far been concealed from view by the dazzling glories of this 
brilliant and popular scheme. 

At a day, perhaps, not far distant, this gorgeous rainbow will 
melt away, and the credulous advocates of universal and riotous 
8uffirage, as it is now desecrated, will discover that it is a per- 
Dicious and cruel mockery, if not most resolutely guarded and 
defended ; that the candidates for office, by the negligence and 
apathy of the honesty are selected for their refinements in vice; 
that the people are robbed of their sovereignty at the elections 
by false and unqualified voters, by perjured thieves, who rifle 
the ballot-box of, and bum the lawful votes, and replace them 
by forged ballots ; and that the administrators of government 
and law are with these profligate harpies, who plunder their 
earnings and savings by peculation, mobs, and taxation. 

This crisis will test a conflict between rapine and the rem- 
nant of the honest patriotism of the American Kevolution; a 
conflict between honest men and a ruthless rabble, in which, 
heretofore, the cut-throats have generally prevailed. 

Before the combustible and destructive materials for this ex- 
plosion are fully generated, the men who own the land, raise 
the subsistence of, and sustain the country, should solemnly 
look about them, and practically act upon the prophetic injunc- 
tion, that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

This is the Wen. — Now for the Knife. 

1. Divide yourselves into as many parties as you will, and by 
any name you choose to go by. 

2. You profess to be gentlemen, to treat each other and your 
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opponents with decorum ; and that you will be governed by a 
majority of lawful votes. 

3. You aver that you are in earnest; repudiate all insinceri- 
ty, and solemnly proclaim to the world your belief in the in- 
tegrity of your professions; and anxiously desire to obtain 
success for your cause and your party for no object but the 
real good and substantial welfare of society. 

4. You utterly disclaim all connection or affinity with per- 
sons whose lives and conversations are not in strict accordance 
with all the elements of industry, sobriety, and morality ; and 
wholly refuse to accept, and disdain their aid or support. 

6. You invite to your ranks all lawful voters of honor, in- 
dustry, and integrity, without regard to their property or rank, 
and believe that no motive should govern in the choice of public 
agents, but an undivided and single effort to obtain the best and 
most competent officers. 

6. Governed by these just and equitable laws, let every man 
make his choice and promptly join some party, and whatever 
may be his place, or sphere, faithfully attend their meetings. 
The pure and distinguished Bishop White punctually attended 
all the primary ward meetings of his party, took his place in 
the ranks, and was counted off for the choice of election officers, 
and voted at every election. He made no noise, but quietly 
and faithfully fulfilled his duties as a citizen. By these means 
public order will be maintained, bad men kept out of all par- 
ties, and awed down by moral force. 

7. Meet at some place in your ward, or township, the last 
Saturday afternoon of the month, as often as your business shall 
require. 

8. But meet in the day time, and never in the night, nor 
at a tavern or dram-shop. 

Trick and fraud, cowardice and violence, shun day and re- 
spectable locations, and seek the night, and scenes of drunken- 
ness and crime. 

9. Close your doors. Let no man, unapproved by your 
society, come in. The disqualified are thus kept out of all par- 
ties. 

10. Keep a book; register every member of your society; 
keep out all pimps and spies; brawlers; would-be leaders, and 
meddling demagogues. 

Allow no speeches ; appoint no committees ; denounce all 
cabals and caucuses ; and decide every current motion by a 
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majority upon a vivd voce vote^ upon the call of the roll; 
and all elections by a plorality of baUots. Admit none bat 
free white male citizens of lawful age ; and exclude from your 
meetings, and by law &om voting, all paupers, atheists, fools, 
drunkards, gamblers, rioters, conyicts, slayers, foreigners, de- 
fiiulters, embezzlers, and all those who will not honestly earn 
their own livings and pay their debts ; and punish with the 
pains and penalties of high treason, without reprieve or pardon, 
eyery*one who shall be lawfully convicted of any kind of fraud 
in appointments to office, or at or about any election. This 
was an inflexible law of the Athenians, who most rigidly exe- 
cuted it. 

The eligibility of foreigners for office and for liberty to vote 
should be abolished. Its allowance was given from misdirected 
notions of liberality. It was an experiment ; no nation but 
the United States ever made the same step } time and experi- 
ence have shown its impolicy. It has been most shamefully 
and corruptly abused by the worst men who at home were pro- 
scribed. 

Intelligent and respectable foreigners do not wish it ; and 
in every place where there has been a native party, its main 
strength and success have come from the votes of respectable 
foreigners, from an honest desire to keep bad men down. 

It is quite enough to open the door to all free native bom of 
lawful age and fair character. It is very difficult to keep them in 
order. Honest and intelligent foreigners, who like the country 
and its institutions well enough to cast their children's destiny 
here, will be content without office or voting, with the guaran- 
tee of an American birthright for their new-born oflfspring. 

A board of lawful censors, consisting of twelve lawful voters, 
should be annually elected for each ward or election district, 
nine of whom should be a quorum, whose duty it should be to 
strike from the registry the name of every person not legally 
qualified, according to the foregoing restrictions. 

Give them a day for a hearing, and compel them to stand the 
challenge of any censor or any lawful voter of the district, and 
let the question be tried by evidence ex parte, if they do not 
appear. The Athenians made this a law also, and further, 
they ordained that all candidates for office should undergo a 
rigid examination by a competent board, as to their entire 
qualifications in all respects, and that any lawful voter should 
be permitted to dispute their fitness and prove their charges 
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by competent evidence. Not one in twenty of our officers 
elect could stand this just ordeal. 

These precautions are obviously just ; no intelligent, disin- 
terested man would object to them^ and they apply with equal 
force to voters and candidates. 

When the delegations or conferees of the parties meet in 
convention to prepare for the election campaign, the first and 
most important part of their duty is to nominate the best men 
in their party for the offices to be elected. 

This should never be done at first by the convention; it 
opens a door to intrigue and corruption. A committee of five 
or nine of the oldest and best members should be raised to re- 
port at another meeting. 

This plan being adopted recently, a similar committee from 
another party conferred with them ; and the combined inde- 
pendence and impartiality of these two committees prepared 
for their respective parties tickets with candidates for both 
sides of which the community might well be proud. 

By this means mere politicians are passed by, and the appro- 
priate and necessary qualifications of the nominees have a 
chance to be fairly appreciated. 

It is said that the conference of these joint committees 
elevated the views and feelings of its members, and that they 
were able to suggest for each other names which, from party 
predilections, they had respectively overlooked; and thus the 
legitimate resources of choice were strengthened and purified. 

And in order that the arrogant and degrading abuses of 
parties and factions be forever broken up, there should be a 
nomination docket kept open in every election district for a 
given number of days before the election, in which should be 
recorded the nominations of any qualified voter, to be published 
in time ; to which the voting should be confined, irrespective 
of the vulgar, clamorous, and huxtering brutality of the leading 
parties, who may put down by scorn and violence any squad, 
nowever pure and patriotic, but who in this way cannot circum- 
vent the still and hidden under-current of the public will at 
the ballot-boxes. 

In the places where this salutary precaution prevails, in- 
stances have frequently occurred of the election of persons too 
elevated in moral worth and official ability to suit the venal 
purposes of the nominating cabals of the political factions, to 
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their total discomfiture, and by whom the successful candidates 
and their constituents would have been bullied down and 
mobbed from the polls^ if their banner had been publicly un- 
fiirled. 

By these wise and just regulations, improper persons will be 
prevented from taking any part in the selection or voting for 
candidates; the whole business will fall into the hands of re- 
spectable men ; and an end will be effectually put to these 
most treasonable acts of political fraud and corruption. 

So much for political abuses, and the remedy therefor. 

The extinguishing of fires, and saving property from confla- 
gration in cities, mostly begin by the voluntary, associations 
and exertions of respectable persons ; the idle, officious, and 
vicioas £dl into the ranks, take lead in the noise and excite- 
ment, crowd out the well-behaved and honestly disposed ; and 
finally the whole concern falls into the hands of boys, vaga- 
bonds, ruffians, and murderers, who ravage the property, pro- 
fiine the peace, and maraud upon the lives of the people. 

These institutions should never be trusted to individual asso- 
ciations ; there is too much at stake in these matters for any- 
thing short of the most stringent control of the law. It is 
wonderful that the people of the United States have so long 
suffered this important department of their peace and security 
to remain in the hands of a fierce and irresponsible mob, who 
receive large bounties from the public treasury, and whose de- 
monstrations furnish so many instances of public agitation, in- 
efficiency, and riot. They exhibit any amount of bragging and 
bluster, with the least evidences of success. K a building is 
saved by a deluge of water, and the utter destruction of its 
contents, the welkin is sounded over the town, as if the per- 
formers in the terrific scene of racket and violence were heroes 
and public benefactors 3 but if an explosion or a strong gale of 
wind intervenes, they are not then the persons found upon the 
house-tops, with outspread and saturated carpets and blankets, 
or with hooks and ladders, saving property and lives, and pros- 
trating intervening structures to arrest the devouring flames : 
humane and heroic struggles, when the pinch comes, are 
quietly made by the unpretending citizens, and the female and 
infant members of their households. 

Has any fire-company of boys and rabble ever invented any 
improvement in their machinery or apparatus^ or in its use ; 
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how to avert, or avoid, or pre-detect an explosion ? How to 
prepare bailding materials indestructible by fire ? Or how to do 
anything but rave through the streets, mangle, fight, and mur- 
der, destroy and bum each other's engines and engine-houses ? 

The primary political movements and the elections are in- 
fluenced by these ruffians ; and it has come to pass that fihe 
people are afraid of them. 

In all times, their pernicious and dangerous tumults and fe- 
rocity have been deprecated. As early as the second century 
(A. D. 200), Pliny writes to the Emperor Trajan from the pro- 
vince of Bithynia, where he was governor, viz. : "A prodi- 
gious fire broke out at Nicomedia, which consumed several pri- 
vate houses : the town-house and the temple of Isis, though 
they stood on contrary sides of the street. You will consider, 
sir, whether it may not be advisable to institute a company of 
firemen, consisting only of one hundred and fifty members. I 
will take care, none but those of that business shall be admitted 
into it; and that the privileges granted them shaU not be ex- 
tended to any other purposed' To which the emperor replied, 
" You are of opinion it would be proper to constitute a com- 
pany of firemen in Nicomedia, agreeably to what has been 
practiced in several other cities. But it is to be remembered 
that these sort of societies have greatly disturbed the peace of 
that province in general, and of cities in particular; whatever 
name we give themy and for whatever purpose ^ley may be 
founded^ they will not fail to form themselves into turbulent 
assemblies, however short their meetings may be. It wiU there- 
fore be safer to provide sv^ch machines and force as are of ser- 
vice in extinguishing fires by public order, and at the public 
expense, and to be w»anaged by the public authority," — The 
Letters of Pliny, Book X, Letters 42 and 43. 

There are honorable and laudable exceptions; but it is seen by 
the experience of all ages that nothing but anarohy and vio- 
lence ever come from leaving anything to be done by an un- 
governed mob. The remedy is simple and effectual. 

Cities and towns should be divided off into districts, embrac- 
ing not more than four blocks, or eight hundred houses. In 
the centre of each district, there should be an engine and 
hose-house, with a bell, complete apparatus, and a chief, with a 
sufficient corps of able-bodied, efficient, disciplined, and Unlisted 
men, raised and controlled by the law. 

This corps should be a fire-police, to patrol its district with 
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a sing^ eje 6r the fm^easkm aad prompc maicTwl o€ combos- 
tionSi Defected lights, izui aH fiiie IWH'tiHii»f» tor fire ; and fbr 
their inwftint duemij and exfimgcdshinisni. Bj these rigid 
and direct precaotiofiay & fize voald jel'iom g« heaiwaj; b«l 
when it did break ost, the ehidf and his cor|» should speedily 
g0 to it) and firom ezpenence, wodid know how xo confine e^vn 
an exi^ioskm to its own locaticj. 

If he required aid, a nan, aent back to his station house, 
could tap the conectted signal lor the corps tram distiict Nol 
2, S, or aDj as oecaeion reqioRs. 

A c<»don should be atadoned rocmd the required space, the 
whole i«ooeedin^ parties, liftos, canieis, property saTers, 
buckets, plugs, engines, hose, and firemen, ahoold all be under 
the immediate and absolute command of the chief of that dis- 
trict, and no one should be snffoed to meddle or interfere but 
the men in seirice, nor one word uttered but by authority. 

There would then be no wanton destruction of property, no 
mobs, riots, alarm, terror, robbery, or murder. 

The demonstrations of brutality and boisterous outrage, now 
made by firanen, spring friHn, and find their sources in, the 
savage ^^pathies that wage and stimulate rapine and war. 
They have no honest object in view. They have no skill, ex- 
perience, or responsibility; nothing to sare or gain; and form 
the worrt elements of a reckless and ferocious mob. 

They are more remorseless and terrible than soldiers, for 
the^ claim to hare the show of discipline, and the plausible 
formalities and sanction of law. 

By day or by nig^t, a dty, surrendered to the insurrectionary 
roar and maniac yells of a succession of conflicting and infu- 
riated blood-thirsty firemen, rushing in wild and thundering 
tumult, presents a scene of rerolting and overwhelming horror, 
which can find no paralleL 

Lynching and mobs are odiously wrong, without any excuse 
or palliation ; their authors are cowards and murderers; they 
make no publication of tbeir wrongs, demand no redress, keep 
no records, have no leaders, they allow no treaties, capitula- 
tions, appeals, or surrender, but, like pirates and banditti, sink, 
kill, burn, scatter, skulk, and deny. 

The innocent have no chance to be heard, or time to escape, 
and the guilty find refuge and safety with treachery and 
rapine. 

32 
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K any one man makes himself obnoxionS; let him be law- 
fully punished; but impute not his offence to others, because 
they five in the same street, or the same sort of house ; are of 
similar means, fortune, or persuasion. 

When an illumination was had, in Philadelphia, for Perry's 
victory, some houses were unlighted; the dark windows of a 
leading member of the Federal party were pointed out as a 
sullen mark of insult to the general triumph; but, upon in- 
quiry, it was found that the family were out of town, and that 
the house had been closed, day and night, for more than three 
months. 

Thus, it is seen how unjust imputations against a whole por- 
tion of society, or even a single individual, may be, upon mere 
inference and suspicion. 

The whole scope of popular conclusion and action against 
any man or anything, unsustained and unsupported by the 
legitimate and legal ascertainment of truth, is an inhuman and 
infamous outrage upon the civil compact, and should be prompt- 
ly and instantly treated as revolt and insurrection against the 
people, who have pledged themselves for the settlement of all 
lawful complaints by legal remedies. 

If a place of public amusement, or any of its managets or 
actors, becomes obnoxious, if it be lawful, those who do not like 
the place have no more right to prevent those who choose to 
go, from going, or to disturb or interrupt them, than those who 
do go have a right to force those to come who qhoose to stay 
away. 

The idea of such an interference by either would be as ab- 
surd as it is villainous and vulgar; no one but a scoundrel 
would pretend to sanction or justify such an outrage. 

If the objectionable object be a bawdy or gambling-house, 
do not burn or tear it down, even if there is no doubt of its 
being such. 

There never was any law, in any civilized country, that al- 
lowed any one to be convicted by popular acclamation, or that 
punished offences by mobs. 

Legal punishments are severe. The keepers and occupants 
of all such places can, by the laws of every State, be treated as 
vagrants, by imprisonment, and their nuisances abated; their 
pursuits not being lawful; and vagrancy, meaning persons who 
pursue no lawful calling. 
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These are shocking sores^ which should he cauterized off of 
the surface of society. 

Gambling-houses engender all the worst and blackest crimes ; 
and these other sinks of abomination destroy health, poison 
the constitution, encourage idleness, thieying, and debauchery, 
blunt the taste, and debase the morals of men, render them 
wholly unfit for decent society, and incapable of treating with 
becoming respect and delicacy chaste and respectable females. 
But there is no nuisance that should be abated by a mob. 

The public peace is a cardinal point of public responsibility, 
without which there is no security for life or property, nor any 
confidence or faith, to be reposed in the guarantees of goyem- 
ment. * 

Whenever the law and its ministers fail to protect their con- 
stituents, in their persons and property, the goyemment becomes 
contemptible and odious. 

The difficulties in this respect would seem to come from some 
one of three causes : 1. An ignorance of the primary moral ele- 
ments which form the character, and stimulate the conduct, 
of the men to be governed; 2. An ignorance, sometimes it 
would seem almost wilful, of the precautionary and stringent 
nature of the means necessary and essential for an efficient go- 
vernment; and, 3. The cowardice, weakness, lack of courage, 
morbid and criminal sympathy, and truckling subserviency, by 
the functionaries of the law, in favor of those who are to be re- 
strained and governed. 

The natural cunning of man is sufficient to teach him that 
his chance of rapine lies in trick and fraud, rather than in open 
yiolence. 

Hence the severest injuries to society are perpetrated under 
the simulations of lawful undertakings, such as corporations, 
monopolies, politics, &c. 

The instances of open piracy, robbery, and riots are rare. 
These outrages are secretly got up, and executed clamorously, 
and therefore, of course, the number and strength of the aggres- 
sors are always overrated. 

Mobs and riots produce great terror and alarm with smaller 
numbers and means of aggression than is supposed. They are 
composed of malefactors, desperate firemen, and politicians, gam- 
blers, thieves, and villains, who generally meet without concert, 
and act promptly upon excitement, and scatter. 
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Their weapons are clubs, dirks, knives, pistols, guns, and 
torches. They shoot, stab, bum, yell, and hide. 

They are a^ contemptible nuisance, and produce the most 
dreadful agitation and destruction of property and life. 

Their numbers, on any single occasion, rarely exceed one hun- 
dred persons. They soon attract notice and raise a tumult, but 
the real actors in these outrages are much fewer than is gene- 
rally supposed. 

At a town meeting held in September, 1860, in Philadelphia, 
by the citizens of all political parties, upon the proposition to 
consolidate that city and its districts. Judge Parsons stated 
that he had ascertained, by careful police and judicial inquiry, 
that the mobs and riots, with which that county had been so 
scandalously scourged for the preceding six or seven years, had 
at no time aggregated two hundred persons, and that one-half 
of these were boys. 

And even if their numbers are as great as is supposed, what 
comparison do they bear to the whole mass? 

Make an example of the city and county of Philadelphia. 
There were polled there in 1848, 21,608 Democratic votes; and 
31,229 Whig votes; together 62,737. This was far short of all 
the voters. Will any one be so bold as to assert that there ever 
was a mob in any city on the North American Continent whose 
real numbers, not the crowd, but the real rowdies in which, 
amounted to one tithe of either of these party votes? Cer- 
tainly not. 

A gentleman who resided on the south side of Christian Street, 
a few doors west of Third Street, in the district of Southwark, 
in the county of Philadelphia, sat with his family at his front 
windows, and saw the whole mob, in all its strength, that, in 
1844, attacked the Catholic church in Queen street, and con- 
vulsed the whole community with horror, which called out the 
sheriff, and a major-general, with a posse comitatus, and a 
division of the army of Pennsylvania, as if the city was under 
siege ; and the whole of this terrible mob made ambuscade of 
the angles of the squares, at the comer of Third and Christian 
Streets, preserved silence, and from an old unmounted rusty 
swivel dragged there by a rope, and thrown upon the ground, in 
the open street, they loaded and fired at the people, and their 
army only one square off in Queen Street, for hours, until a 
sharp shooter, by the flash of their gun, saw and brought down 
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the only man amongst them^ and then all the rest; some twelve 
or fifteen boys, ran away. 

The excitements were strong that produced these riots, and 
this may perhaps be considered, relatively, as a sample of all 
mobs; sometimes smaller, and at other times larger, but never 
disciplined, or half so difficult to overcome as is supposed. 

Covert and secret fraud, corporation monopolies, or broad 
and open violence and plunder, constitute the distinguishing 
features of depraved and licentious communities. 

They form another revolting and hideous fungus upon the 
body politic, and require another appropriate knife for their 
e£fectual extirpation. 

1. There should be no petty corporation board of health, poor 
guardians, district or county commissioners, port wardens, gas, 
water, or fire companies, of which there are, in some cities, fif- 
teen or twenty; these should all be* placed under one general 
municipal head. And there should be no banks, insurance, 
railroad, or other joint stock monopolies; of which there are, in 
some cities, hundreds. All these should be open to individual 
enterprise and responsibility. Corporations are more careless, 
loose, secret, corrupt, and irresponsible than individuals. Al- 
most all of the embezzlements and frauds in the United States 
have come through incorporated institutions. 

Every magistrate, judge, and juror should be fifty years old ; 
and the magistrates and judges, before entering upon the 
duties of their office, should be subjected to a close and rigid 
examination, by a board of experienced persons, as to their 
qualifications and moral fitness, and, if not approved, they 
shonld be rejected ; and no politician or factionist should ever 
be allowed to hold any office. 

2. All laws abolishing imprisonment for debt, and exempting 
goods from execution, should be repealed, and substituted by 
reasonable provision for the poor, to be furnished and supplied 
by the Guardians of the Poor out of the public funds; so that 
this allowance to them should not be forced upon their credit- 
ors, whereby assessments and taxations become unequal and 
oppressive. There should also be provision made for writs of 
execution, with a clause for levying on the defendant's proper- 
ty, if he has any ; and if not, with a clause for taking the de- 
fendant before the tribunal, issuing the writ requiring him 
there to show that he is honestly insolvent, and what he has 

82* 
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done, at least, with that for which the plaintiff's debt wafi 
made ; and in default to answer under an indictment for fraud. 

The earnings, habitations, and lives of honest men are in no 
more danger &om the wolf than the rogue ; both are animated 
by the same animo furandL 

The human aggressor being just so much worse than the 
brute as his turpitude is rational. 

It is said that some are so mentally deficient as to be unable 
to appreciate the distinctions between right and wrong. If this 
is found to be true, they should be perpetually shut up, and by 
appropriate employment compelled to support themselves. 

Some criminals plead idiocy, and others allege madness. 
The former should be carefully restrained, and treated with hu- 
manity and tenderness. But both should be narrowly watched, 
for crime b conclusive evidence of a depraved and wicked heart; 
if not so, why is it that fo^ls and madmen are always doing had 
things ? 

Why is it that they have to be' watched, to be kept from 
doing harm, and that they never do anything good ? 

If a criminal is found really to be insane, and suffering under 
a permanent alienation of mind, and not a transient alienation 
for trick and fraud, snap the tight shirt over his arms, hook his 
legs to a rack, shave his head, and deplete his fury. 

But if he is a cheat, and dares to come to his reason, hang 
or shoot him, or bolt him up for life. He cannot be trusted. 

If the crime be venal, or the offender be stupid, ignorant, or 
reckless, whip or imprison for the first offence ; but if he be in* 
corrigible, or the crime aggravated, upon a second conviction, 
shoot or hang him, or shut him up for life, without reprieve or 
pardon. 

The wide world should be kept clear for the honest and in- 
dustrious. Give them a fair chance to work and earn the 
necessary means of supply and subsistence for themselves, 
and those who cannot and will not work. 

3. Upon conviction for fraud, battery, stealing, forgery, &c., 
the defendant should be sentenced to heavy imprisonment, and 
to pay the injured party his just damages; and for all personal 
violence to be publicly whipped. And why not? If he has 
beaten you, is it not fair that he should be beaten too? Pecu- 
niary damages are rendered for pecuniary injuries and hurts to 
property and character; and why not corporeal punishments for 
corporeal inflictions? 
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K the ruffians who maraDd and riot knew that on conviction 
they were to be triced up and flogged with a cowhide, well laid 
on the bare back, about fifty or a hundred cuts, they would not 
be 80 expert and adroit to mob and knock down. To fine or 
imprison, or attempt to reform a skulking scoundrel who has 
cheated, robbed, and battered you, is a public invitation to 
every coward and bully to steal, burn, and kill. 

4. Abolish capital punishment, if there is a majority against 
taking life ; although it would seem to be absurd and mawkish 
to spare a wilful and open robber, house-burner, or murderer. 
But the safety of persons and property is a priceless jewel, 
which should not be desecrated or despoiled ; therefore, upon a 
second conviction of every offence affecting the safety of either, 
without reprieve or pardon, shut them up for life. The first 
offence may have been from accident, ignorance, or excitement; 
bat these excuses should not avail for a second perpetration. 
The public peace demands that such culprits should be held 
and treated as its incorrigible enemies. 

Every city, town, and county requiring protection from 
marauders, should have an experienced, prudent, and resolute 
military officer, to be called 

" THE PEACE MARSHAL," 

with power to keep equipped and disciplined for active or con- 
tingent service, an efficient military force, to patrol singly or by 
squads, in disguise or in column, by day and night, all high- 
ways, public plaees, and other localities ; disperse unla¥rful or 
suspicious gatherings; silence clamors; subdue turbulence and 
riot, and arrest all disturbers of the peace and violators of the 
law, and deliver them over to the civil authorities. And as 
exigencies may require to invest and scour all places, and with 
or without warning, as the emergency may demand, scatter, cut, 
and shoot down all mobs and riots by muskets, cannon, or dra- 
goons. 

Police officers are generally weak and timid ; they may serve 
civil process, or commit persons after they are arrested and 
secur^ ; unarmed and singly, they never have been able to 
stand against, much less overcome, a mob, with bricks, stones, 
and firearms. Their employment, or the requisition of soldiers, 
without a leader, discipline, and permission to charge and fire 
upon such savage and lawless opposition, is a farce. Nothing 
will put down violence and insurrection but prompt military 
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attack, pursuit, and death ; and nothing but military authority 
and discipline will defeat the bribery -and corruption of a mere 
civil police by criminals. 

If there had been a '^ Peace Marshal/' with one hundred 
infantry, artillery, and dragoons each, in Kensington, on the 
day that St. MichaeFs church and the market houses were 
burned, he would have ordered a clearing of the streets, placed 
the whole district under strict military guard, and there would 
have been no riot, mob, conflagration, or murder. 

The same course would have been adopted the next day, 
before noon, round St. Augustine's church. A similar pro- 
ceeding would have been taken a day sooner in Southwark. 
A like measure would have been employed early on the day of 
the Astor Place riot, in New York ; and the result would 
have been that the stores and dwellings of these locations 
would have been closed for a few hours or days; but no lives 
would have been sacrificed, no arsons perpetrated, and no 
encouragement would have been given for future rapine and 
murder. 

The sacrifice of property and life, and the humiliating con- 
cessions of the impotence and indisposition of authorities for 
public constraint, by these awful and degrading catastrophes, 
are a blot on the country, which can never be wiped away. 
Ages must pass before their encouraging and stimulating influ- 
ences will cease to excite and prick forward the outlaw and the 
murderer. 

The value of the conflagrated property would have paid an 
armed police for either city for fifty years ; and the shooting 
down of ten. thousand murdering ruffians, much less the fine 
and imprisonment of half a dozen, could not atone for the loss 
of one innocent life. 

At any cost — even if it be by the instant destruction of every 
rioter, as if he were a ferocious wild beast — the public peace, the 
persons, property, and lives of society should be sacredly pre- 
served and protected ; and all violence and rapine, the instant 
it rears its hydra head, should be crushed for ever into the 
earth, without delay, compunction, compassion, or remorse. 
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PoiJTiOAL pnrsoits have fascinated, misled, and ruined 
thousands. 

Amor patTue is the ostensible beginning of this captivating 
occupation ; but it is soon lost amidst the mazes of faction. 

The* genuine spirit of patriotism is swallowed up in the ez- 
dtements of party strife, and gives way to passion for victory. 

These factions are led and ruled by hungry cormorants for 
spoils and plunder ; and the loyal rank and file expend their 
time and money, and expose their health, characters, and lives, 
through all the boisterous violence, intrigue, and corruptions 
of successive campaigns, to witness the translation of their 
artful leaders into places of profit and power. This is the 
only harvest ever cut by the political reapers. 

In front of this cordon of orators, torch-lights, and revolu- 
tion, are found the indomitable and imperturbable candidates 
for office. 

It is said of this heroic band, that no one of them was ever 
known to fight or sweat from heat, to shiver from cold, blush 
from shame, or look you in the eye. 

They are impervious to heat, cold, insult, and shame. 

The predominating trait in their character is a persevering, 
unflinching pursuit and cringing cowardice for office ; they 
never despair, but scent up, and howl out for prey, like hun- 
gry wolves, till flesh is cast between their greedy jaws. Their 
tergiversation, treachery, and total disregard of all &th put them 
upon the footing of common blacklegs ; and most of them are 
covertly or openly professed and practical gamblers. 

They will spin yam, weave tape, bribe, swear falsely, forge 
election * returns, and buy and sell votes and offices ; give 
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pledges to all sides, and for any purpose ; sw^ar to keep their 
promises; and afterwards repudiate them. 

ARTS OP FACTION. 

"They who enter into a faction do not properly reason 
weakly ; but desert reason altogether, as one does who leaves 
his own to go into another country, whereof the laws, customs, 
and language are different. The design and centre of faction 
is to drive on such a project, and adhere to those who prose- 
cute it. And therefore nothing must be allowed or argued bat 
with respect to these. Hence it is, that in vain you reason 
with them ; for one may transubstantiate as soon as convert 
them ; all that their friends say is unanswerable, and they con- 
temn and scorn what is said by their adversaries when they 
cannot answer it ; there is no crime they dare not commit, for 
the guilt seems but small when divided amongst so many 
bearers; they warm themselves, by clubbing into a kind of 
belief, and they vote themselves into a shadow of infallibility ; 
whilst they cry out against others as slaves to the government, 
they become really slaves to the faction, their liveries and 
chains being seen by all except themselves. But the great 
salary with which their bondage is to be rewarded is applause 
from their friends, or it may be the mob, to whom naturally 
their appeal lies; and the getting into the government, where 
they will be abhorred for practicing everything they formerly 
decried, and so have that reputation for which they toiled, 
blasted by their own old arguments." — Sir George Mack- 
enzie, Essai/ on Reason, p. 441. 

At every important election in the United States, all these 
crimes are openly and publicly perpetrated, and never prose- 
cuted. 

At every legislative session, bribery and corruption stalk at 
noonday. Presidents, governors, senators, and members log- 
roll, are dined, supped, complimented with watches, and pre- 
tended presents, and loans by each other and by candidates ; 
and participate in the most degrading reciprocations of syco* 
phantic servility, intrigue, and fraud. 

No measure can be carried without in-door and out-door 
secret and sordid stimulations. Members are hired and paid 
like brokers, to bargain and intrigue for the passage and defeat 
of laws. The respectable members are always in the minority; 
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tbey Bave no influence ; and their speeches and protests are 
rudely and brutally gagged down. 

High-minded men have resigned, and reused to re-serve, 
from disgust at these revolting scenes of iniquity and treason. 
Indeed, no gentleman of purity and independence can demean 
himself by feasting and social interchanges with gamesters, 
drunkards, defaulters, embezzlers, and political vagabonds, as 
is practiced at the seats of legislation ; and those who make 
pretensions of respectability, and from sinister motives secretly 
participate in these humiliations, are sordid hypocrites. 

Committees have repeatedly reported these abuses. No in- 
stance has occurred of a legislative or judicial prosecution, out 
of the numerous flagrant instances of uncontradicted corrup- 
tion and villainy, which have been reported. On the contrary, 
they laugh off the most infamous perpetration ; make a joke of 
ostensible reasons ; and conceal the sinister and secret motives 
for all legislative action. 

Curious instances of infatuation and treachery occur with 
politicians, that find no parallel in the other spheres of life^ 
not even amongst thieves. 

An accomplished and faithful deputy, upon the death of his 
principal, applied for the vacant post ; obtained honorable in- 
troduction, and abundant recommendations to the nominating 
power ; and amongst these documents he found one of them 
sealed. This was from a pretended patron, high in office. His 
restless curiosity and strong suspicions forced out from its en- 
velope the missile of treacherous duplicity; he found an un- 
sheathed poniard to his hopes. 

" Sir — The bearer is an aspirant for the office of ; 

he has desired me to recommend him ; and of course I have 
said I would. A more presumptuous or impertinent solicita- 
tion was never made. He must not be appointed ; nor must, 
he know why." 

Upon the success of a party candidate for governor, some 
years since, a certain clique was supposed to have control over 
the appointing power. An eager aspirant for an inspectorship, 
worth some five thousand dollars per annum, obtained the re- 
quired recommendations, and handed them to one of these 
distinguished and trusty leader?, who, by pretended arrange- 
ment, was to obtain the commission. Disappointment followed; 
another got the office. 
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This fjoilure seemed mysterious ; the leader was pressed and 
pushed for explanation ; he expressed apparent displeasure at the 
governor, and charged him with direct infidelity. The defeated 
inspector writhed in doubt. Some months afterwards^ he ob- 
tained a private interview with the governor, and requested to 
know the reason for this oversight. The governor did not 
comprehend, and invited him to make a free and &ank disclo- 
sure. This request was fully complied with ; and the go- 
vernor's reply was, a total ignorance of the whole afi&ir. 
" Well, sir," said the applicant, " now it is too late ; but pray, 
sir, there was time then ; why not intimate to my friend that 
there was not enough, or hand him back my packet ? Tou did 
not return it ; nor did you answer my friend." " What do 
you mean, sir ? Who was your friend V* " It was Mr. 

." " Well, go to him, and tell him he never gave me 

your letter, nor mentioned your name to me." 

The parting was mutually abrupt. The leader was sought, 
arraigned, accused, reproached, and in silence quietly bore the 
storm. " Why don't you speak ? What can you say ? Is it 
so that you did not give him the letters ? Is it true that you 
did not mention my name ? Say, sir, what did you do with 
my packet? where is it? Will you speak?" "Well, when 
you will let me, I will speak. You certainly were not Buch a 
fool as to suppose we were in earnest? Your bundle was ' 

burned !" " Burned ! why there was ^" " Oh, yes ; I know 

that; I took that out before I burned it. I found several 
others in the same way ; your bonus was pitifully small ; you 
ought to be ashamed of such meanness." " You villain I you 
infernal thief !" said the assailant ; " give me my hundred dol- 
lars ! give it back, or I'll prosecute you for stealing !" " Very 
well ; then I'll indict you for an attempt at bribery." " I'll 
sue you for the money. I will assign the claim, and swear I 
lent you the hundred dollars." " You can't do it." " Yes, I 
can ; there is Steel and the Phoenix Insurance Company, that 
ruled that a party may sell his claim, and be a witness ; you 
seem as cold and indifferent as a rock." " Yes, and I in- 
tend to remain so ; do your best, my lad ! Steel and the. In- 
surance Company was overruled by Patterson against Reed ! 
Ha!! ha!! ha!! ha!!" 

The primary meetings of all politicians are scenes of fraud, 
corruption, and violence. A discontented faction of a party 
decided upon a certain set of men for delegates; and their re- 
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tarn to the general eonleienoey if ftreed up Ij jniy »Miiin«>f^ 

without regard to safinge. 

Five wani delegates, elected bj eightj-^ercik ballot* agaiut 
three, were returned upon the anthcMitj of nineteeD afidanta. 
The minority, this three, ower their grog at the bar down ataiiSy 
impudently forged a ward meeting report, by whieh they i»- 
tomed themselTes and two otheiB aa the delegates ; and this 
last set were reoeiyed, while the true axid real delegates weiw 
rejected by the general ward delegaticn. 

The Democratic party was thus depriTed of its kgitimate nomi- 
nation for a governor; its strength was divided and scattered; 
and the power of the State was thrown into the hands <d a cor- 
rupt and irresponsible faction, who sold its honor and parity to 
a vile and rotten corporatioD. 

The extravagance, peculation, and cormptions which follow- 
ed involved that State in debts and moni dcfdcations which 
ages cannot remove. 

The compacts and bargains of pc4itidans are distiogoisbed 
for the largest pretensions of pablie good, and the most hollow 
deceptions and treadiery. l&ing inhernktly beot <m miscbief^ 
and radicaUy deficient in all the inipalses which infloence honest 
men, their associations are formed for the sinister poipose of 
deceiving the public, and defraoding each other. 

They never combine, if they can act separately. No politi- 
dxm ever holds confidential communication with an eqoal, or a 
superior, or with his menials and puppets, except so far as is 
necessary to accommodate and promote his own interest 

He is exclusively sinister, selfish, and sordid; he has no 
m'erey, compunctions, or remorse; and never foregoes an opin- 
um or prejudice which concerns his own advantage, however 
he may profess to do so. 

fie has the cunning of the pickpocket, the effrontery of the 
footpad, the cowardice of the assassin, and the cold-blooded de- 
pravity of the conventional marauder. 

His secret selfish spirit is exhibited on every emergency. 
From interest and policy, he will affect to relax ^e severity of 
his resolutions; but, unless the advantage overbalances the 
force of his passions, even while he reaps the harvest of a com- 
promise, he will betray his dogged obstinacy. 

This hidden subtilty is found with brutes and reptiles, and 
strongly indexes the surprising feeling of self, which occupies 
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the heart, and predominates over the secret impulses of every 
living thing which preys upon society. 

A singular instance of this dark and lurking propensity is 
exposed by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, in his message to the 
French Assembly, on the 31st day of October, 1849, announo- 
ingthe dismissal of his cabinet. 

^ He had selected his ministers from the conflicting factions, 
and they had solemnly promised to compromise their opinions, 
and maintain a cordial spirit of mutual confidence for one great 
purpose. 

He animated this resolution by personal kindness and coa- 
cession for nearly a year; but found that his efforts for concilia- 
tion were taken for weakness; and, instead of producing a fusion 
of diiferent shades of opinion, he had only neutralised open 
force; and that, so soon as they had obtained power, rivalries 
were renewed, and the country was secretly agitated with dis- 
order and anarchy. 

There would seem to be no means of approaching, much less 
reforming, these selfish passions of the politician ; and wheie 
they are compromised for purposes of mutual cupidity, let the 
result bo biter or bitten, by the parties, they deserve no better 
sympathies than that induced by the fable of the thief and the 
boy. 

- The thief was implored to strip, and descend to the bottom 
of a deep well, for a silver pitcher, which the weeping child had 
casually dropped into the well ; and while the thief was engaged 
in the secret effort to steal the pitcher, which was not there, the 
boy ran off with his clothes. 

In this connection, it should not be slurred that much pub- 
lic abuse is practiced by that class of politicians who are en- 
gaged in the publication of party newspapers. These artful and 
pretended vehicles of important information and instruction 
for the farmers, and the quiet and industrious portions of so- 
ciety, are got up by factions, who select a practical printer, 
f^nerally ignorant and needy, who becomes a willing slave to 
is masters, and soon exhibits presumptuous demonstrations of 
arrogance. 

The country has been scourged with these impudent and vul- 
gar cormorants. They wander about from place to place, with 
no motive but sordid gain, and claim, for their vagrant origin 
and vagabond vocations, the merit of pious emulation. 

They affect an intimate knowledge of all science and learning, 
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without any education except tbe mechanical acquirements of 
a printing room. They call Franklin their father, and demand 
from all men his paternal heritage ; omitting to take the rebuke 
found for them in the fact that, of the thousands of printers in 
this century who have been colonels, generals, Congressmen, 
and senators, there has not emitted from their combined genius 
the ten thousandth particle of intellect that beamed from one 
eilken hair of that great man's head. 

Who of these political printers ever wrote a valuable essay 
or book, made a discovery or invention in arts, sciences, me- 
chanics, or agriculture ? or contributed in any way to the morals, 
honor; or happiness of the people? 

There is no instance in which they have as politicians re- 
flected credit upon, or increased the character of, their country. 

Those of them who have obtained offices of power have gene- 
ndly proved themselves incompetent. 

Some of them by intrigue, but few by merit, have reached 
the House of Representatives, and some two or three of them 
have obtained seats in the Senate; where they have displayed 
gcAd snuff-boxes, large finger-rings, and jewelry; had them- 
selves puffed and paragraphed in the faction newspapers; floated 
about at the hotels ; and, occasionally, talked large and impu- 
dent in debate. But no one of them has ever shown learning, 
research, industry, or mental power. 

No political printer in the United States, since the days of 
Franklin, ever composed or wrote down a bright original 
thought, or made an eloquent or logical speech. They clamor, 
and scold, and abuse; but their affectations of learning and in- 
tellect are empty and ephemeral, and upon a par with their 
kite-<»tching vocation. 

A wide sphere for deception and fraud is afforded in the free 
and popular character of the public institutions of the United 
States. There is too great a disposition to encourage and re- 
ward party champions; and these are immense incitements and 
temptations for the ambitious and giddy, lying in the whole 
range of the primary meetings of the people, up to the conven- 
tions of the nation; and from the of&ce of the secretary of a 
junto up to the Presidency of the United States. 

The leisure and gleanings of office, which are twice as nume- 
rous as necessary, eclipse the wages and seclusion of labor; 
and tbe infatuations of station and power captivate the idle, the 
vain^ and the extravagant. Under these influences, thousaudft 
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crowd into public arenas; make loud and zealous professions d 
patriotism ; and reform, get np^ and complete the political moTe- 
ments and elections^ and then scramble like hungry wolves for 
the spoils. 

The public good with them is but a secondary consideration; 
everything is made subsidiary to their grasp for plunder^ and 
the security for their continuance in power. 

A singular instance of the destructive effects produced by this 
step-stone of infatuation is but the history of countless office- 
hunters. 

A well-educated, industrious, and successful lawyer, undn 
the false and fatal delusion that his business would increase bj 
political popularity, permitted himself to be elected to Congress, 
lost all his practice, contracted a passion for office, and humillr 
ated himself in pursuit of a foreign embassy — a territorial, exe- 
cutive or judicial station, a consulate, an Indian agency, a tide- 
waiter, anything; was disappointed, discouraged, took to drink, 
and died a beggar I 

Another instance occurred of a respectable young lawyer, who 
embarked into politics under the delusive expectation also that 
it would bring him business. 

It was not long before his eloquence and address obtained the 
admiration and applause of his own party, and of course the 
jealousy and hatred of his adversaries. 

He was tendered flattering nominations and appointments, 
but declined them as foreign to his scheme for patronage. A 
rupture occurred in his party, with the majority of which he 
remained; he reproved the revolting faction with scorching sever- 
ity, and soon came to be a popular and formidable demagogue; 
and just as he was essential for the triumph of his own 'side, he 
became obnoxious to the others; they were stung to the quick 
by his ready wit, keen sarcasm, and surprising powers of vindi- 
cation and assault. 

He was persecuted and publicly insulted, and finally in the 
night was mobbed and beaten, first by the faction from his owb 
party, and afterwards by the opposite party. At last his eyei 
were opened, the delusion vanished, and he saw the career of 
madness and infatuation in which he had been groping. 

He saw that men of true respectability did not respect those 
who take an active part in politics; that not more than one-half 
of them vote on either side ; and if they do vote, it is for the 
few decent men on both tickets indifferently — ^if there happen 
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to be any such on the tickets^ which is very rare; that when 
they have real occasion for the services of lawyers, they employ 
those whose entire time and qualifications can be obtained. 

That almost all party leaders are lazy and dissolute ; that they 
have no decent business for a lawyer, and no money to pay for 
it; that they subsist by dishonest means, and prematurely perish 
as paupers or malefactors; and that a lawyer has no right to 
expect the countenance or patronage of respectable business 
men, however well qualified and industrious he may be, when 
his office is occupied by idlers with their hats on, and their feet 
on his table, smoking cigars, engaged in loud and vulgar con- 
versation; and that to obtain and hold the confidence of the 
respectable part of the community, he must devote his whole 
time and attention to his studies and his business, keep no bad 
company, and utterly reject all the allurements of office and 
judicial patronage, and maintain towards the court a respectful 
but resolute course of independence. 

That a thorough education, clear head, and industry are es- 
sential to the arduous duties of a lawyer. 

These solemn sober second thoughts wakened up his slum- 
bering and bewildered reason, and he discovered that his mind, 
talents, and time had been used for the brutal gratifications of 
vulgar vagabonds; and thereafter he abstained from their de- 
basing amalgamations. 

That same year his practice increased more than fifty per 
cent., and he sustained through a long life a character distin- 
guished for acknowledged worth and integrity. When, in later 
days, he warned his faithfully and well-trained sons against 
these deceitful currents and dangerous quicksands, he dis- 
covered that he had hearers like he who had thirty years 
before listened to the wisdom and solid experience of his own 
father. Here was an instance in which there was mental and 
moral energy enough left to shake loose from political infatua- 
tion ; but the instances are rare in which this can bo done. 

With the indolent and licentious, politics is a mania ; and 
even with educated and respectable persons it is sometimes un- 
governable. Persons engaged in these pursuits contract an 
utter repugnance to all the occupations of labor, and loaf about, 
and soon sink away into total degradation. Honorable and 
lucrative pursuits are frequently abandoned for uncertain 
chances of insignificant appointments : and members of State 
Legislatures and of Congress have almost exclusively employed 
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their official term for the express purpose of obtaining some 
other post. 

If a measure of idd, relief, or supply comes in from the ex- 
ecutive or the departments, a rush is made for its suppcnrt^ and 
in and out of doors there is a degrading servility to the sources 
of patronage. 

The competition, embezzlements, and oppressions of a very 
large number of those who have held authority in this coun- 
try, '^ the insolence of office, the law's delay,'' demonstrate the 
same morbid depravity and treason to the people everywhere 
exposed in all ages, and conclusively establish the terrible and 
alarming truth that the free institutions of the United States 
would have long since been subverted and forgotten, but for the 
wholesome, effectual, and triumphant revolution wrought out 
by the people at every election ; and that, although the advo- 
cates of free governments do not attribute to these institutions 
the power to reclaim those bent on mischief, yet that the pow- 
erful and recuperative tendencies of republican institutions so 
enlighten and qualify the well disposed for self-government, 
that they can keep themselves extricated froti the frauds and 
oppressions of the wicked and despotic, when they choose to 
exert their power. 

Appointments are not made from the best men, irrespective 
of party, and for the general good ; nor from the best men of 
the dominant party; but from the best party men — those who 
are the most thorough and exclusive in their party resolutions; 
and this rule applies to their present and most suitable adapta- 
tion to the secret purposes of party intrigue, without the least 
regard to any other consideration. Whether they have been 
consistent party men, or have been over and over apostates, 
spies, and traitors — have recentiy come in, or never have been 
in the party — is wholly immaterial, if then, at the pinching 
time for cement and security, they can be relied upon for secret 
faith and certain execution. 

Mr. Polk was not selected for President and run in by his 
party for any groat or extraordinary public act he ever per- 
formed, or any pretended capacity he had for doing great 
things, but solely because the tricksters behind the scenes 
knew that, by reason of his rigorous fidelity and address in 
executiDg the secret caucus measures of his party while Speaker 
of the House of Eepresentatives, he was to be safely depended 
on for party emergencies. 
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In this they did not fiul, for no man ever served a &ction 
with £uth and loyalty more true. 

What other President dared to repeat three times, and rude- 
ly press back, rejected nominations of miscreant fSftctionists, or 
wink at the oormption and peculation of political £sivorites ? 

It is a private sordid purpose, and not the general good that 
governs in all these party movements. 

The most competent and efficient, with unanimous nomina- 
tion by their own party, endorsed by thousands, will be thrust 
aside for one only known as a politician in the opposite ranks, 
and as a sly associate of knaves and cheats, a covetous Shylock, 
in all the relations of trust and honor — a bankrupt to ruined 
corporations, and a Croesus to his private coffers — if his venal 
character will but suit the purposes of fraud and power. 

From the highest to the lowest, in every age, and with every 
faction, and with all political parties, these have been the cor- 
rupt and cardinal rules of secret action, and they are as much 
distinguished for their ignorance and lack of sagacity as for 
their reckless depravity. 

At the meeting of the United States House of Representa- 
tives in December, 1849, one party had nearly one hundred 
votes, and the other polled upwards of one hundred votes for 
the office of Speaker. Some ten votes were required by one 
party, and twenty or thirty votes for the other party, to make 
a: majority; more than this number scattered off and played 
shy. The parties soon arrayed themselves against each other, 
and each demanded from the other the nomination of new 
candidates. 

If the democrats had succeeded, they would have held the 
legislative control, and baffled the President for at least two 
years. The other party had the same chance, with its execu- 
tive power and patronage superadded; and yet both parties 
were too stupid, or dumb, or ignorant, to see, what every man of 
sagacity at a glance did see, that it is almost impracticable to 
prevail upon a faction to relinquish its purposes, to give up an 
opinion, or to listen to truth or persuasion; that these are 
matters which a faction does not understand or think it has 
any concern with ; that movements of this radical character can 
never be accomplished by the yielding of one side, if the influ- 
ences are equal on both sides, and neither possesses or has 
power to employ alchemical fusions; and also that in all 
squads there are a plenty who are in the market at any price. 
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These obvious and almost tangible propositions appear td have 
been wholly uncomprehended ; and thus for weeks they wasted 
their strength, and exposed their donkeyism ; while tens upon 
tens of members on both sides were anxiously waiting, and 
eagerly watching for sops, promises, and rewards to flunk or 
scatter. Out upon the ignorance and stupidity of politicians! 
Quacks and conjurors, Brandreth and Eoback have bigger 
bumps for trick and skill than they. 

When General Jackson visited Boston, and Mr. Fillmore 
succeeded President Taylor, they had the degree of LL.D. 
conferred upon them, from motives which could not have been 
excited for them out of the presidential chair. 

General Jackson was a brave soldier and a pure patriot, and 
Mr. Fillmore was honest and industrious, and an enterprising 
politician 

They did not either of them devote their minority to study, 
nor to any more reading than was required for the loose and 
superficial rules of admission and practice before the back- 
woods' squires and country courts. 

They made no pretensions to a collegiate, much less a 
finished, education ; to discoveries in science ; to a knowledge of, 
or the authorship of, choice works; or even to an acquaintance 
with* the languages, without which no intimate or familiar 
knowledge can be acquired of the profound research and mental 
acquirements of the scholars of former or modem times. 

An excuse for the former was given, by reference to his 
letter of rebuke to the nuUifiers; but Mr. Edward Livingston 
was known to be the author. 

No one but a finished, profound, and thoroughly disciplined 
and experienced scholar could have devised and composed that 
masterly State paper. 

Cambridge and Geneva would not have conferred this degree 
on these gentlemen if they had not been Presidents of tfie 
United States; and the objects of this servile ostentation ought 
to have refused to accept them. 

Thousands of the bright and illustrious scholars of America 
were thus passed by and slighted, and their deep learning and 
profound erudition slurred to accommodate the miserable vanity 
of cringing demagogues. 

Boards of trustees and faculties, in the arts and sciences, 
desecrate this pure token of glorious fame, chastely and deli- 
cately designed as a just and humble reward to human wisdom 
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and exalted genios; when they oon&r it npon men who have 
never taken any previous degrees in the fomms of learning, 
and whose only pretension to distinction is a transient and acci- 
dental translation from obscurity to power. 

And it is difficult for an intelligent, impartial, and disinte- 
rested lover of truth and justice to distinguish between the 
amount of odium and scorn which thus inevitably enures to 
the giver and the receiver both. 

A negro slave, by a warrant, in the custody of the United 
States Marshal, before a United States judge, in Boston, is 
rescued by a casual mob of twenty or thirty negroes. 

The President of the United States issues his proclamation^ 
announcing, in terms of indignation and amazement, this in- 
aurrectionary effort to dismember the* Union ; and invokes the 
patriotism of the people of Boston, and the whole country, to 
bring the culprits to condign punishment. 

The Senate of the United States wakes up in terror and 
dismay, with a fierce and peremptory demand from the Presi- 
dent for an official explanation of this terrific eruption ; who 
presently reports, by executive message, half an hour long, re- 
citing his proclamation horrors, and all the laws giving him 
oommand-in-chief of the army and navy of the nation in cases 
of insurrection ; and deploring the want of a sword of a suffi- 
cient curve to reach this critical refinement in treason ; and de- 
manding more plenary and pungent capacities for the action of 
the commander-in-chief. 

Who but a new-fledged, vaporing demagogue would have 
made this impudent pretext for popular and vapid display? 

What had the President to do but quietly give orders to the 
proper department instantly to dismiss th^t marshal, and ap- 
point a proper man ? — no cringing, cowardly politician, but a 
true and proper man, with energy and courage enough to detail 
and arm five hundred or five thousand deputy ma^rshals, and 
promptly execute the process of the court, and send his bill of 
the cost of it to the government to be paid. 

There was no army, navy, or commander-in-chief, or Presi- 
dent, or Senate, or proclamation, or message required ; and this 
vapid and gasconading promulgation was an ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous perversion of the national dignity and honor for 
ostentatious display. 

No other President of the United States would have thus 
degraded the high functions of office for political popularity. 
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And this insolent liberty with exeentive duty would not have 
been perpetrated by Mr. Fillmore, if he had been within a 
term, after the expiration of which he had no chance of , a re- 
election. 

In the Senate of the United States, April 17, 1850, " Mr. 
Foote was proceeding with some sarcastic and pungent remarks; 
eyidently in allusion to Mr. Benton, but had said nothing suffi- 
ciently open and offensive to justify the chair in calling him to 
order, when Mr. Benton rose, much agitated, and throwing his 
chair from him, proceeded by the narrow passage outside the 
bar towards Mr. Foote's seat, which is on the outside row of 
seats, near the main entrance to the Senate. 

" Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, and Mr. Dodge, of Wisconsin, appre- 
hending a collision between Mr. Benton and Mr. Foote^ endea- 
vored to detain the former from moving from his seat. Over- 
coming all resistance, he continued towards Mr. Foote, who, 
leaving his place, stepped down the main aisle, and took a po- 
sition in the area, just in front of the sergeant-at-arms' seat, 
at the right of the Vice-President, at the same time drawing 
a pistol from his bosom, and cocking it. 

'^ The scene which ensued is indescribable. 

'^ Loud calls for the sergeant-at-arms were made, and cries of 
order ! resounded from all sides of the chamber. 

'^ Many persons rushed from the galleries and out of tho 
chamber, in apprehension of a general milde, 

" Several senators surrounded Mr. Foote, among whom was 
Mr. Dickinson, who, securing the pistol, locked it up in his 
desk.'' 

This scene would never have been enacted by men under the 
influence of any of the ordinary excitements of our nature. 

It was produced by extraordinary and savage impulses. 
War and piracy seem to be pricked on by the same irritations 
which madden and beat up the savage propensities of gamblers, 
fanatics, and politicians. 

They have no respect for others, and recognize nothing as 
sacred, venerable, or dignified. 

If Mr. Foote, before he put the pistol in his pocket, was 
convinced that Mr. Benton would stab or shoot him the instant 
he entered the Senate chamber, he had no right to take the 
pistol to defend himself with. Such a defence must result in 
a fight which, under no provocation, he had a right to partici- 
pate in therC; or it would end in the death of Mr. Benton^ 
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which would have degraded the ooontry just as much as if Mr. 
Benton had murdered Mr. Foote. 

The omission presently to expel them both, and the appoint-- 
ment of a committee to ascertain and report facts which were 
all disclosed to the notice, and which cccnrred within the per- 
sonal view of the Senate, and the sham report of the commit- 
tee, were an insult to the people, and betrayed the censurable 
sympathy of senators for insubordination, and the selfish and 
private propensity they have to construe these indignities to 
the nation as their own personal affairs, and over which they 
have compromising supervision ; that is to say, to put them- 
selves in the place of the people, to make themselves superior 
to the country, and insolently trifle with the majesty of the 
Constitution and laws of their masters and sovereigns. 

If it had been regarded as necessary or formal to have the 
facts placed on the records, this could have been done by one 
line thrown into the body of the resolution for expulsion, to wit : 
" TJiat Benton approached Foote in a menacing manner, where- 
upon Foote drew and cocked hispistolat him," This was enough, 
and no rest, no debate, no adjournment, should have been suffered 
until their expulsion had been voted, and the sergeant-at-arms 
had vindicated the insulted and desecrated honor of the nation 
by casting them from the chamber. 

It is the place and the occasion, and not the persons, or the 
lives of individual senators, which are to be first considered. 

Mr. Foote mistook his position, his duty, and the represent- 
ative relation in which he stood. His country, its honor and 
dignity, should have been first in his mind, and he was recreant 
and selfish to postpone or compromise those elevated inspira- 
tions for the indulgence of his temper. Bis pride and his life 
were of no value compared to his glorious functions as a sove- 
reign senator; and he was imbecile and groveling to over-think 
them for himself or his life for an instant. 

A servant of the people has no right to neglect or desert his 
duty for his private affairs, for quarrels or duels ; if he finds 
that he has not sufficient fidelity, honor, and self-control to 
engross his whole time and service for his country, he should 
resign. 

Non-resistance may be a duty and a virtue in the council 
and in the field both, as much as the most desperate and heroic 
fighting would be a virtue and a duty in the hour of battle. 
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Soldiers are sometiiDes commanded to stand still in solid 
column for hours, in the face of a galling and destructive fire. 

It may be essential for a manoeuvre upon the success of 
which the fate of a nation depends. If a division under orders 
to take post and receive the enemy's fire should retaliate, the 
enemy might change his front or shift his position, when, if 
either of them had been retained ^ moment longer, a counter* 
movement, under the eye of a Wilful general, might have 
secured his total defeat. 

This severe exposure, by which thousands of lives have per* 
ished, is not less trying to the courage than the resolute exercise 
of unflinching self-denial and self-government, amidst rudeness, 
abuse, persecution, and violence in the foreroom, patient en- 
durance and unwavering submission in both of these terrific 
emergencies are absolutely required for success and victory. 

The cases are entirely analogous, the duty for both occasions 
prescribed by the dictates of reason, and all civil and military 
tactics is that the soldier and the senator shall implicitly obey 
the orders, and maintain the honor and dignity, of his country, 
utterly regardless of life or limb. 

And there is just as much reason why a recreant member of 
any legislative body should be instantly and without trial struck 
down dead by the sergeant-at>arms, as there is for inflicting 
this summary punishment upon a revolting soldier in the heat 
of battle. 

They are both aware of their duty beforehand. If they do 
not think they will have courage to meet the dangers which 
they know they will be exposed to, they should stay away ; 
or if, after they have assumed the duty and tested the ordeal 
upon their tempers and cowardice, they discover lack of nerve 
or moral courage, they should back out, beg off", resign, or 
desert. 

But let them not dare to grasp for or revel in the spoils of 
place and power, amidst the secret and skulking subterfuge of 
treachery and treason. 

And it is mean in them to attempt to crawl out of the re- 
sponsibility of these violations of duty by the whining and 
cowardly excuse that they have acted from impulse and in self- 
defence. 

Legislative brawls are generally preceded by threats ; the par- 
ties are bullies, and require time and patting up for fight. 

Mr. Benton and Mr. Foote had understood each other some 
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days before, and General Foote admitted that he had put the 
pistol into his pocket for General Benton. 

It was not a sudden blow in a gust of anger; and if it had 
been so^ that, like intoxication, does not excuse, but aggravates 
wrong. 

There is no man of ordinary intelligence who does not know 
in his own heart whether he can or cannot govern his temper^ 
if he distrusts his firmness, he should not assume the uncertain 
management of vacillating and unsafe impulses; he should stay 
at home ; by these exposures, he loses all public and private cast^ 
confidence, respect, and sympathy. 

A legislator on duty has no more right to talk about himself 
and his own affairs than a judge from the bench or a preacher 
in his pulpit has a right to gabble about his private agonies; 
and the judge and the priest, with the same propriety and license, 
might threaten and attempt to flog and shoot any one they had 
a spite at, as for a member of any public convention to do it. 

The clergyman or judge who should thus violate the rules of 
good order, and common respect for the feelings of the public^ 
would be despised and shunned as a ruffian or a pagan. 

There is no difference between these cases and the same viola- 
tion by legislators, except that the church and the court-house 
would soon be deserted by the audience. Whereas the Senate 
chamber will never be abandoned by the rabble so long as the 
prize-fighters in the ring are well fed and hissed on. 

These gladiators seem to forget that they are servants and 
not masters; that, while they are in their official places, their 
names should be only used for designation, and their persons 
and faculties as mere organs of representative duty. 

That their allegiance demands the devotion of all their ener- 
gies for pacification; that personalities, incivility, harsh language, 
and rash conduct, wholly destroy all their influence and use- 
fulness. 

That it is their high and solemn duty, in profound wisdom, 
and with anxious persuasion, to forbear, conciliate, and compro- 
mise, and in respectful silence implicitly submit to majorities. 

And that all these things should be reverently and devoutly 
done even at the peril of their lives. 

They are dispatched from the people as missionaries, for pro- 
moting national peace and preserving constitutional concord, 
and not for clamor, insurrection, and revolution. 

It is just as essential for the attainment of success in legisla- 
34 
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tion most resolutely to abstain from violence and force as it is 
necessary, for success in battle^ fearlessly and promptly to em- 
ploy violence and force both. 

In the first case, they are elements of certain defeat; and in 
the latter case, they are most inevitably necessary and essential 
for victory : menace, violence, and deadly weapons are overt acts 
of high treason in a legislative body; just as much as it would 
be perjury and treason not to use and employ violence with the 
most sanguinary and deadly resolution, if so required, on the 
field of battle. 

The man who sinks the dignity of his high and holy station 
in the council chamber of his country, surrenders himself to the 
fierce and ferocious control of his factious and vulgar temper, 
and lifts his arm, his poniard, or his pistol, against his peer, 
could not be trusted in the heat of battle; self, sordid, secret 
self, would burst his craven soul at the bastion or the breach, 
and he would creep away and skulk off like a kill sheep dog. 
' Such a miscreant would have but one course left for immor- 
tality, and that would be to blow his own brains out. If dead, 
from contempt he might be forgotten ; but while living, he could 
obtain no countenance or toleration, and must be held in utter 
scorn and detestation by every honest man. 

Suppose jurors were to act thus in open court; they would be 
presently committed to prison. Or suppose judges on the bench 
were to act in like manner ; would they not be impeached and 
dismissed from oflfice? Would the public allow such men to 
continue in power ? Certainly not. And where is the differ- 
ence, except that senators hold higher and more sacred places, 
which increases their obligations for duty, and that they are not 
amenable to a direct supervisory tribunal for punishment, 
wherefore they take advantage of this immunity, and, like all 
politicians who are callous to the contempt and scorn of the 
people, turn their backs upon their masters, and audaciously 
continue to hold the seats they have desecrated ? 

It cannot be denied, nor can it be too often repeated, that 
a legislator desecrates his duty and his oath when he permits 
his individual excitements to take place of his representative 
duty, even at the peril of his life. 

That it is the occasion and his position, and not his sensibili- 
ties, or even his life, that are to be first regarded : and, when he 
abandons and betrays the honor of his country, for the vulgar 
indulgence of his pride or his anger, in personal' assaults, or 
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with deadly weapons upon his colleagneS) he becomes a traitor 
. to his country, and should be instantly voted from his seat by 
I the members who have witnessed his treason. 
> No personal disrespect b intended to the senators named. 
The statement of the transaction is an extract from the Phila- 
delphia Ledger^ written by an eye-witness, published in all the 
papers, and never contradicted. The only purpose here is to 
mark down the fierce and intractable temper of man ; the reck- 
less selfishness of politicians; the insult, in this instance, to 
the nation; and the high obligation every citizen in this repub- 
lic is under, whether in or out of office, to respect, revere, and 
obey the sovereign people, and their free and sacred institu- 
tions. 

Soldiers and legislators, under all emergencies, should govern 
themselves by the heroic spirit and stern devotion that so emi- 
nently distinguished the Roman sentinels who, eighteen hun- 
dred years after they had been buried alive, were found at their 
posts in the ramparts of Herculaneum, and Pompeii, as firm, 
erect, and armed at all points, as they were when these cities 
were buried up by the volcanic eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. 

At the outset, politicians are too often good for nothing, and 
wholly destitute of the elements of true manhood ; and if at the 
beginning they have a few good qualities, the indulgences and 
practices they pursue soon destroy all the good there is about 
them. 

They procure themselves to be constantly lithographed, and 
slung up in the windows and at the corners, and puffed by 
paragraphs, poked into the newspapers, until every manly and 
proud attribute they have is choked off by egotism and self- 
conceit. 

By these deceptions, they sometimes fraudulently work them- 
selves up into a sort of artificial eminence in the public eye ; but, 
as a general rule, they are decidedly below the second-rate order 
of character and talents. 

Thousands engaged in the common pursuits of life are far 
superior to them. The newspapers are paid by them to get up 
and encourage a fashion to flatter, and concede to them the 
possession and display of strong powers and sagacity; but this 
is false and fictitious, for there is scarcely one of them in a life- 
time who exhibits as much intellect and success as a score do 
in private life in a single d&y or month; and very few of them 
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liave ever had energy and talents enough to earn their own 
bread by any personal pursuit. 

They are generally lazy, intemperate, licentious, prodigal, 
and profane ; essentially selfish, with no governing or control- 
ling spirit of patriotism ; their country is a secondary considera- 
tion^ their ever present and overruling passion is self, the thirst 
to get and hold office, and the hunger for preferment and pro- 
motion. 

The personal pronoun "/" is forever on their lips; they can 
talk of nothing but themselves; the first lesson of decorum and 
good-breeding taught by every intelligent mother, not to speak 
of one's self, or to or of others in terms of defiance or chal- 
lenge, forms no part of the practical or mental discipline of a 
politician. 

Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Webster, Mr. Benton, Mr. Cass, Mr. Van 
Buren, and Mr. Clay, who are amongst the most respectable 
statesmen of the United States, have spent half their lives in 
ostentatious and vapid definitions of their positions, and uncalled- 
for vindications of their public acts; they have all been stand- 
ing and veteran candidates for the Presidency. 

These avowed and encouraged aspirations afford them wide 
and hidden influences. 

The incentive for sinister intrigue is so overwhelming that 
their disinterested and sterling independence is put in jeo- 
pardy. 

Such immense power, and its perilous proximity to secret 
temptations, wholly forbid the propriety of their official tenure; 
and the dictates of honor and delicacy demand that such in- 
cumbents should resign. 

Unless men possess very high and elevated attributes of pa- 
triotism and sound good sense, such as distinguished George 
Washington and Koger Sherman, political occupations seem to 
degenerate, and not improve the character. 

The true remedy for this, and all other evils springing from 
abuses of office, is to break up the practice of their indefinite 
tenure, and confine them to a single term. 

They get no wiser for the good of the people, but more crafty 
for themselves, arrogant, and headstrong. 

Some of these veterans in office have done serious mischief 
to the State; they have drawn in question settled national and 
constitutional law, fanned up the flames of discord, and made sad 
and mournful the best hopes of the patriot. 
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The undisguiaed trath and ezpUuuUioii of all these excite- 
ments in Congress is not that which appears upon the iace of 
the enactments of the parties, to wit, patriotism and right, 
but the fierce spirit of party and faction strife, stimulated bj 
hope, and covert schemes for power and place. 

If any seven or nine intelligent and honest men were selected 
fipee from these infeUnations, the whole dispute about slavery 
and New Mexico could have been honorably settied in tea 
days. 

But, when Messrs. Clay, Benton, Webster, and half a doiea 
more senators and representatives, are rabid for the Presi- 
dency — ^and more than every other man of all the rest of both 
Houses are equally ferocious for embassies, contracts, schemes, 
and tricks, and preferments, from the coming presidents, all the 
candidates for which they are secretly leagued with — how is it 
to be expected that the country shall not be the victim of re- 
finements in plots and frauds by this bevy of adroit and auda- 
cious gamesters? 

The ostensible object of all political strife is to correct 
alleged abuses. All objects of preferment, gain, or office are 
disclaimed ; and where this is the real object, the demand for 
inquiry and investigation should not be restrained. In this 
pursuit for truth, there should be no falsehood or abuse, no ap- 
peal to the passions, or invidious comparisons between the rich 
and the poor ; this is impudent and vulgar ; it is as much as to 
say, and equivalent to telling a man that he is honest or decent, 
which implies doubts, and suggests vindication. Everything on 
such occasions should be conducted and done openly and decor- 
ously, as if in a court of justice, and, if wrong is detected, it 
should be punished. 

Town meetings and elections should be regarded as the fore- 
rooms of the country, and their speech and conduct should be 
as circumspect as those of judicial tribunals. The appeal is to 
the ballot box, the altar upon which all hopes for liberty rest : 
that place of rebuke to the demagogue, and redress for the peo- 
ple ; that boon for hope against wrong ; that bloodless civil war 
and lawful revolution. All this is manlike and noble ; no force 
shoold be allowed : and the man who uses violence or fraud 
about, before, at, or after an election, should be held guilty, 
and punished with the pains and penalties of high treason. 

If there is wrong, inexcusable, fiital wrong; let resistance and 

34* 
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revolution be open, with names and published yindications ; but 
nothing should be done by intrigue, fraud, or violence. 

Venality is so strongly infused into the springs and sources 
of faction, that it becomes a part of its nature and essence, and 
as unavoidable as physical contagion. The most resolute pre- 
servation of health is as soon defeated by infectious proximity as 
the honest resolutions of the politician are frustrated by de- 
praved associations. He cannot be honest, if he would ; the 
force of example, plausible schemes and opinions, soon over- 
oome conscientious scruples. Instances of infatuation and 
moral dereliction so frequently occur with persons engaged in 
politics, as to shake all confidence in their integrity. 

Mr. Polk's letter, and his subsequent conduct about the tariff; 
Governor Johnston's stump assurances and executive tergiver- 
sation about the odious relief bills of Pennsylvania; and 
General Taylor's repeated, voluntary, and gratuitously written 
pledges for non-official deposition, except for good cause, and 
his subsequent disregard of this promise, are startling proo& 
of the degenerate and daring derelictions of all politicians. 
They were, no doubt, in earnest when they gave these assur- 
ances, and they were elected upon the supposed sincerity of 
their intentions ; but subsequent considerations of conventional 
and secret policy seduced them from the path of faith, and the 
world is left to mourn an unexplained departure from truth by 
men supposed to be models of honor and rank. 

These, and similar instances, go far to destroy all confidence 
in the integrity of politicians. 

The whole system of political intrigue is repulsive and re- 
volting. Few gentlemen of refined and elevated sensibilities can 
brook the rude insolence to which public and political admix- 
tures constantly expose them. 

Party men and leaders are bitter, cruel, and brutal ; they 
carry firearms, and openly proclaim their readiness for chal- 
lenges and duels ; from this fashionable brutality there is no 
escape from murder or the brand of cowardice. 

No man ever left a wrangle unharmed ; if wrong, the public 
sympathies, which are always blind, may fall upon him; if 
right, their unsparing prejudices may crush him to the earth. 
It is not, therefore, marvelous that men of dignity and inde- 
pendence of character should shrink from the feverish excite- 
ments and disgusting contact of public occupation. 

If elevated and distinguished minds are referred to as ex- 
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amples, the lofty spirits of intellect and honor, in all ages, 
have been found more frequently in the genial shades of private 
life, or in the temples of science, than in the offensive arenas of 
political strife. 

However necessary and laudable the general devotion to 
habits of industry, and the practical business of life may be ; 
and though there are families and circles in which no grace, uo 
charm, no accomplishment is wanting ; yet it cannot be denied 
that the empire of dollars, cents, and material interests holds 
a very preponderating sway, and that art and all its train of 
humanities exercise at present but an enfeebled and restricted 
influence. If we ascend from social to political life, and from 
manners to institutions, we should find that the endless cycles 
of electioneering preparations and contests leave no intermis- 
sion for repose in the public mind; enter into all the relations 
of existence; subordinate to themselves every other question 
of internal and foreign policy ; lead their public men, not their 
best, but the average of them, to pander to the worst prejudices, 
the meanest tastes, the most malignant resentments of the peo- 
ple; at each changd of administration incite the new rulers to 
carry the spirit of proscription into every department of the pub- 
lic service, from the minister at a great foreign court to the 
postmaster of some half-barbarous outpost — thus tending to 
render those, whose functions ought to withdraw them the most 
completely from party influences, the most unscrupulous parti- 
sans ; and would make large masses welcome war, and even ac- 
quiesce in ruin, if it appeared that they could thus counteract 
the antagonist tactics, humiliate the rival leader, or remotely 
influence the election of the next President. 

It is already painfully felt that, as far as the universal choice 
of the people was relied on to secure for the highest office of 
the State the most commanding ability or the most signal merit, 
it may be pronounced to have failed. The time of the House 
of Kepresentatives, not without cost to the constituent body 
which pays for their services, is continuously taken up, when 
not engrossed by a speech of some days' duration, with wrangles 
upon points of order and angry recriminations ; the language 
used in debate has occasionally sounded the lowest depths of 
coarse and virulent acrimony, as the floor of the legislative hall 
has actually been the scene of violent personal rencontre. The 
manners of the barely civilized west, where it has been known 
that counsel challenge judges on the bench, and members of 
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the legislature fire off rifles at the speaker as he sits in the 
chair, would appear to be gradually invading the very inner 
shrine of the Constitution. 

It cannot be concealed that the reckless notions and habits of 
the vagrant pioneers of the west — evinced as these are by the 
practices of gambling, drinking, and licentiousness, by an habi- 
tual disregard of the Sabbath, and constant swearing — fearfully 
disfigure that great Valley of the Mississippi, destined, inevita- 
bly, at no distant day, to be the preponderating section of the 
entire Union. It is, at this day, impossible to go into any 
society, especially of the older and more thoughtful men, some 
of whom may themselves have borne an eminent part in the 
earlier struggles and service of the commonwealth, without 
hearing the degeneracy of modern times, and the downward 
tendency of all things, despondingly insisted upon. 

" One of the expedients of party to acquire influence within 
particular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of 
other districts. You cannot shield yourselves too much against 
the jealousies and heart-burnings which spring from these mis- 
representations. They tend to render alien to each other those 
who ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. 

" There is constant danger of the excess of party spirit. The 
effort ought to be by the force of public opinion to mitigate and 
assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, it demands a uniform 
vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, instead of 
warming, it should consume." — Washington's Farewdl Ad- 
dress. 

" America seems really to be cursed with some selfish, mean 
politicians, who, through gross ignorance and entire reckless- 
ness of moral principles, add only views of the most narrow and 
sordid character, and are incapable of understanding upon any 
large and comprehensive principle of right and justice, and of 
regarding, with a single eye, the great interests of humanity.'' 
— Colman's Letters, vol. i. p. 183. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

REQUISITES POE OFFICE. 

None fit for certain offices under fifty years of age — Should hold office for 
four years only, except clerks, &c. — Qualifications — Causes of incoin- 
petency for offices — Huckstering politicians — ^Thomas Jefferson's letter 
— Veto power. 

• 

AlIi elections by electoral colleges and legislative bodies^ 
and all appointments by presidents, governors, collectors, &o,f 
except military and naval officers, ambassadors, consuls, clerks^ 
servants, and laborers, and to fill vacancies till the next election^ 
should be forever abolished. 

All officers, except those last named, should be elected by 
a general ticket, and by the direct vote of a plurality of the 
ballots cast by all the white male, free, native, lawful voters 
within the township, city, county, State, &c., for which the 
office is intended, including the executive, legislature, and judi- 
ciary of the general. State, and territorial governments. 

This would not inequitably interfere with a general repre- 
sentation in the choice of national officers, by their election by 
the people of the district for which they are intended. 

The district judges, collectors, and port-master would be se- 
lected by a portion, instead of the whole people of the United 
States, as is now the theory. 

There is, however, more show than substance in this; and the 
apparent inconsistency would be entirely reconciled by its re- 
ciprocal character and results ; for, while the citizens of Boston^ 
or Massachusetts, being but an integral part of the whole peo- 
ple, elect a judge, collector, or port-master, this supposed incon- 
gruity would be counterbalanced by the exercise of like power 
by the citizens of every other district ; the services of these 
agents would be executed for the special accommodation of 
those by whom they were elected. 

Their selection or nomination would be from amongst, and 
by those whom they immediately servC; and their commissions 
would come from the Mrhole people. 
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The President, and Vice-President, and secretaries of the de- 
partments of the United States, and the governors and execu- 
tive officers of the States, the senators and representatives in 
Congress, and all judicial and legislative officers, should be 
native born, fifty years old, hold their offices but four years, 
and be afterwards ineligible for the same office. 

The chief executive officers of every ffovernm'ent should be 
of similar birth and age, and derive theilppointment from the 
same plurality of suffrage, and hold it for the same term, and 
with like ineligibility, and serve out their term of office to- 
gether, so as to secure their harmony and usefulness. 

Where a district has more than one judge, or legislator, the 
half, or the one-third of them, according to their, number, 
should succeed each other every two years. 

Politics and office are used as business and trade. Persons 
in power seldom act on the merits of a case ; the truth and 
right but seldom govern ; private influences prevail ; a friend 
to reward, an enemy to punish, if not a corrupt inducement to 
incite, is ever in the way of impartial and independent action 
with incumbents superficially qualified, with loose morals, care- 
lessly selected, and holding place to secure its continuance, or 
as a stepstone for another post. There is now none of the an- 
cient dignity of government. 

The solemnities of authority are treated with derision, and 
there is an entire relaxation in the discipline and decorums of 
society. 

One reason for this perhaps is that children are not tho- 
roughly educated and prepared for their trades and callings, and 
are not made workmen and masters, with well grounded and 
resolute habits of industry and morality. 

They pass their minority in idleness, and are suffered to go 
into the world but half fitted for its responsibilities. 

Hence the swarms of lazy and presumptuous adventurers 
who precipitate themselves, unqualified, into the professions; 
the bankrupts from every half-tried pursuit at public meet- 
ings seeking office ; the presidents, secretaries, and directors of 
banks, insurance offices, brokers and stock-jobbers,. who have 
failed in business, because they have not had stability to pre- 
pare themselves for, and patient resolution to follow up, the 
pursuit or trade with which they began life. 

No man should be employed by the people who has shown 
himself unfit to manage his own affairs ; a lawyer, a doctor, or 
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any one whose learning, industry, and brains are inadequate to 
command a respectable and honorable patronage, is unfit to be 
a judge, or to hold any office. 

A storekeeper, a mechanic, or^any other man, who has not 
had industry, skill, and prudence to succeed in his own busi- 
ness has not enough to be a corporation director, an officer in 
the custom house, a member of the legislature, or to hold any 
other office ; and yet the most important offices are too often 
given to such men. 

If a man will not behaye himself so as to command the con- 
fidence and patronage of his fellow-citizens, and thereby be en- 
abled to make a respectable living in his private trade or pur- 
suit, he is unfit to undertake the business of the public. There 
is no instance in which such men have not made bad officers. 
They do nothing themselves, throw it upon lads for clerks j no 
system or order is preserved, and everything is neglected. 

The same rules which require suitable preparation for a trade 
or profession apply with greater reason and force to an appro- 
priate education for public duty. Mere party faith, importu- 
nity, and personal popularity should have no weight in selections 
for office 3 the first and fundamental inquiry should be as to his 
integrity and his entire fitness for all the duties and details of 
the office. 

Nothing can more effectually bring the man, and his office^ 
and the law, into contempt, than an ignorant, incompetent, or 
dishonest incumbent. * 

Lazy and ignorant mechanics push themselves into the of- 
fices of justices of the peace, county officers, judicial, legisla- 
tive, and other stations, without any suitable qualification. 

What would be thought of an alderman who committed a 
defendant to prison for contempt, because he offered to enter an 
appeal from his judgment? — or of one who avowed that he al- 
ways heard the parties patiently through, and then entered 
judgment according to law ; that is, according to his rule of 
law, which was the form of a judgment entry for plaintiff, given 
him by his attorney when he took his commission, and in which 
there was no blank to fill up but the amount, in which he said 
he could not err, for he always made the plaintiff name the sum, 
and thus he was clear of all responsibility, leaving the parties 
to their remedy by an appeal ? 

Or what opinion of the intelligence of the magistracy would 
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tsome from a tnal, sentence, and oommitment^ by a josticey of a 
thief to the state prison for two years? 

And yet all these blunders have been made by three several 
magistrates, all of whom wera honest, amiable, and respectable. 

One was a shoemaker, anotner was a baker, and the last was 
a tailor; and each held respectable rank in his trade, but was 
wholly ignorant of the duties of his office. 

They appeared to be very much mortified when told tliat 
they had done wrong; but they showed the law, as they called 
it, for their judgments; and the explanation could not be beaten 
into their heads. 

Such men might do for constables or watchmen. 

Uneducated, and very young men, mere politicians, intrigue 
themselves on to the bench, where they blunder, flounder, and 
expose themselves, to the grievous annoyance and reproach of 
the country. 

Legislatures are annually filled with ignorant and verdant 
blockheads, who bring scandal on the State, and retard its pros- 
perity. 

The pugnacious resolution and impudent pertinacity with 
which these miserable drones urge themselves into office are in- 
credible. 

They visit rum-holes, and sit on fire-plugs, smoke, and drink, 
and drive about with the lowest dregs, get up crusades, petty 
combinations, and false reports about competitors, sneer at those 
who are fit, call them proud and aristocratic, deal out all sorts of 
promises for rewards, and thus, by dint of shameless tricks and 
intrigues, get themselves a party nomination by delegates chosen 
at places, and amidst violence and crowds, where decent men 
cannot go, and where, if they do go, they are hustled away, or 
cheated out of their delegation. 

Stage-drivers, grog-sellers, low, lazy mechanics, jockeys, and 
blacklegs, boldly canvass for and get offices, the duties of which 
they never pretend to know or execute. 

An ignorant shoemaker, hatter, carpenter, mason, and cigar- 
maker, scarcely able to write their names, and wholly unfit, are 
fraudulently pushed into the offices of sheriff, register of wills, 
recorder of deeds, clerk of a court, member of the legislature, 
and even into Congress. 

The uneducated sons of a shoemaker, a tailor, butcher^ and 
a drayman, with their trades half learned, join debating and 
Thespian clubs, spout, and rave about at minor theatres, poli- 
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tical meetings — work, t^t is, half work at their trades, while 
they go through a fraadulent preliminary study of law witli, 
and obtain a certificate from, some hired pettifogger; are put 
back for ignorance; then beg, and urge, and implore, and 
whine, and blubber about, till from pity they are licensed;- 
lick the feet, and do the dirty jobs for faction-men; and get on 
to the bench, where they form collusions, and turn all their 
power and influence to axe-grinding, read the news, whistle, 
sing, buy lottery-policies, and hold sidebar cabals, during the 
trial of cases, which they never listen to, understand, or decide; 
put down, and persecute every intelligent i&an of firmness and 
honor in their way; keep about them a swarm of unprincipled, 
ignorant, and extortionate cubs, spies, pimps, and masters, to 
do their infamous bidding; grant tavern-licenses to the aban- 
doned keepers of brothels, gambling, and dance-houses, huts, 
and dens on the wharves, and in holes and alleys, in open vio- 
lation of law, and against the remonstrances of thousands of 
respectable people. 

Thus, to secure gangs for ward-elections, to make forced re- 
turns of delegates, forced nominations, forced and fraudulent 
elections of miscreants, and caitiffs, convert to their own use 
the funds and power of the county and State, have roads opened, 
and damages assessed by their own juries, graveyards, and 
front lots sold on speculation; and boldly and openly defy, op- 
press, and plunder the community. 

I'hese are a few of the literal disastrous and pernicious con- 
sequences which have come from putting into office men with- 
out education or morals; base-born, low-bred, ignorant, and 
impudent adventurers, and whose only object is to accommodate 
their private and sordid passions. 

Public affairs should not be confided to ignorant men, of 
loose, idle, and extravagant habits, of questionable skill and 
doubtful judgment. 

That office emoluments are so low as to prevent men of merit 
from taking them, is untrue. The competitors are crafty and 
importunate, the people are too careless and credulous, and 
thus too many ignorant and mere fourth-rate men in mind are 

selected. 

Including the Judges of the Common Pleas, the custom- 
house, the post-office, and all the city and county offices in 
Philadelphia, there is not now, perhaps, a man of them all 
who ever made, or was fit to make, by his profession, or his in- 
35 
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dividual occupation, one-tenth part of tj^at which he gets bj his 
office. Some of them are grossly ignorant, and one of them, 
recently, with a salary of $2000, was detected in not being 
able to read or write, except to make the letters of his name; 
his duties were all performed by clerks. 

Let them be respectively named and tested, and these state- 
ments will be found to be true, for the last twenty-five years at 
least. 

Some of them are brawling, heartless intriguers, without edu- 
cation, experience, or character, and have held one office after 
another, for twenty years, without any suitable qualification for 
any of them. 

This is general throughout the whole country, and the attacks 
which have been made upon the salaries and fees of office have 
been prompted more from disgust at the incompetency and de- 
graded character of the officers than from any penurious feel- 
ing. 

The people of the United States live better, and pay better 
wages to their employees, than any other people ; and, if their 
public servants were temperate, just, and competent, their ser- 
vices would be ungrudgingly and liberally requited. 

If the offices were given to none but those above fifty, the 
incumbents could afford to work cheaper, perhaps, than young 
men; the expenses of old men are not so heavy, and they are 
more likely to have their own means of subsistence; the con- 
ference of public confidence at that age would be held as a 
compliment, commanding the gratitude and best efforts of the 
recipient. 

Ministerial and subordinate officers, under-cler]^s, deputy- 
sheriffs, constables, &c., for which maturity of judgment and 
sound experience are not essential, might be given to younger 
men; but it would be safer for all the important places to be 
filled from amongst those whose days have reached the test 
and the summit of human skill and integrity. 

The notions that young "men should be encouraged, and that 
one who has held office well should not be removed, or, if so, 
be promoted, are ignorant vulgarisms, and impudent excuses 
for public abuse, to advantage personal cupidity. 

The community is composed chiefly of those who are ut- 
terly helpless; infants, minors, females, the weak in body and 
mind, the infirm from sickness and old age, the poor — or of 
the most base and abandoned, the lazy, peace-breakerS; thieves, 
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rogues, and scoundrels, of every age and in every sphere in 
life, from the gutters to the gallows; from the altar to Uie 
tomb. 

The proportion above the calamities of the former, and the 
abasements of the latter, are few; and the whole responsibilitiee 
of sustaining the organization of society rest on them. 

This trust involves the occasion for the very best men with 
the best capacities. There should not be blended with this 
serious and solemn duty the slightest levity, capidity ; no selfish- 
ness, or lack of fitness or integrity; no accommodation ; no pre- 
judice of the general good; every private consideration should 
yield to the public weal; and before they enter upon the duties 
of office, even at this age, they should be rigidly examined by a 
board of older, retired, and competent judges of their qualifi- 
cations. 

No other objects but these should be consulted; the highest 
and most sacred motives should govern the whole scope of this 
eminent and aivful responsibility; and the slightest departure 
from its pious execution, however innocent or plausible, shoold 
be universally condemned as unmanly and profane. 

There are spheres for the indulgence of all the lawful aspira- 
tions for gain, preferment, and distinction, upon the fields^ of 
industry, science, and the arts, without the brutal perpetration 
of our worst passions upon the holy vestments and consecrated 
altar of the people. 

As a safeguard for these abuses, no one should be judged fit 
for public service who has not outlived the influence of early 
excitements. 

There is no criterion of the human character so safe and cer- 
tain as the touchstone of time; it is an ordeal by which the 
truth and the strength of merit can be more safely tested than 
by any other criterion. 

Hypocrisy is too shallow and superficial to last for fifty years ; 
and in that period the distinction between the affectations of 
knowledge, genius, and industry, and the actual possession of 
these virtues, will be discovered. A man of intelligence who 
has reached the age of fifty years, with habits of industry and 
integrity, and without a spot upon his character, will not then 
find it worth while to betray his country. 

Until the qualifications have been thus exposed, there is no 
safety in their certainty and stability; after this scrutmy, the 
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opportunitj is given to the public to use as mucli caution in the 
onoice of their agents as can be desired. 

At that age and under these restrictions, there would seem 
to be no sinister motive left; an instance perhaps might be dial- 
lenged of a delinquency in fitness or faith by any respectable 
functionary whose selection has been governed by these safe 
and careful precautions. 

The human temper with the youns is naturally irritable and 
impetuous; the im^Uas sadden audbUud; hope is »dent, aod 
fear is quick, the judgment is weak; the lade of expeiience, the 
keen stimulations of pride, the provoking rivalry of cotempo- 
rarieS; the strife and competition for gain and preferment-Hdl 
these generate overruling excitements and temptations, which 
niching can allay or xneJIow down but the clear-sighted £u;ul- 
ties and cool blood of old age. 

Thus tested and found true, they reflect back on the world 
the bri^it image of their Almighty Maker. 

Enough of these pceoious jewels can be found in every oom- 
jminity, with four ripe years for their children and their couur 
try; and wisdom bids us confide the administration of aur laws 
wiidi their purity and patriotism. 

TO THE QENEBAL ASSEMBLY OP PENNSYLVANIA. 

I received in due season the address of the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, under cover from the Speakers of the two 
Houses, in which, with their approbation c^ the general course 
of my administration; they were so good as to express their de- 
sire that I would consent to be proposed again to the public 
voice, on the expiration of my present term of office. Enter- 
taining, as I do, for the Greneral Assembly of Pennsylvania, those 
flentiments of high respect which would have prompted an im- 
mediate answer, I was certain, nevertheless, they would approve 
a delay which had for its object to avoid a premature agitation 
of the public mind on a subject so interesting as the election of 
« chief magistrate. 

That I snould lay down my charge at a proper period, Ls as 
tnuch a duty as to have borne it faithfully. J/ some termina- 
tion to ^ services of our chief magistrate he not fixed upon hy 
the Constitution^ orsvpplied hi/ practice, his office, norainaUy for 
years, wiU, in fact, h€comefi)r life ; and history shatos how ecudly 
that degenerates into an inheritance. Believing that a repre- 
sentative government, responsible at short periods of elections, 
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18 that which produoes the grettest soene of hMppmeaa to maui- 
kind; I feel it a daty to do no act which shall eaBentiallj impair 
that princii^e; and I should nnwilHnglj be the peraon who, 
diEvegarding the sound precedent set bj an illmrtf i ous predecessor, 
should famish the first example of prolongation beyond the se- 
cond tenn of office. 

Trath also requires me to add that I am sensible of that 
decline which advancing jears bring on; and Coding their phy- 
sical, I ought not to doabt their mental efbet; happy if I am 
the first to peroeire and to obey this admonition of nature, and to 
solicit a retreat from cares too great for the wearied fiieulties of 
age. 

For the approbation which the General Assembly of P^m- 
sylvania has been pleased to express of the principles and mea- 
sures pursued, in the management of their affiuis, I am sincerely 
tfaanhful : And should I be so fortunate as to carry into retire- 
ment the equal approbation and good will of my fellow-citixenB 
generally, it will be the comfort of my future days, and will 
close a service of forty years with -the only remid it ever 
wished. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Dec. 10th, 1807. 

Did the self-sufficient vanity of any man under forty or fifty 
years of age ever make the concessions of patriotism, and deve- 
lop the unaffected good sense, which are contained in this letter? 

The veto power, lodged with executives, is discussed in 
Chapter XIX., upon Governments, to meet occasions of unfit- 
ness and corruption with officers. 

The people should make a law, giving themselves the power 
to veto any officer out of office, and elect another in his place 
at any annual election, before the commencement of the last 
year of his term, if the term be far more than one year. The 
people have the same right to put a man out as to put him into 
office. They will not be apt to dismiss an incumbent without 
cause; they will be more likely to overlook his faults than to 
resent them ; and to be deceived by his concealment of them 
after he is elected, as they are too apt to be before he is ap- 
pointed. This has always and everywhere been their cause. 

There is a prevalent notion that the dignity of government 
and the character of the people require that officers and men 

36* 
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in power should be treated with great personal reverenoe^ and 
that their motives and official acts are presumed to be just 
This last proposition is an abstract rule of law required to pre- 
serve the validity of contract and to secure tibe integrity of titles, 
but mistake or fraud will nullify any executive le^lative or 
judicial act. 

But ikke ridiculous and humiliating servility usually made to 
them springs from a Binister or cowardly propensity to crouch 
before men in i^ace and power. 

The men in office who have received the most cordial marks 
of personal respect and the largest concessiond of confidence in 
all times have been distinguished for wisdom^ purity^ and unaf- 
fected simplicity of deportment. 

It is the vain and the ignorant who presamptuoufily seek 
for^ and demand from the public acknowledgments of official 
o(msequence. 

Whenever officers are detected in official malversations, they 
become objects of public hatred ; all tiieir official acts are dis- 
trusted ; rejnroach is brought upon them, and govemm^it and 
the people should hold the power to dismiss them. 

Impeachment for incompetency, neglect, corruption, or for 
any cause, is a farce. The culprits employ their accustomed 
intrigues, and, with the aid of their depraved and abandoned 
confederates, baffle and defy impeachment. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

1»UBLIC OPINION, CHABACTEB, BUEIJNG; AND SELV-DEFENCE. 

^blic opinion and character controlled by the bad'— Their power bidden 
— Selfieh — Attack ataverT"— Amalgamation^-Not aineere— Extort money 
by pretenaiona of charity, be., inatead of helping the weak, the 
idiota, ke. — Peliticiana— Officera— Pettifoggera— Qsacka — ^Jndgea— Dia- 
tinctiona here and in Europe defiaed— Jadgea and claaaea — Caaea of 
ignorance, &c. — Aria, aophiatry, and force of pablic opinion— Character 
by the Supreme Court of Pennaylvania — No eaeape from public opiaioB 
— Ita fiital effecta — Caaea— Compariaona of mind and morale— CantioB<~- 
Coonter-plotting — Waahiagton and a apy — kc. 

Occasions of great mental anguish come from causes so 
hidden and secondary in thmr character as wholly to escape 
.the observation of all except the intelligent and experienced. 

A desire to have the good opinion -of others prevails with 
every one, either from a generous feeling towards others, or 
from a selfish wish for their association. 

When those who have feelings of mntoal benevolence con- 
cur, their happiness is invaluable. Unfortunately for them, 
this generous spirit is not general. 

They soon discover that but few have kind sympathies, and 
that the world is wholly selfish and sordid. 

The predominating propensities of bad men are envy, selfish- 
ness, and treachery. They capriciously dictate, and arbitrarily 
control ^^pvMic opinion^* They hold secret dominion over the 
timid and retired, who are afraid to resent them, or vindicate 
themselves. 

An analysis of these complicated subjects will not be at- 
tempted. Their general features will be grouped, and an effort 
will be made to mark out and expose their secret operations 
upon the heart. 

The pain we suffer under the delusions referred to is excru- 
ciating and sometimes fatal. It constitutes a large portion of 
the mental and secret sources of all human misery. 

A good character for ourselves and for our friends is of such 
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infinite value to them and us, that it frequently excites the jea- 
lousy even of those who hold a neutral position in society, if it 
conflicts with their interest or pride, and always provokes the 
envy of the wicked and the hatred of our enemies. 

Those wholly indifferent to us are generally too much occu- 
pied with themselves to feel any solicitude for our welfare ; on 
the contrary, they want our room, and if they notice us at all, 
it is with distrust and not with sympathy. So that this indi- 
vidual supervision is much more of a delusion than is supposed. 
Instead of our having occasion to court its favors, policy and 
dbcretion bid us keep out of its way. 

But there is another portion of the world, the people, the 
public, who assume to themselves all the morals, religion, and 
respectability of society ; and under these plausible pretensions 
of superiority they conspire to form corporations, profess patriot- 
ism, philanthropy, get up places of reformation, and monopo- 
lize the offices, dignities, honors, and wealth of the world.. It 
is impossible to shun or avoid them. 

Their selfishness and craft have no reserve ; on the contrary, 
they mingle with, deceive, betray, and feed upon the world. 

For example, they single out slavery, which has been solemn- 
ly settled in the United States for sixty years, as a pretext for 
sedition and revolt ; because it ministers to the morbid appe- 
tites of the infatuated, ignorant mob, and enables them to de- 
lude, mislead, and plunder. 

They denounce the Constitution a league with hell, because 
the States that made that compact were all slave States, and 
would not all agree that it should be abolished by a national 
law, when this effort was most zealously pressed and failed, 
because there was no right to demand or power to enforce it. 

They proclaim the falsehood that the articles of the con- 
federation, which were made by a plurality of votes, the voting 
being by States, could have had abolition forced into it ; where- 
as, nothing could have been done without the consent of all the 
States, and nothing was done but by compromise ; and if they 
had separated upon that point, the whole country would have 
been left open to anarchy and foreign subjugation. 

Absurd as these doctrines are, because they excite and in- 
flame the ignorant, this fanatical and insurrectionary faction in 
the North, where it is said and not denied there are no slaves, 
or fugitive slaves, has raised more money out of the infatuated 
rabble to pay abusive, itinerant defamers, and for the circula- 
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tion of incendiary pamphlets, than would have bought all the 
slaves in tihe United States. This fact has been stated by men 
of truth; and is" not denied. 

It amounts to several millions of dollars. A very small 
part" of it has been applied to the purposes for which it was 
raised; but it has been withheld; and used by the artful leaders 
of this faction for their licentious indulgences. 

They hit upon a popular and sympathetic subject; and thus 
artfully rob the people in the name of charity and benevolence. 

The poor slavC; the widow, the orphan; and the pagau; have 
millions raised for them which they never get, and which is 
used by these wolves in sheep's clothing. 

Thousands are supported in affluence and prodigality all their 
lives upon these fraudulent extortions. 

Have any of these noble and devout benefactors of the hu- 
man race ever had their accounts audited, or have they ever 
made report of what they have done with the money they get ? 

So; toO; the pretended encouragement and improvements given 
to commerce and domestic economy, by way of monopolies; 
banks, and insurance companies, are all of them scandalous and 
barefaced swindling contrivances to rob the people. 

They have in the United States gleaned up, under simula- 
tions of serving the public; more than one hundred millions of 
its hard earnings. 

These sordid and refined swindlers ever have, and ever will 
prevail while the masses are so stupid and cowardly as to suffer 
the arrogant self-love and audacious vanity of the popular rabble 
to delude and bewilder them by ostentatious simulations of 
benevolence. 

It is by these means that they hold despotic sway over " cha- 
racter^' and ^^ public opinion,*' and control the popular feeling. 

If they were sincere in their professions, why do they not 
get up these excitements and infatuations for some object of 
real and practical benevolence, which can be accomplished by 
the concurrence of good men, without conflict, agitation, or re- 
bellion? 

Why not resolutely maintain the universal example and 
dignified reward of temperance and order, and peremptorily 
punish drunkenness and swindling, and crush into the earth all 
rowdies and mobs ? 

Why not go into the alms-houses, and wretched hovels and 
garretS; and hring into the chambers of Christian charity and 
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love the victims of sedmction, treachery, and desertion, and stop 
the awful scenes of frantic madness, infanticide, and suicide ? 

Why not lift up these dark curtains of man's dranken bru- 
tality, and bid the world to gaze with horror on his coward 
tyranny of innocent and helpless women and children ? 

Why not emancipate from oppression, and provide common 
animal necessaries for, the thirty thousand idiots and insane, 
scattered over the United States, chained to rocks in open fields 
and in dismal cellars, garrets, and dungeons; naked and starved, 
and beaten and maimed like wild beasts ? 

Why not employ their burning benevolence for an honest 
and intellectual course of appropriate education and discipline 
to the young, so that a stop shall be put to extortion and plun- 
der to pay for sending children to school from five to twenty- 
one years of age, to be afterwards turned out upon the world, 
drones and rowdies, instead of being educated and disciplined 
with habits of temperance and honest industry ? 

These are broad and pious fields for mercy and benevolence, 
but they do not suit the sordid propensities of these selfish 
philanthropists. 

They are not satisfied with efibrts in which all good men 
may successfully unite ; because, in these pursuits, no room is 
allowed them to oppose the law, disturb the public peace, con- 
trol character, and plunder the community. 

This is one portion of the pernicious rabble that so fatally 
harass the world. And this substantive ^^ rabble'* is intended to 
nominate all those who are in any way not honestly minding 
their own business. 

Again, there is no end to the individual and conventional 
domineering of the upstart, purse-proud corporation, and politi- 
cal aristocracy of the United States, in their efibrts to delude 
the retired portions of society, and establish a standard for 
public opinion and character. 

They run in upon and interrupt, and vex the feelings and 
embarrass the pursuits of, all honest and industrious men, and 
extort from them, by taxes, frauds, and swindling, millions of 
their hard earnings. 

More than one-half of the trading and money transactions of 
this country is carried on by plausible knaves and gamblers. 

There is no end to the ignorant and presumptuous quacks 
and pettifoggers in all the professions, nor to the stupidity, cor- 
ruption, and treachery of politicians, judges, and men in office. 
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There is more money wasted and eml^zzled bj corporation 
monopolies, more neglect of duty, gambling in patronage and 
contracts, and more overbearing insolence, insult, and persecu- 
tion of tlie retired, moral, and industrious, by those in place 
and position in the United States, than in any of the despotic 
nations of Europe. 

In those countries, distinctions and orders are sanctioned by 
immemorial usage, and the higher orders generally hold ac- 
knowledged attributes of parental patronage towards others 
Here they are forbidden by universal compact, but are fraudu- 
lently assumed and abused by those in place and power. There 
the people consent to, and cherish and flatter their aristocracy, 
who are expected to extend to them unaffected and generous 
condescensions. 

Here the people utterly disapprove of all distinctions but 
industry and virtue ; and for this they are sneered at, de- 
spised, and persecuted by the mushroom earls and noblemen of 
the republic. 

But there are no abuses from these sources that inflict upon 
the people so many direct and insufferable burdens as the 
courts of law. They have direct power over public opinion and 
character. 

Of all officers, judges should be most pure, patient, and 
learned, whereas they are ambitious, vapid demagogues, or 
vulgar, lazy, ignorant, grog-shop pettifoggers ; and few are gen- 
tlemen of learning and honor» 

Those of the first class use their offices as stepping-stones 
to higher posts, and eagerly seize upon every opportunity for 
display and popularity. 

A case of this description recently occurred, in which two 
of them had a fugitive slave before them, on a demand for resti- 
tution. 

The claimant proved the identity, and that the negro was 
three or four years before then the slave of a man now dead. A 
certified copy of his will was offered to show that he had de- 
vised the slave to his son, which evidence it was proposed to 
follow up by proof of the sale of the slave by the son to the 
demandant. 

The copy of the will was objected to on the ground of the 
obscurity of the seal of the certifying officer. 

This objection was sustained, and the negro was discharged. 
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This seemed to be ni end to the matter, and no one but a 
poffed up blockhead would have presumed to say another word. 

But these judges were not so simple as to lose an opportu- 
nity to make capital for political effect before an immense and 
excited crowd. 

Inflated with pride and lust for higher office, they delivered 
a loud and elaborate harangue, which went the round of all the 
papers, in which, with great pomp, and zealous professions of 
patriotism, they gave a lame history of the constitutional and 
statutory slave-law ; proclaimed their determination fearlessly 
to maintain the Union and all its compromises, even if they had 
to send to the President of the United States for two thousand 
armed men to maintain the peace and enforce the law; and 
poured out a long and empty gasconade of trash and brag, with- 
out saying one word about the point on which the claim fisdled. 
So that all the amazed and wondering world, after reading this 
fierce and agitating tirade about what they threatened to do, 
that they had no power to do, were compelled to look after the 
" local items^* of a previous day to find out what this cotton 
thunder was about; and no newspaper had independence enough 
to note down that these crafty weathercocks were drawing 
whales and weasels on the political horizon. 
• Such judges try to hide their vapid egotism behind pretended 
display of sagacity, and presumptuous exhibitions of authority 
and power. 

Too many of them come to their seats late, restless and ex- 
cited; read the newspapers; walk up and down; look out at the 
windows; hold private talk with chums and favorites f do not 
listen to or understand the cases on trial ; hastily decide, or 
impatiently pass them over for years, by which tliousands of 
dollars are locked up, sometimes until the parties are dead; and 
insult, slander, and persecute those who complain of this denial 
of justice, rudely adjourn, and quit the court house for the 
streets, and babbling intrigue. 

They do not read or study, or regard precedents or authority, 
and treat the legal principles in every case with careless haste, 
or as if wholly new, and as if, for the first time in the world, 
they were called on to decide them. 

They are governed by no settled or uniform rules as to evi- 
dence, contracts, titles, or personal security, and use their power 
to accommodate themselves and their associates, and to oppress 
and persecute those they hate. 
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Every case is heard and passed np^n as if it was before a 
town meeting. 

A drunken ignoramus has as good a chance for success before 
them as the best educated and most industrious lawyer^ for he 
suits them better. 

What would be thought of a judge who should decide that 
a trustee is not bound to answer under oath, upon the general 
rule that a man cannot be compelled to testify against himself, 
when every lawyer should know that a trustee is the represent- 
ative of his principal, and therefore does not act for himself, 
and also that the legislature of that judge's State had passed a 
law requiring trustees thus to answer? 

Or of a judge who should decide that he was bound to 
execute a statute in force when he was sworn into office, though 
it had been afterwards repealed, and that he was not required 
to enforce a statute passed after he was sworn, because it was 
not embraced by the terms of his oath, and that this was the 
law in all the European governments, where, upon the death of a 
king and the accession of his successor, the newspapers showed 
ihat every one was sworn over again, for rebellion would not 
be treason without perjury, and there could be no perjury with- 
out an oath, and that this was one of the many errors of our 
new system, which the good sense and judgment of the courts 
were constantly called on to guard against Y 

Ignorant and absurd decisions of this character are constant- 
ly made with the most presumptuous arrogance, and the advo- 
cates who resist them are denounced, and their arguments 
treated with. contempt and scorn. 

These are but a few of the individual and conventional plots 
to pervert ^^ public opinion'^ to sordid purposes. 

In their aggregate capacities as governments, this rabble 
employ the same insidious frauds to hold sway over the public, 
and perpetrate the most ignorant inconsistencies. 

They oppress the people by levying millions of taxes in 
profligate experiments for the universal and indiscriminate 
education of all persons between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, and for giving them all, black and white, a collegi- 
ate education, with a diploma, instead of paying for them by 
loans, to be paid hereafter by the beneficiaries themselves. 

Thus far this experiment has been attended with pernicious 
results. 

There has been no improvement in morals and knowledge, 
36 
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and still this visionary scheme is annually enlarged and extend- 
ed; and madly pursued, and persevered in. 

They invert the order of public policy, contract millions of 
debts and saddle them upon posterity, to pay for railroads 
which are used up and worn out in less than one age, and tax 
millions of money on the present generation to pay for use- 
less education, instead of paying for their railroads in cash 
and drawing bills on the next age for its education, so that the^ 
can see if it is worth the cost. This would give the experi- 
ment a fair trial. 

For the year 1850 one hundred and eleven dollars and 
eighty cents was assessed in Philadelphia, for county purposes, 
on the dwelling and store of a boot and shoe maker, no larger 
than is necessary for his family and business. 

The entire county assessment for that county this* year is 
seven hundred and seventy-eight thousand three hundred and 
forty-eight dollars ; of this $778,348, $358,000 is for the poor 
schools. 

It follows, therefore, that the assessed individual referred to, 
out of the one hundred and eleven dollars and eighty cents, 
pays annually more than fifty dollars for schooling the poor, 
and that this assessment, by an average increase of the last 
twenty years, will exceed two hundred dollars in 1870 more 
than his house would have rented for in 1810, without his 
business being bettered, or an increase in value to his house, 
with its constant liability to be burned down by this educated 
rabble, and if it is insured, to be swindled out of his policy- 
money by their upgrown patrons. 

If this honest mechanic happens to live, and work, and save, 
and buy two more such houses in twenty years, he will have 
to pay six hundred dollars for schooling the poor. 

It is upon this class of men that these burdens exclusively 
fall; they are the only persons who have taxable property; — 
politicians and corporation knaves hold nothing that can be 
taxed. 

This is another one of the plots by which rogues cheat honest 
men. 

They call it equality, humbling the rich, and breaking down 
the aristocracy. 

That is to say, the rabble has a right to extort from each 
laboring man from fifty to six hundred dollars a year, to school 
fifty thousand paupers every year in one county, all of whom 
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ought to be at work, and one hundred and fifty of whom are 
graduated in a college, which they are afraid to call by its true 
name, and, to hoodwink their fraud, call it a High School. 

Why limit this collegiate bounty to one hundred and fifty, 
out of fifty thousand? and why exclude the negroes altogether 
from it? 

Equality, founded upon, and ratified by their poor-laws, de- 
mands that aU and every person from five to twenty-one years 
of age shall have this boon. 

The despot who exacts tribute at the point of the bayonet 
is a refined benefactor compared to these hypocrites. 

He holds power and demands its support ; they repudiate 
force and fraud, whine about charity and benevolence, and in 
the name of equality, tax the people for the most gross and 
odious indulgences, subterfuges of oppression, and aristocracy. 

If these abuses come from persons in the plain and private 
conditions of life, they would not be tolerated; but the force of 
adventitious circumstances, with persons in power and place, 
forces the unsophisticated and honest, who stay at home and 
mind their work, to submit to the despotism of these self-con- 
Btitated arbitrators of " charactei^' and public opinion. 

The practice is to concede that the good they do should be 
magnified, that the wrong done by them should be overlooked, 
and that their disapprobation of or sneers at anything is suf- 
ficient to render it unpopular. 

"Diseases of continuance get an adventitious strength by 
custom." — Bacon. 

The combination and prevalence of these pernicious tenden- 
cies embarrass the minds and multiply the mental calamities 
of all honest men. 

They are examples of the abuses which have been success- 
fully practiced by the malicious, selfish, ignorant, and vapid 
rabble ever since the first woman impudently deserted the or- 
dained fellowship and protection of her husband, and privately 
promenaded through voluptuous shades and forbidden gardens, 
secretly intending to throw herself in the way of, and to be 
picked up by, the father of all cunning and deception, to indulge 
in a wanton intrigue, which GOD had warned her to avoid un- 
der penalty of death. 

Here began envy, jealousy, slander, backbiting, and treach- 
ery, and a perpetual and promiscuous struggle for ascendency, 
domination, and sway. 
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All efforts have, ever since then, been employed, by the ar- 
rogance and fraud of the base and selfish, individually and 
collectively, to mar the prospects, blight the hopes, blast the 
characters, and crush the hearts of the pure and honest. 

And, however conscious we may be of the contempt and 
scorn in which ^'jnthlic opinion/' and ^^what people say/* and 
" what the world thinks" should be held, yet there are few who 
are not frightened and dismayed by it. 

Very few who have discernment and discrimination sufficient 
to detect its hollow and cruel deceptions, or moral courage 
enough to shake loose from, and resent and resist ^ its frigid 
terrors. 

We involuntarily permit its baleful influences to penetrate 
into and pervade the hidden recesses of the heart, and control, 
influence, govern, and torture, all its timid and secret sensa- 
tions. 

Lady Flora Hastings, eldest daughter of Francis, Marquis 
of Hastings, was born in 1806. She was appointed lady of 
the bed-chamber to the Duchess of Kent, and while in this 
station, an enlargement of her liver excited rash suspicions of 
her virtue, to which the virgin heiress to the throne of Eng- 
land (afterwards Queen Victoria), keenly anxious for the cha- 
racter of her court, and misled by (her physician) Sir James 
Clarke's inexcusable misjudgment of the case, unhappily list- 
ened. 

The deeply injured and discarded lady, eminent for beauty, 
accomplishment, talent, and piety, suffered under this slander 
but for a brief season in the public estimation, and died, amidst 
universal expressions of sympathy and mournful esteem, at 
Buckingham Palace, of a broken heart, July 15th, 1839. 

A post-mortem examination triumphantly refuted the cruel 
calumnies which shadowed the close of her pure and excellent 
life. 

An insurance company, puffed up with its aggregate vanity 
and pride, was called upon to pay an admitted loss by fire of 
seven thousand dollars on its policy ; the insured was totally 
burned out, and ruined, crushed, and bewildered. 

The company told him he had fired his own store, and they 
could prove it ; would keep his action in court for years ; but 
would compromise for seven hundred dollars. 

The charge was utterly fidse; but he was terrified with the 
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fear of pfaUk opiniany and the thieal agiinrt hk dianeier, 
and erhi^ed to the j^mider. 

These are rich and fragrant banquets for experienced and 
retired rognes to feast upon — ^from four to ten per cent, half- 
yearly diyidends ; own all the capital themselTCs, and rerel on 
hninbng and swindling. 

Another set got a charter for an insorance company on the 
mutnal principle plan; profits to be diyided among the in- 
sured. 

They employed plausible pampers to pump roond throogfa 
the city after the shopkeepers and mechanics, excite their fears 
of fire, show them how trifling the premium and cost of insur- 
ance was, read orer to them de big names of the officers and 
managers of the company, leaye a card with beantifdl pictures 
on it of half-naked women and babies rushing from flames, 
and pompons statements of capital, security, and diyidends ; 
call again; show them a printed policy with large figures 
of $500,000 capital, and charter perpetual on it, and with ano- 
ther blazing picture of a city in flames on it ; coax them to 
sign an application for insurance, squeeze out the costs and 
|Nremium, and then bring back to them the policy, signed and 
sealed with an enormous seal, with engines and other ridiculous 
catch-penny deyices on it; and tell the stupid, gull-trapped 
dunce that now he is safe, and can sleep sound. 

These plausible villainies are practiced by hundreds of these 
swindling institutions, at the head of which are names supposed 
by beginners, young persons, and strangers to be the pillars of 
the world. 

One of these rotten conspiracies spread abroad their fraudu- 
lent perpetrations, until its dignified president and crafty secre- 
tary, with their gorgeous buildings paved with mosaic marble, 
decorated with costly statues, and paintings, and gilded furni- 
ture, beguiled, the public into the belief that they had un- 
bounded wealth and benevolence. 

At length one of their infatuated victims had his shop burned 
out. He applied to the secretary for an amicable adjustment 
of his loss, according to the printed schedule attached to his 
policy ; to which he received an insolent and haughty insinua- 
tion that he liad set fire to his store to cheat the company. 

Indignant at this base imputation, he brought an action on 
his policy, upon which a bill of discovery was filed, upon the 
oaths of this president and secretary, in which this charge was 

36* 
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repeated. The defendant traversed the perjury on oath, and, 
after much baffling, the case was tried, every inch of ground 
being contested by the hired pettifogger of the company. A 
bill of exceptions was taken, and a new trial demanded ; and, 
afber a delay of more than three years, a judgment was ob- 
tained. An execution was issued ; the company denied owner- 
ship of its magnificent office, and of all other property. 

The plaintiff now filed his bill of discovery, to which these 
pompous and fashionable patriarchs of benevolence, and proud 
arbitrators of public opinion, audaciously and respectively made 
oath, as follows : 

The president said that he owned the office, and built it ex- 
pressly for the munificence nominated in the act of incor- 
poration. That the project was got up by the secretary and 
his personal friends. That, when the company obtained their 
charter, it was conditioned that he should permit his name to 
be used as the presiding officer; but that he had no knowledge 
of the transactions, except to write his name, when requested 
by the secretary, who had paid him the amount of interest agreed 
upon for the investment made in the erection of the building. 

The secretary answered by attaching a copy of the act in- 
corporating the company, which, he said, wovdd show that the 
company had been established upon the ^' muituil principle " 
That of course it had no capital stock. That he had borrowed 
the names of the president and the board of managers, who 
had never met. That he had also loaned a substitute, when 
a member of the board died. That he had prosecuted for 
more than nineteen years a popular and prosperous business, 
and had received unexpected and surprising patronage, and in- 
credibly large sums of money in premiums and charges, which 
had been faithfully disbursed in office-rent, lawyers' fees, ex- 
cursions, presents, and hot suppers for his patrons ; and that, 
measuring his own services, which he said were unremitted, 
and exclusively devoted to the benevolent objects of this beauti- 
ful experiment of reciprocal loss and gain, by its pecuniary 
productions, he had regulated his salary by this reasonable and 
just tariff of equitable remuneration, by appropriating the 
annual residue to that desirable and laudable object. 

The eloquent secretary proceeded to make further answers, 
and said that he submitted with his answers a list of the names 
of the insured, a statement of the losses, and he humbly sub- 
mitted that the insured were liable to the sufferers ; that is. 
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they were liable to each other for the losses under the ^' mutual 
principle" recognized by the charter. That he had carefolly 
set out in a statement, also attached the pro rata proportions of 
the ratio of each of the insured, and had sent them a demand 
for their respective mutual liabilities with his commissions, add- 
ed that he was under no security, and that he had been ad- 
vised by his three solicitors and his board of managers that, 
unless these delinquents paid up, their understanding was that 
the company would have to stop, as its popularity with the 
public would now perhaps be so much suspended as to diminish 
the revenue required for its " mutual'* support. 

Then ensued an eruption more terrible than all the conflagra- 
tions of the sufferers. 

A town meeting, the universal remedy of all in&tuated and 
ignorant, self-sufficient, hoodwinked blockheads, was convened. 

Loud and boisterous harangues, and indignant fulminations 
of fraud and robbery, were expectorated upon these deiiounced 
and hoary-headed pompous dictators of fashion and public 
opinion. 

A committee of thirteen (old '76) was appointed, with in- 
structions^ indict and chase the ruffians down to the peniten- 
tiary for life, and, if possible, to get the legislature to pass a 
law to have them all hanged. 

The committee never met, and within two years these cun- 
ning thieves were scattered about in the catalogues of the names 
of we directors of new and similar institutioDS. 

Is it wonderful that even these barefaced contrivances for 
public robbery, when organized and sanctioned by legislative 
authority, should fail to work out and spread abroad so much 
deception and fraud ? and that their victims should involun- 
tarily bend to the force, and yield to the fear of the ^^ public 
opinion'* which these pernicious elements of fraud and wicked- 
ness generate and control, when they hold by their fascinating 
influences, as it would seem, a stupid world in a voluntary trance ? 

A fashionable and pompous operator in fancies, who lounged 
at clubs, and lived in grandeur, carelessly, as it were, to pa- 
tronize a poor beginner, who had a wife and a family of chil- 
dren, ordered home to his princely mansion a $400 piano forte, 
for cash. After being dunned for threer weeks, gave his post- 
dated check upon a bank where he had no account; then 
his note, which was protested; and, after a year, an order to 
the owner for his piano, which was refused. Flushed with 
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brandy, after a five o'clock dinner, he drove down the avenue 
in front of, and stalked into the piano man's shop, with his 
gay and dashing daughter, denounced him as an impudent 
scoundrel for insulting liis daughter's refinements about a con- 
temptible $400 piano, and proclaimed that he would procure 
him to be denounced as odious, mean, and vulgar, and his pianos 
to be badly made and false-tuned. 

Under the presumptuous pretext of fashionable dignity, the 
ruffian prevailed, but in reality it was the open audacity of the 
highwayman. 

The piano-maker was frightened at the menace against his 
*' character^* as an honest dealer, which he considered worth 
more than $400, and handed over the check, note, and order, 
to this fashionable robber. 

Oh man ! thou slave to " the opinion of the world,* and to 
^' what people say,* rebuke, if you will, this honest artist, beset 
in a wilderness by savages ! But thousands of you, thus hedged 
in by villainy, will crouch as he did. 

Few have nerves strong enough to stand the brunt of "jpttft- 
lie opinion,** even though they know and see that it is estab- 
lished by rogues and knaves. * 

These are a few of the instances in which the fear of defa- 
mation, and the dread of public opinion, have crushed its inno- 
cent and suffering victim. 

The skill of the educated and depraved rabble, who arbi- 
trarily establish ^^ public opinion,** is not more successful in its 
brutal sway than it is dextrous in contriving plausible excuses 
for its perpetrations. 

It is wholly indifferent to them what the degrading and infa- 
mous character of the coveted indulgence is; they will be as 
successful in establishing its popularity as they are triumphant 
in its consummation. 

By their consummate faculties of dissimulation, they will 
soon enlist the sympathies of the masses, the weak and the 
wicked, for the public and fashionable sanction for unblushing 
drunkenness, gluttony, idleness, cheating, embezzling, stealing, 
forgery, perjury; gambling in stocks, monopolies, corporations, 
at elections, clubs, horse-races, gaming tables ; suborning and 
corrupting witnesses, jurors, judges, legislators, executives : and 
in arson, mobbing, and assassination. 

When a poor man, out of the pale of this fashionable sphere, 
attempts a participation in these luxuries, he is crushed without 
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remorse. It is difficult which most to abhor — the infiunoiis pro- 
£uiities of mating and establishing *^ public opinion,*' or the 
bratal perpetrations it sanctions. 

The following is a specimen of their artful deprayities. It 
recites some ci their excuses for fiishionable moider bj duel- 
ing. 

They saj that, when men are smarting under severe wrongs, 
they b^xmie impatient and restive. That they will not be for^ 
into the courts and submit to the tedious, and, as they think, 
the inadequate redress there given. That their passions cannot 
be curbed, and that the rigid rules of the law must be by all 
good men relaxed for them, or anarchy must follow. They 
hold that common justice demands that a compromise should 
be made for cases firaught with trying provocations. 

They ask what, then, is to be the remedy, if men shall be 
tolerated in redressing themselves by revengty by mobbing, and 
assassination ? or by the slow and &tal retribution suggested 
and stimulated by the dark impulses of vengeance f They 
admit that both are terrible and fraught with horror; that 
they are reciting wrongs which are held to be, and really ap- 
pear to be, without a legal remedy ; and, therefore, as it is so, 
that, in all cases where the law is not relied on and will not 
be resorted to, and men will have personal redress, it is best 
that it should be had upon equal and fcdr terms. 

They contend that in this dilemma, dueling is obviously to 
be preferred to secret and brutal violence. That both parties, 
upon a challenge to fight a duel, have opportunities for mutual 
explanations. That the occasion is exciting, and it may cool ar- 
dor, and throw them both back upon their consciences or their 
cowardice. That the exigencies of this perplexing crisis may 
check their impulses. That they may privately explain, recede, 
or apologize, without exposure or humiliation; and, if the 
party called out flunks by refusing to explain, apologize, or 
fight, that there the matter will end. 

They say that, if no intervention occurs to the meeting, the 
parties are then placed under the direction and control of 
their friends. That there should be, at least, two on each side. 
That they should be cautious and discreet men. That no man 
of true honor should refuse this o£Gice. That it is impossible 
to conceive how much evil he may avert, and how much good 
he may do. 

That the parties are now required and bound to disclose 
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everything, even their secret motives, to their friends^ and to 
remain silent. That everything is surrendered to the seconds. 
That the ordeal is solemn and searching. That the judges 
must listen and deliberate with caution, and determine with im- 
partiality. 

That ignorance of facts, mistakes, heat, haste, provocations, 
everything, must be carefully considered by them. That ex- 
planations, retractions, and apologies may be awarded, and 
that their decision must be implicitly submitted to by the par- 
ties. 

That if one of the parties revolts he may be denounced ; and 
that, if no adjustment can be made and a conflict is unavoid- 
able, the parties are to be put upon an equal footing as to time, 
position,, and weapons. 

That they must fight openly, in the presence and under the 
direction of their friends. 

That the first fire is but seldom fatal. That then comes a 
withering, crushing pause. 

The blood is chUled. The keen edge of resentment is wired. 
Perhaps the love of life and the pricks of conscience may 
come to both. 

That these results are apt to occur with the calm and de- 
liberate preparations for conflict; when the articles are read and 
signed, the parties meet, the distance is measured, and the 
weapons compared, prepared, and handed over. 

That these are stirring counter-excitements for the courage 
and conscience, and unmistakable tests of the true essence of 
real pride, honor, ^^ character j* self-esteem, vanity, and ^^ pub- 
lic opinion** 

And that there are few instances in which this experiment 
upon the love of life and fear of death, from the challenge 
down to the first onset, does not so overcome the inherent, in- 
voluntary, nervous cowardice of human nature, as to provoke 
a pretext, however inconsistent with the vaunting arrogance 
and pride of the parties, for a mutual reconciliation. 

That, if the catastrophe is inevitable or fatal, the transaction 
has, at least, the show of having been unavoidable, the merit 
of fairness, order, and rule, and of imperious necessity. 

That, however revolting and fatal dueling may be, it spares 
the public eye, and supersedes secret revenge, mistakes, lynch- 
ing, fire, murder, riots, mobs, insurrection, open tumult, and 
breaches of the public peace. 
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That, if there is any better sabstitate for redress for personal 
wrongs, between mobs and lynching, and the law, let it be 
nominated. 

They also say that open war between nations has been ever 
sanctioned by law and religion, and allege that there is no dis- 
tinction in principle between nations and individoals in this 
respect. 

They say, too, that dueling has a marvelous tendency to 
level down the proud and haughty arrogance of man. 

That it is truly democratic and civilizing to big men ; that it 
puts the strong and the weak, the lofty and the humble, upon 
an equal footing; and deprives the bold and audacious of tiie 
power to oppress and trample upon the meek and timid. 

This is the absurd theory of the advocates for dueling, who 
aire amongst the most respectable and distinguished members of 
society, and who everywhere covertly submit to, and thereby 
sanction, this erroneous and plausible, but pernicious code of 
Mse honor. 

Its leading features are recited here to show how the artful 
maxims of wickedness can invent arguments and contrive 
tchemes to delude the humble, to baffle virtue, and to substitute 
for morality and virtue the artificial and pro&ne substitute of 
public opinion and fashion for every violation of law and religion. 

The plain and direct answer to all these equivocations and 
evasions, and open violations of law is that nothing dishonest 
oan be justified, and that no personal wrong will excuse duel- 
mg ; that no injustice or wrong can prosper ; and that, where 
human redress fails, it must all be left to Him whose wisdom 
and justice are unchanging and inscrutable. 

It is difficult which most to abhor: the infamous perpetra- 
tions of the rabble, or the audacity with which they despotically 
establish public opini(m. 

Man's sensibility as to his reputation is as acute as woman's; 
he is more exposed than she is. 

Hence suicides to escape from the horrors of ^^ public 
(ypinionf' and duels and assassinations in vindication of sup- 
posed or real wrongs. 

The causes of these fatal excitements are always overrated, 
and sometimes wholly imaginary, with those who deprecate 
them. 

One cause of this proceeds, sometimes, perhaps, from the 
importance we give to ourselves, and tiie delusion under which 
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we labor as to the supposed nature and character of oar ex- 
istence; we feel and act as if we were to live here forever, and 
vainly magnify the extent and importance of ^'character;" 
whereas it is seen that our " character" is of neutral or second- 
ary consideration with one portion of the public, so long as we 
do not interfere with or trouble it; and that, as to the other 
portion, the dissolute and depraved part of the world, we are 
wholly in error if we expect that they will estimate our cha- 
racters by a just standard. 

They underrate character just in proportion as it is good, 
because in that ratio it blunts their secret pride and vanity. 

So that this enormous bug-bear called ^^ public opinion** and 
^^ character J* that all the world fears and dreads so much, is 
an open transparent villainy, to be despised and abhorred ; but 
still it possesses the secret, mysterious, and demoniac power 
to benamb the judgment, to strike the soul with horrid spells, 
and scourge its earthly pilgrimage with fiendish pangs. 

While we deprecate these calamities on our own account, we 
should be careful to remember that we too take part in passing 
judgment upon, "character;" and, as we value our own good 
name, so, for others, we are solemnly required to turn a deaf 
ear to all falsehood and prejudice. 

One of the most learned, impartial, and discriminating men 
that this country has produced prosecuted for more than twen- 
ty years the pleas of the people in the largest city in America, 
and he distinctly declares that, although indictments committed 
to his charge were all on oath, he was at last compelled to 
place no confidence in their truth; and that such was the au- 
dacity of falsehood, and the infinite purity of innocence, be 
often saw its bright lustre even through the dark clouds of 
revenge. 

The danger of a false conviction, even upon positive proof, 
when the defendant is helpless, and not of suspicious reputa- 
tion, or in bad company, is terrible. 

The numerous instances of the capital punishment of the 
innocent, upon positive, though sinister evidence, have drawn 
forth an able and interesting treatise upon the subject, by an 
experienced jurist, in which convictions and executions, upon 
presumptive evidence and perjury, are recorded with thrilling 
horrors. 

As to facts militating against others, within our own personal 
knowledge, we should not interfere, but mind our own business. 
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unless they are crimes, or we are in some other way required to 
notice them, and then we should hold our judgment subordi- 
nate to the wholesome rules of impartiality set forth in the fol- 
lowing recited decision. 

Character is a relative attribute. It is difficult to fix for it 
any distinct or positive standard. 

It is in this respect somewhat like modesty and manners, all 
of which are measured, dictated, and controlled, if not wholly 
governed, by fashion. 

The dress, for example, of the ladies at the royal drawing- 
rooms in London, is more delinquent, it is said, in the exposure 
of the bust and the arms than could be allowed to an undress 
in a private parlor ; and yet custom has for ages excused and 
sanctioned this apparent indelicacy .with the pious and pure of 
both sexes. 

Personal familiarities, and apparent carelessness of speech 
and deportment between the sexes, are tolerated in some coun- 
tries, which would be held as coarse and vulgar in other coun- 
tries. 

All these traits of character, if not in violation of the esta- 
blished rules prescribed by the virtuous portions of society, 
where they are practiced, may be overlooked as harmless and 
excusable. 

So, too, as to acts involving principles of morality. Man is 
imperfect, excitable, precipitate, thoughtless, impatient, impul- 
siye, and sometimes most sorely beset by temptations, without 
being radically prone to evil, and is therefore not always to be 
condemned for the commission of one or two crimes. 

The decision, then, proceeds as follows: — 

^' If, upon the whole, the general tenor of his life exhibits a 
conformity to the rules of morality, he should be held as a man 
of good character. 

<< It is the general import of his conduct, and not particular 
acts, by which he should be judged. 

" It will not do to take up the decalogue, and inquire whether 
a man is a liar, or is addicted to fornication, or adultery, or to 
profane swearing, or Sabbath-breaking, or if he covets his neigh- 
bor's goods, or his wife. 

" If an indulgence in theSe propensities were to be the stand- 
ard by which character is to be ascertained and determined, 
the standing of all men would be in peril. 

" There are but few Catos, and perhaps the picture of his 
37 
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eharaoter better conforms to what the mind may regard as a 
beaatifol model of morality than is consistent with the relations 
of any man's conduct through life. 

'' This is not the standard which society has established for 
what is called good character ; on the contrary, the law in this 
respect embraces, defends, and protects that middle class of men, 
all the world over, who have a sense of truth, honor, and yir- 
tae, and who are yet not above the infirmities of life, whose 
sensibility as to the value of character is sincere and consci- 
entions, but whose liability to err makes them vulnerable to 
the thousand wagging tongues of this world, whose shafts of 
slander, sometimes in sport, and sometimes in malice, make free 
with some department or quality of character of good men in 
the main. 

^' If the law allowed these reports and this rule of decision to 
destroy character, few men would be safe. 

'' The truth is that it is only in general character that a man 
finds his true level in society, and mat alone ought to mark his 
value. 

^^ It is a man's character in gross, and all taken together, his 
faults and his virtues, if he has any, and few but who have 
some, that form his individuality as to character, and which 
ought to determine for how much it is worth. 

<' Even a man's relatives have some interest in his character; 
his parents, his wife, and his children are entitled to claim the 
advantage, and have preserved for them, whatever of soundness 
it retains. 

"And the hopes which we are taught to cherish for the future 
lean upon our general character, taking us all in all for sup- 
port." — (Judge Coulter, per curiam, in Stineman vs. McWU- 
liams, 6 Penna. State Reports, 176, A. D. 1847.) 

These are liberal and merciful views; the true interpreta- 
tion and practical application of which is, there must be more 
good than bad, and not that the good and the bad qualities of 
men are equal. 

So that, while the line is so generously drawn as to excuse a 
large amount of human imperfection and wicked indulgences, 
care should be taken not to encourage wolves in sheep's cloth- 
ing. 

And it may be laid down as an inexorable law, from whose 
judgments there should be no reprieve or pardon, that all those 
who are outside of this line, which is abundantly merciful for 
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sin and repentance, should be held and regarded as being under 
the specific and pervading dominion of incorrigible propensities 
and irreclaimable depravities, and at open war with all the ele- 
ments of peace, order, morals, and religion, and as wild beasts 
and venomous reptiles, to be shunned, and perpetually shut up^ 
or extirpated from the face of the earth. 

This is an imperfect and transient glimpse at the panorama 
of man's deceptions, subtilty, hypocrisy, and fraud. 

It has never been suitably and sufficiently exposed, and it is 
said that for all these wrongs there is no legal remedy; that is 
to say, that the law has furnished no action, or suit, or indict- 
ment, or other process, or proceeding by which they can be pre- 
vented, redressed, or punished ; and so it is. 

Every intelligent honest man, of patient judgment and self- 
control, must see, at every step of his life, that he is in a help- 
less minority, and that an attempt, by remonstrance, denuncia- 
tion, or war, to put down rogues and knaves, will inevitably bring 
upon him insult, hatred, and persecution. 

The world must be taJken as it is ; we cannot reform or revo- 
lutionize it. We are compelled to work our passage through it 
the best way we can. 

There is nothing undergoes so ma)iy changes as man. 

To the old, this is not so obvious as it is to the young, to 
whom everything is new, for the transition of things being 
gradual, and almost imperceptible, like the attritions of time 
upon matter, become familiar to the old. 

But an intelligent and discriminating person at maturity will 
be so struck with the physical and moral changes between youth 
and age as to be almost baffled by the fact that they are in 
reality the same persons. 

Hence it is that what is pleasant and delightful at one period 
of life is disagreeable and repugnant at another time of life. 

This applies to all the appetites and mental appreciations. 

If these eccentricities are found with individuals, how much 
greater must be the disaffinities with the whole congregation of 
ages, habits, and prejudices. 

A calm and sober thought upon these complications admon- 
ishes us to infinite forbearance and precaution. 

The relative proportions of those with and without intellect 
and morals will be variously estimated. 

That is to say, what proportion of men are in mind above. 
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and what proportioa are below mediocrity; what the proportion 
is below this class; and what proportion they all bear to those 
merely ahoye me<Uo€rity, and those with the highest order of 
intellect. 

The same query lies as to the moral rank of the masses ; what 
portion are open marauders ; those with like propensities who 
from cowardice and cupidity simulate honesty; and what pro- 
portion these bear to those who from conscience are truly honest. 

An analysb of this subject has not been publicly made by 
any author. It would probably be thought too bold by the 
cringing and cowardly. Besides, it is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the majority^ too humiliating for self-pride^ and too 
odious in its comparisons for the popular rabble. 

Suppose it was announced^ from undisputed authority, that 
the mental and moral propensities referred to furnished but 
ten out of every generation with exalted intellects, and that 
one moiety of the rest are but barely accountable moral agents; 
that one-half of the rest, that is one-fourth of the whole, are 
mentally inert, and are governed by their animal impulses 
alone ; and that the balance have no gifts above brutes, except 
the gift of speech. And suppose the same tariff, being applied 
to the moral propensities, showed that each generation produced 
but ten men with moral power sufficient to control their 
passions, and one-half of the rest are under the dominion of 
their evil propensities, and are withheld from open violence by 
cupidity and cowardice alone ; that one-half of the remainder 
are open ruffians ; and that the residue are fools, idiots, sturdy 
paupers, and malefactors ; what would the world think of this 
humiliating exposure ? And bating the transient influences of 
moral and religious constraint, it would perhaps be difficult to 
refute the veracity of this analysis. 

A few appropriate hints have been offered in those chapters 
upon this subject, and, however a full exposition of it may be 
held ungracious or illiberal, yet every prudent and independent 
man is not only authorized but required in self-defence most 
resolutely and thoroughly to understand it for himself. 

No better preliminary rule in this pursuit can be employed, 
perhaps, than to hold towards every one that we do not know 
the outward formalities of personal respect. 

This we are bound to do if we know nothing against them ; 
and at the same time we may privately watch them as if they 
were rogues. 
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Instead of this being wrong, it is an act of sheer justice to 
them and ourselves too, if they be dishonest ; if they are not S0| 
it does them no harm, and it gives us the advantage of detect- 
ing their secret motives, if they can be scrutinize ; and thus 
protects us against them if they are dishonest, or it secures us 
against this contingency by the discovery of their integrity ; 
which last is a mutual advantage. 

To dismiss all distrust and caution, and to indulge in fami- 
liarity and confidence with strangers, is ignorant, humiliating, 
and dangerous. 

Self-defence and self-protection demand that we should keep 
guard, and always be on the alert as to those we do not know, 
and as to those we do unfavorably know ; and self-respect also 
requires that this necessary precaution should be expressed 
with delicacy and circumspection. 

To resent every affront, and to shun and avoid every one 
outside of the line of our own notions of propriety, will prevent 
and not facilitate our progress. 

We are not required to rebuke wrong, or vindicate right ; 
this is the province of government and law. But we are 
required to guard against the possible deceptions of every one. 
We have our own fortunes and safety to guard, and are not 
bound as individuals, by any injunction or penalty, to make 
ourselves obnoxious by opposition even to the worst men. 

Character, position, moral rank, and private worth, we have 
seen, are relative qualities, and must be estimated by an average 
standard. 

So that, in this view, we are not required to eschew and 
avoid persons we privately hold to be beneath us. 

Because, according to the law, they have their right to pub- 
lic consideration, and, from motives of policy and self-interest, 
we should not slight or slur them, and thereby make them 
secret enemies. 

We cannot know too much of the sinister propensities and 
practices of this sordid world. 

Its deepest and darkest mysteries should be secretly and 
thoroughly penetrated. 

Every one about us, with all their connections, pursuits, and 
private objects, and propensities, should, by patient and search- 
ing scrutiny, be fully understood. 

We should abstain from gossip and scandal, and resolutely 

37* 
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maintain a profound silenoe, and aSect an utter igncnraaee of 
what we do know about others. 

Bat the devices employed by them on us may be lawfully 
retaliated on them in self-preservation.. 

If it be necessary for your interest or protection^ do not hest- 
tate to make in with the members and officers of their banks, 
monopolies^ and all other cabals, factions, and ocmspirades. 
They will be glad to prc^t by your countenance. 

They eagerly seek the company of respectable and thrifty 
men. It gives them a double chance to use and cheat them at 
tiie samre time. 

They are vain and venal, a little flattery pleases, and a favor^ 
or a dollar, tickles their venality. 

In all their contracts, they pretend to be bashful, but are 
very ductile if alone, and for money may be used with unli- 
censed liberty. 

Take, for example, a political demagogue, a monopoly, or 
corporation Shylock, the leaders of factions, or any grog-shop 
and gambling judge; smooth in with, and praise their motives, 
and slick up their vanity, flatter their pride, and accommodate 
their sordid appetites, and they will betray each other^ and 
fetch and carry like Indians 

There is nothing wrong in this; it is defending yourself with 
the weapons of your adversaries, and preventing them from 
taking you by surprise. 

It does not follow that you are to be depraved, or to make 
a bad use of these participations, no more than this is to be im- 
puted to a doctor who has administered to an infamous disease, 
or a lawyer who has defended a murderer. 

The simplicity and want of tact and forecast exhibited by 
the cases just recited, of Lady Hastings, of the persons swindled 
by insurance frauds, and the piano-maker, contrasted with the 
proposed precautions, show how inevitably they must circum- 
vent tricks and fraud, if discreetly employed. 

If these victims of public opinion had studied and realized 
the detestable and hollow hypocrisy of the world, the first would 
have lifted her soul, with proud and conscientious scorn, above 
the power of professional ignorance and public prejudice, and 
patiently awaited the sure and speedy crisis of her triumphant 
vindication; and the others would have at the outset evad^ the 
toils of their adversaries; or, if unavoidably ensnared, they 
would have defied, indicted, exposed, and degraded the culprits, 
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even if they had bribed themselves loose by ^^haheai corpus/* 
^^guaMng the indictment/* *^ jury cannot agree/* "ncio trial/* 

or PARDON. 

During an evening session of the Roman Senate, Cicero in- 
formed it of the names of the persons present, and of all that 
was said and done, at a secret and treasonable meeting, then 
being held at Catiline's house, by him and his co-conspirators. 
Spies can telegraph too. 

Washington accepted an invitation to dine with a wealthy and 
distinguished Whig, at his splendid mansion near to the Ame- 
rican camp. 

While the joyful greetings upon his arrival were being ten- 
dered in the portico, the sharp eye of the host fell upon a troop 
of English dragoons, passing round a turn in the road, at full 
speed towards the house, and with great trepidation looked at 
his watch, and uttered an exclamation of surprise, and txemu- 
lously faltered the words, ^^five minutes too soon;** upon which 
Washington placed his hand gently upon his shoulder, and 
complacently replied^ '^ You need not be alarmed, sir; it is I^ and 
not yoM, they are after." 

At that instant, the troop surrounded the house, Washing- 
ton leaped to his saddle, and the American dragoons, in En- 
glish disguise, dashed to the American camp with their prize. 

Five minutes afterwards, the British troop came ; but they 
fell into an ambuscade, with a general officer at their head, and 
were very soon arraigned with their detestable spy, before the 
marque of the continental commander. 

There is no difficulty in obtaining all this information. The 
world is full of gossips, tattlers, and bores j persons who re- 
joice in gathering up, and scattering scandal, hearing them- 
selves talk, and being listened to. 

You need not pump them ; a marvel or a wonder is all the 
encouragement they require \ and even those of the sinister dupes, 
who are acute and wary, and secretly engaged in tricks and 
schemes upon their own account, are conscious of their moral 
inferiority, suspicious of detection, anxious to hold the favorable 
opinion, and obtain the views and knowledge, of respectable per- 
sons, and are, therefore, ever anxious to court their society and 
countenance. They are covertly after your secrets, to use you; 
so that, from the trembling fools always in your paths, and from 
the complacency of the very men you wish to pump and use, 
with the same caution and management by you, wherewith they 
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delude^ beguile^ and swindle the world, yon may secretly detect 
and forestall their plots, turn their capitd to your own account, 
foil their schemes, and retaliate upon their frauds, without their 
knowing how it was done. When the financial crash of 1839 and 
'40 occurred, the best of the monopolies by embezzlements and 
frauds were minus more than one-half their capital, and got 
their stock reduced to meet this disaster; and all the rest were 
totally insolvent. 

After the explosion of the United States Bank, there was 
found, crumpled up amongst the rubbish in a closet, as has been 
already stated, a sheet of common letter-paper, on which was 
entered in pencil mark the initials of some of the ofiBcers and 
their favorites, to whom more than $20,000,000 had been 
loaned, on hypothecation, by a committee of this board to sun- 
dry persons on their notes with collaterals of West Feliciana, 
Yicksburg, and other moonshine scrip; and the sequel showed 
that more than the whole capital, $36,000,000, by these and 
similar causes had been swept away. 

It is doubtful if the debts of this bank will be paid, and it 
is now admitted that the stockholders will never get a dollar. 

Just in proportion to the magnitude of the objects of venal 
plunder, are the duplicity and art employed to attain them. 

For years before the eruption referred to occurred, the pomp 
and power of this institution so mysteriously pervaded the 
public mind, that acts of disgusting adulation were lavished 
upon its ofl&cers, those opposed to it were persecuted, and ex- 
pressions of doubt as to the integrity of its governors or the 
solvency of the bank would have exposed the publisher to the 
perils of being mobbed or lynched. 

Even after the exposure of the truth, such were the morbid 
sympathy and sordid influences employed, that the publication 
of the evidence given upon the efforts made to bring them to 
justice, was wholly suppressed, and they all escaped through 
the rotten meshes of the law. Such is the marvelous and 
superficial delusion and the mysterious and successful accom- 
plishments of fashionable and ostentatious rogues. 

Mix not with them, except to find them out ; to expose and 
prosecute them is waste of time, and dangerous. 

Use them, to know and guard against their frauds, but put 
nothing in their power, for it will be embezzled or stolen. 

The utility of all banks, insurance and savings companies is 
doubtful. The ostensible idea is that they accommodate the 
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poor with the use of the money of the rich, lighten the bur- 
den of individual losses by flood and fire out of the small con- 
tributions of the many, and providently keep and invest the 
earnings of the ignorant and helpless. 

Nothing can be so plausible as these benevolent plans for 
equalizing the condition of man, and nothing so replete with 
deception, or so liable to be perverted to the purposes of dupli- 
city and fraud. 

The poor are generally deluded into extravagance by rely- 
ing on moneyed facilities, instead of their own safe and patient 
savings. 

Insuring is like faro; the fact is that the profits will exceed 
the loss, or the dealer and the banker would not sit down to 
their table. 

Mutual insurance, without capital, rests upon the same specu- 
lation, or it would not be begun, and money savings shops 
presuppose the impudent sophism of the ignorance and stupidity 
of the depositors, which is as false on one side as it is cowardly 
and servile on the other, for there never was a human being 
who had industry to make a dollar that had not sagacity to 
save it as well as a corporation, who, however honest, out of its 
interests and profits will take good care to pay its rent and 
salaries. 

So that the real advantages are not only doubtful, but so it 
is that they are always used for fraud and swindling ; and all 
honest men, unless they are indubitably certain that they are 
under the management of those who are pure and discreet, 
should utterly refuse to touch their stock, and by every act of 
discountenance, discredit and^ repudiate them. 

If respectable men will properly use and exert their influence, 
by frowning down these insolent and audacious usurpers of 
public opinion, they can themselves obtain and hold dominion 
over the popular will. 

By these pious frauds, these private and lawful preparations 
for self-defence, these deadly weapons carefully concealed, with 
the eyes wide awake, but not too wide open, you may glide past 
these artful rogues, using them yourself, and not being used by 
them. 

As I walked by myself, I talked to myself, 

And myself it said unto me, 
Beware of thyself, take care of thyself, 

For nobody cares for thee. / 
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Familiarity with guilt benumbs the conscience and en- 
courages the heart to persevere in wickedness, but it can fur- 
nish no excuse or palliation for it ; on the contrary, it requires 
the constant perpetration of other crimes to justify, conceal, and 
maintain the first sin. 

One crime necessarily provokes, excites, and requires another, 
until the mind is wholly engrossed in shifts and subterfuges for 
the practice of fraud and violence. 

The first unlawful grant of land, and creation of privilege 
by title or franchise, for the exclusive advantage of the few, 
at the expense of the rest of the people, was an act of unau- 
thorized violence ; and its continuance, under the penalties of 
insurrection and treason for resistance, is an aggravation, as it 
is an hourly repetition of the original fraud. 

No people ever consented to these usurpations upon their 
rights no more than they have consented to be slaves. 

They will no sooner surrender a part of their rights than 
they will voluntarily agree to part with them all. 

Whenever this invasion has been perpetrated, it has been 
accomplished by the despotic power of the sword, and the people 
have been compelled to submit to it. 

Whether this arbitrary force covers a part or the whole, the 
principle is the same. The military chieftain and the ruthless 
demagogue, who would rob the people of their rights, by or- 
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daining special privileges;^ and seizing the public lands for 
thomselyes and their minions ; and the ruffian who captures and 
sells his fellow-man into bondage, are alike guilty of robbery 
and treason. And the audacious miscreant who holds these 
hellish spoils by purchase or by succession stands upon the 
same degraded footing with the first cutthroat and kidnapper; 
one has been stimulated perhaps by ambition, ignorance, ava- 
rice, and lust of power — excuses too mean for the sordid dealer 
or the hereditary footpad. 

There is no sanction of law or religion, wealth, rank, or 
power, that can mitigate these burning wrongs ; and just in 
proportion to their duration will be the remorse and retribution 
of those who moisten their hands or stain their consciences 
with the sweat or the blood of their fellow-man. 

It was this lust for dominion, injustice, and cruelty, which 
stimulated the revolt of Lucifer; and his doom will fall 
upon the heads of those who perpetrated his perfidious rebel- 
lion against the holy laws and equal rights of all God's crea- 
tures. 

There is a downright absurdity in the toleration of despotic 
or aristocratic governments. All the arguments and theories 
in their favor are infamous deceptions and scandalous frauds. 
They are nowhere, or under any circumstances, required. The 
reason why they have been tolerated is that the honest people 
prefer their private pursuits to public aflairs, and thereby give 
rogues an opportunity to usurp their rights. And when these 
usurpers obtain dominion, they plunge the people into igno- 
rance and brutal servility, and keep them there by force. 

BLIND CREDULITY OP THE MULTITUDE. 

<< The meaner sort are too credulous, and led with blind zeal, 
blind obedience, to prosecute and maintain whatsoever their sot- 
tish leaders shall propose ; what they in pride and singularity, 
revenge, vain glory, ambition, spleen, for gain, shall rashly main- 
tain and broach, their disciples make a matter of conscience, of 
hell and damnation, if they do it not; and will rather forsake 
wives, children, house, and home, lands, goods, fortunes, life 
itself, than omit or abjure the least title of it ; and to advance 
the common cause, undergo any miseries, turn traitors, assas- 
sinate, pseudo-martyrs, with full assurance of reward in that 
other world — ^that they shall certainly merit by it, win heaven, 
be canonized for saints.*' — Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy ^ 
p. 655. I 
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Arbitrary governments cannot h^ preferred on the score of 
economy, jostice, or morals } on the contrary, they have ever 
been distinguished for fraud, injustice, and prodigality: nor for 
internal security, or external protection ; for assassinations and 
insurrections have most prevailed when the people have had 
the least to do with government 

Napoleon and Louis Philippe were constantly beset by con- 
spiracies and rebellions. 

In the French Revolution of 1848, the government had but 
twelve rounds of cartridge to defend the throne. 

Whether this insurrection was a mob, or whether it was 
right or wrong, it boots not, for it would have been the same 
if a sudden descent by a foreign army had been made upon 
their capital. 

If people will bum or tear down here, and there is no arm 
to stop them, it takes nothing from the argument^ for it 
never was better with kings or emperors. They have always 
been more helpless in times of popular commotion than ftee 
governments. 

Nor do these stringent governments elevate the. condition of 
men by the diffusion of knowledge, reward of industry, and 
encouragement of genius; on the contrary, they deceive the 
ignorant, oppress and burthen the pursuits of labor, neglect 
learning, betray virtue, and sneer at and persecute honest in- 
dustry, and moral and mental worth. 

Their policy is to degrade man and his lawful pursuits. And 
the social and moral condition of men has always sunk and de- 
generated just in proportion as their power has prevailed. 

Such rulers are distinguished for laziness, ignorancci prodi- 
gality, and injustice. 

No prince or nobleman, of the thousands who have lived in 
this nineteenth century, has written a choice and sterling book, 
or invented an improvement in tactics, science, law, mechanics, 
chemistry, agriculture, or steam; or developed a new thought 
in poetry, music, or metaphysics. 

They have held undisturbed dominion over the moral and 
physical energies of millions, without an effort to enlarge the 
sphere of their usefulness. 

No work of philanthropy or amelioration; no dissolution rf 
feudal fetters and monopoly of lands; no release of the poor I 
vassals; no deliverance from the dark and iron bondage of 
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ignorance^ has been Touchsaled to man by these anmnted vice- 
regents. But their accursed lives have been dedicated to ihe 
hellish work of crushing the spirit^ and enslaving the souls and 
bodies^ of l^eir suffering and oppressed race. 

In what is called civilized Europe, whidi is less than one- 
fourth psfft of the area of the w<^d, there are two hundred 
and fifty millions : one-fdurth of the whole population of the 
entire globe. 

It contains sixty-six governments, twenty-one kingdoms, and 
thirty-two duchies, nineteen of which owe more than ten thou- 
sand milli(Mi dollars. 

England alone owed, cm the 1st of January, 1848, 3,000 
millions of dollars. 

One of these kings " is a rawdy^ and spends aU hu time 
with his dog and his gun/' 

Another, old Bernadotte, of Sweden, a French soldier, 
reigned from 1809 to 1842, a period of thirty-three years, and 
died at eighty, without ever having known one word of the 
Swedish language. 

The King of Bavaria said to a gentleman of Philadelphia, 
in 1847, ^^O yes! Pennsylvania is one of ike Slave States: 
there are a great many slaves there'* And upon being told 
that there had not been a slave there for forty years, he re- 
plied : " yes J I dare say; yes, now I remember it very wellV 

Several of these sovereigns are ignorant, frivolous, and licen- 
tious females. 

Of all these sixty-six emperors, kings, and dukes, including 
all the queens, princesses, and noblemen by whom they are 
surrounded, there has been no one of them, male or female, 
within the last fifty years, who has ploughed an acre of ground, 
reaped one sheaf of wheat, woven one yard of cloth, made a 
loaf of bread, written a book that has been read, or composed a 
song or a bar of music that has been sung. 

A more listless, stupid, ignorant, debauched race of beings 
than these spent-out, idiotic miscreants has never existed. 

A fair sample of their chaste and royal aspirations has re- 
cently been discovered by the ripped-open closets of the Louvre. 

The studied, obscene, and impatient projects for premature 
virility and incestuous propagation, disclosed by the written cor- 
respondence of the " Citizen King^* of France to his own 
daughter, would for ever blast the name of a slave-driver or a 
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Montesquieu, in his "Spirit of Laws," vol. i. p. 25, says: 
"I venture to affirm that in a monarchy it is extremely difficult 
for the people to be virtuous. 

"Let us compare what the historians of all ages have asserted 
concerning the courts of monarchs ; let us recollect the conver- 
sation and sentiments of people of all countries in respect to 
the wretched character of courtiers; and we shall find that these 
are not airy ^culations, but truths confirmed by a sad and 
melancholy experience. 

" Ambition in idleness, meanness mixed with pride, a desire 
of riches without industry, aversion to truth, flattery, perfidy, 
violation of engagements, contempt of civil duties, fear of the 
prince's virtue, hope from his weakness, but, above all, a per- 
petual ridicule cast upon virtue, are, I think, the characteristics 
by which most courtiers in all ages and countries have been 
constantly distinguished. 

"Now it is exceedingly difficult for the leading men of the 
nation to be knaves, and the inferior sort to be honest ; for the 
former to be cheats, and the latter to rest satisfied with being 
only dupes. 

" But, if there should chance to be some unlucky honest man 
among the people. Cardinal Richelieu, in his political testament, 
seems to hint that a prince should take care not to employ him, 
or to employ men of mean extraction, for they are too rigid and 
morose. 

" So true is it that virtue is not the spring of monarchical 
government." 

There is no irresponsibility to the people, no concealment 
from the public, no pomp or show, no assumptions of sanctified 
power, divine right, or holy unction, that can longer blind and 
delude the people upon this subject. 

There is everywhere a broadcast prevalence of knowledge 
and good common sense that enables the world to appreciate 
the fact that the whole contrivance of hereditary and feudal 
aristocracy is an impudent plot; and that the people in future 
will be their own masters, and so organize their governments 
that the blood and waste time of these expensive revolutions 
shall be substituted for fixed periods for change, at which all 
delegated power shall return back to its original source, and 
new servants be appointed by the people, in their aggregate and 
primitive capacities. 

This first great practical guarantee and safeguard of a repub- 
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lican government consists in having all offioers, civil and judi- 
<aal, horn the highest to the lowest, elected directly by the peo> 
plOy for short terms, with a mere compensation, and an onyield* 
ing law of disqualification for a second term for the same office, 
and the power to veto out of office. There should not be, with 
any one, official patronage. 

The human heart is selfish. Few die, and none resign. The 
second taste for office is stronger than the first ; and the sophism 
is urged that experienced agents should not be disturbed. 

The officer soon fmcies the office his own, and his constituents 
his slaves. 

Arrogance, oppression, and peculation obtain a footing which 
nothing can purge out or uproot but revolt or revolution, or the 
chastening and practical substitutes of democratic institutions. 

These express reservations should be engrafted upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and of every State in the Union, 
and they should be absolute and perpetual. 

Let those bent on and rabid for office rotate, if the people 
will suffer such vermin to abide in place; but never let them 
hold the same office twice. 

There would then be no truckling to incumbents, nor frauds 
by those in office to secure their re-election. 

No freeman should be required to obey any officer, or submit 
to any law put upon him by the arbitrary ^nll of another, nor 
to acknowledge or obey any authority, but that which has been 
ordained and chosen by a majority of the whole community in 
which he lives, and where all have had an equal right and chance 
to vote. 

K the people are competent to choose their presidents and 
vice-presidents, governors, members of legislature, sheriffs, and 
aldermen, why are they not capable of selecting tlieir senators, 
judges, and all other officers? 

There should be no government functionaries independent of 
the people. 

The creation and authority of officers who are independent of 
the people engender jealousy and distrust with the people, and 
resentment and defiance with the officers. 

The natural propensity with such officers is to place themselves 
above the people, and to use all their power to keep the people 
under them. They naturally become idle, dissolute, and oppres- 
sive, and impose upon the people labor, poverty, and extortion. 

The picture of a paternal monarch benignantly holding only 
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the interests of his sabjeots m view, with a snperior capacity to 
know their wants, and magnaniiDity to dispeose even-h&nded 
justice, is a fictitious creation of the imagination. 

All men are alike in the sordid and nnister lust for sway and 
control; and just in proportion to ih&r opportimities will they 
abuse power. 

Officers thoft ekected cannot screen thcsnsehres behind an ex- 
ecutive, or a life or hereditary commission. Nor will the people 
have occasion to fear their own appointees who hold power 
directly from their constituents, and with but a brief and limited 
tenure of office. 

The great evil with g&vemment is that the people are too apt 
to be daazled with its^ parades and pageantry, and too prone to 
allow too much government, and that those in place never £ul 
to take advantage of these public propensities. 

An honest and vigilant police^ competent and just judges, and 
impartial jurymen, are pretty much all that is required in time 
of peace for dvil government ; and in time of war, a free people 
widi good officers will do the rest. 

Presidents and governors should be plain old gentlemen, with- 
out any patronage; Congress should sit but three or four months 
every two years. 

The State legislators should meet but once in two years, and 
sit but two months. 

They should have no power to create corporations, grant privi- 
leges of any description, or borrow money; all these matters 
should be left to the people. They should hold their offices for 
a short term, and be ineligible to the same office again. 

To whom docs this whole matter belong? Whose business 
is it but ike people's? Who shall dare to dictate to the people^ 
or say that one man who has been elected governor of & State 
can therefore better choose a judge for a county one or two 
hundred miles off, than the people of that county themselves ? 

The idea is ridiculous and false, and its indulgence has dis- 
closed, all over the United .States, flagrant abuses of executive 
power, judicial arrogance, ignorance, and oppression. 

A jud^e should be elected for three or lour years only, and 
ineligible to the same office for a second term. 

The people should have power to veto and turn out by ballot 
any of their officers, and elect others in their, place at any an- 
nual election. 

Why not? Are they afraid of popular anarchy? Who 
dares to doubt the integrity of the people? Have they not 
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ruled here for sixtj years in nearly all things directly ? and 
why not now make the system perfect ? 

The popular choice in all things is the trae foundation of 
freedom^ Uie political balance-wheel of all free goyemments. It 
secures the public peace and forbearance against abuse and 
oppression, because the people know that the incumbents are 
of their own choice, and that they will soon go out. 

This would stop strife and contention for office, encourage 
honest zeal for the public service, and put back and supersede 
the unfit. 

The whole scheme would then quietly and imperceptibly 
move on from year to year, as the feelings, the wants, the 
opinions, and the lives of men change and succeed each other. 

And why not ? Shall not man choose his home, his pursuits, 
and his altar ? 

And in all these abrogate or change, as his taste, his interest, 
his hopes, and his riper judgment may ordain Y 

He is made in God's image; and may he not, with God's aid, 
do as he will ? 

We are all bom equal, and all governments were at first 
free. 

Shall one man with force set himself over another ? 

Has Gkxl permitted or ordered this ? 

Has man agreed to it ? 

Man has never consented to, nor can he be arbitrarily ruled. 

Liberty is unalienable. All power is primarily with the 
people. 

Even despots acknowledge this primitive law of nature, and 
preface their installation to power by the infamous deception 
of a pretended election or sufirage, by a conspiracy of corrupt 
and perjured nobles or soldiers. And to magnify this detest- 
able fraud, they profanely arrogate Divine nomination, and 
with royal pomp and regal grandeur take what they impiously 
call the holy unction. 

Is a king imbued with more knowledge, or powers of search, 
or larger benevolence, than other men ? Is he immutable ? 
With faculties to adopt all things by rules of sure and exact 
right? 

What would be the burst of scorn by the people of the 
United States, if any of their presidents — even if he possessed 
all the virtues of the whole twelve they have had, without any 
of their foibles^-had told the people that he held his office 

38* 
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from above, and warned them not to profane his holy heri- 
tage from heaven ? 

Yet here, in this enlightened era of the world^ in 1848, the 
Eang of Pmsffla arrogantly proclaimed to his subjects, who 
demand a free constitution-— 

'^ I know that I am indebted to God oviy {ott my crown, and 
that I have a right to say, let him who touches it beware P 

There is a singular evidence of this barbarous and malignant 
spirit of monarchical and aristocratic power in the wars which 
consumed the lives and the treasures of Europe from 1790 to 
1814. 

Its disastrous consequences should warn the people of the 
United States against ail wars except those which are essential 
for national defence and vindication. 

The illustration referred to is as follows : — 

" The net produce of twenty years of war : 

" French levies of June 24, 1791, 160,000 men ; Sept. 

1792, 100,000 ; February 24, 1793, 300,000 ; April 16, 

1793, 30,000; requisition of August 16th, 1793, 1,050,000; 
conscriptions of 3 Vend, an VII., 190,000 ; 28 Germin, an 
VII., 160,000; 24 Messidor, an VH., 110,000; 28 Floreal, 
an X., 120,000; 6 Floreal, an XI., 120,000 ; ditto an XH., 
60,000; 8 Nivose, an XIIL, 60,000; 27 Nivose, an XHI., 
60,000; 2 Vend, an XIV., 80,000 ; ^Dec. 16, 1806, 80,000 ; 
April 7, 1807, 80,000 ; Jan. 21, 1808, 80,000 ; Sept. 10, 

1808, 80,000; Sept. 12, 1808, 80,000 ; Jan. 1, 1807, 80,600; 
April 26, 1809, 40,000 ; Oct. 6, 1809, 36,000 ; Dec. 18, 

1809, 120,000 ; same day, 40,000 ; Sept. 1, 1812, 120,000 ; 
Jan. 11, 1813, 360,000 ; April 3, 1817, 180,000 ; Aug. 
24,1813,30,000; Oct. 9,1813,280,000; Nov. 16, 1813, 
800,000 ; total, 4,666,000. 

"Napoleon, for his part, obtained by the conscription 
2,276,000 men. In 1792, France had, as now, 86 depart- 
ments. The conquests of the Republic gave her, in two years, 
the Rhine and the Alps for frontiers. From 1794 to 1800, 
the number of her departments was increased by 19, and maae 
106. Napoleon, in 1806, joined to France Holland, Maritime 
Germany, and half of Italy; created 27 new departments; 
France then having 132. 

"In 1814, France was reduced to her old limits of 1790; 
and from her were taken Marienberg, Philippeville, and Lan- 
dau. Such, then, was the net produce of twenty years' gi- 
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gantic wars, heroic efforts, immeasurable sacrifices; and blood- 
shed on every battle-field of Europe." 

The sophisms of tyrants are as cruel and profane as they 
are untrue. Hereditary rulers, instead of holding superhu- 
man virtues, are, from the very nature of their occupations and 
impulses, in all these respects, inferior to the average standard 
of other men. 

Are kings and nobles so sanctified by Heaven, when they be* 
gin their reign, that they will not relax in fitness or faith ? An 
the people and their wants to undergo no changes ? and, if 
they do, are their masters, by miraculous inspiration, to hav« 
the power to see and appreciate all the mutations of time and 
mind ? Is the slightest opposition to these bigoted and pro* 
fietne plots of barbarism, blasphemy and treason ? 

Are those who aspire to freedom to be denounced as rebels 
against Gtxl and his holy servants ? 

The curse of man and God has smitten down these frauds. 

The free and independent millions who inhabit in peace and 
^ safety the plains and valleys of the United States will say, if 
their public services are better performed by those long in, or 
those but recently placed in, office. 

Whether their battles have been better fought by standing 
armies or volunteers ; or their laws have been better expounded 
and more faithfully administered by those who hold their com- 
missions from executive selection for life, or those whose fresh 
authority from the people stimulates them to activity and manly 
usefulness. 

That government is the best which is least seen, and known, 
and felt by the people. Its patronage should not be made a 
matter of personal advantage under any pretext. 

The people want no government except that which is essen- 
tial for establishing settled guarantees for life, liberty, and 
safety, and uniform rules for the protection of the titles to and 
possession of property, and the definition and enforcement of 
contracts. 

They wish to be let alone, and suffered to mind their own 
affairs, and live in peace. 

There really is no other government than this in the United 
States, except it be in the decrees and judgments of the courts. 
And if it were not that at least twelve jurymen, from the body 
of the people, stand by at the trial of every cause, these places 
of power would be abolished. For it has come to pass that 
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but little confidence can be placed in the integrity or wisdom 
of our rulers. 

From the pastoral ages, through all the channels of hu- 
man intercourse, there has not been the community of shep- 
herds, fishermen, hunters,- husbandmen, whether warlike or 
pacific, savage or benevolent, religious or infidel, which have 
not been prepared for, and by the instinct of a common fra- 
ternity, have organized a mutual compact for defence from 
without, and the effectual restraint of turbulence from within. 

There is salt in the earth, or it would not bloom and blos- 
som. 

There is more intrinsic strength and power with the good 
than the bad men ; more force with honor, industry, and reli- 
gion than there is with knavery, idleness, and profanity ; or the 
cords of society would be forever cut asunder. 

These conservative elements are not with the rabble, but 
with the few who are virtuous. 

For ten righteous men a city would have been saved. 

The way of the transgressor is hard ; and it is written : ''Be 
ture that ivy sins wiU find thee outJ' 

These searching, sacred, ever-present truths subdue the 
hearts and overawe the consciences of the depraved multitude, 
with reverence for right and dread of wrong. 

The inherent aspirations of all honest men are for peace; 
and, except in seasons of tumult and violence, the moral force 
of their example must prevail. 

There is no mysterious charm in government ; it consists in 
resenting and resisting all unjust aggressions from without, and 
confining, or removing from within, all who will disturb the 
public repose. 

If the inhabitants of each township, city, county, and State 
will mind their own affairs, and compel their neighbors to mind 
theirs, make their own laws, quietly submit to the decision 
of honest majorities, combine by solemn covenants for the 
protection of their own skill and labor, choose all their own 
officers afresh every two or three years, thoroughly discipline 
with right habits, and educate their children, lift up and en- 
courage honest labor, blend it with science and ^knowledge, 
tolerate religion, repudiate all monopolies and all distinctions 
but those of industry, genius, patriotism, and honor ; do these 
things, and no more, and there can be no better model of 
a civil government. 
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The republican patriots of the American Reyolution were 
sneered at and derided for their sturdy faith in the great ex- 
periment of a free government. Some of them fear^ to cast 
loose the reins of power, and urged the adoption of heredi- 
tary (^ces and stringent - prerogatives as essential to guard 
against the alleged inability of the people to' govern them- 
selves. 

All the aristocracy of Europe scofifed and jeered at this 
humble conlarivance io€ freedom and equality. 

But this bold and glorious experiment has been, for more 
than half a century, fairly and kiumphantly tested. 

It is said that, since the adoption of the Constitution, the 
United States have spent more than six hundred and eighty-five 
millions of dollars in wars for the vindication of their liberties; 
and still they have no standing army, owe less money, and 
are the richest and freest nation on the globe. 

Who fears to trust, who is afraid of the people ? 

Who is there in tMs country that is not more secure in his 
person^ his prq)erty, and his religion, than he could be in any 
other part of the world ? 

If these fundamental political elements, heretofore denounced 
as radical and agrarian, of annual elections, ineligibility for a 
second term, and vetoing out those in office, could now be 
voted for in flat Saxon, th^y would obtain a majority of mil- 
lions, and no man would dare to vote publicly against them. 

As to the elections and their results, it is the same whether 
every man of full age, or every tenth or hundredth man, votes. 
We are all much more alike than we pretend to be. There ar« 
but seldom more than two or three different opinions upon any 
question, however important. 

Generally but two parties, two candidates for President, 
sometimes three. It is so now with the entire French people^ 
really but two parties : the Anarchists, not being entitlea to 
be recognized as a legitimate party ; and the rest being Bepub- 
licans or Monarchists. 

So that the practical effect of proper suffrage would be th« 
same, whether every man voted or the choice was left to ten 
or a hundred men in each county ; with this difference, that, by 
permitting all honest, lawful men to vote, all are made prond, 
and go home happy. 

The poor and the humble find, in this high and noble act of 
sovereign power, an elevated and cheering inspirati(m of honest 
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patriotism that puts them upon the same glorious platform of 
republican equality with the rich and the great, and reconciles 
them to bear with patience and hope the uneven changes of 
their weary lot. 

All the feudal lands and property of the nobility and of 
sovereigns everywhere should be confiscated and sold for the 
public benefit. This is a legitimate incident of every revolu- 
tion. After the battle of Hastings, the lands were portioned 
out by William to his subordinate cutthroats, whose progeny 
still hold them by violence^ Their restoration would but place 
the people of England where they were when robbed, with this 
difference, that the robbers have had the use of the lands, and 
have held the people in bondage for nearly eight hundred years. 

The North American provinces, upon this same principle^ 
made similar confiscations, and Pennsylvania thus appropriated 
the proprietary rights. Although William Penn had formally 
bought his lands from the Indians, this was held to be a nomi- 
nal purchase ; and the confiscation was principally predicated 
upon the super-arrogant grant made to Governor Penn under 
the royal charter. 

Every inch of ground and every particle of property thus 
held should be seized and forfeited to the people and sold, as 
if it were public domain, and the proceeds applied to the com- 
promise and settlement of the public debt. 

All orders and titles, and their scandalous franchises, per- 
quisites, rack-rents, and pensions, should be banished ; and all 
entailments and feudal tenures, property qualifications, imd 
privileges should be for ever abolished ; and the whole race ci 
Adam should be once more cast loose upon the broad bosom of 
our common mother earth, to work their passage through life, 
unaided and unrestrained by everything but exact and equal 
justice, and with no disfranchisements or privileges except that 
which comes from wickedness and virtue. 

The sword should never be used but to defend and redress 
the people, not their rulers ; and no man should be allowed 
any advantage over another but that which is acquired by and 
conceded to industry, honor, and wisdom. All the people 
should govern in everything, and no man should hold ofi&ce or 
place one hour after his electors shall have regularly pluralized 
their dissent to, and their want of faith in, him. 

Upon the exile and death of Tarquinius, the last king of 
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Bome^ and the resignation of Valerius their last dictator, the 
people established a republic. 

The essential elements of this form of government were a 
senate, who passed laws, and the tribunes of the people, who 
sat at the door of the senate chamber, and to whom the laws 
were sent for approval or veto. If the tribunes did not concur, 
they wrote upon the bill " we forbid/' 

These tribunes were the immediate representatives of the 
people; and to secure them safety and independence, their 
persons were declared sacred, and whosoever offered the least 
violence to the person of a tribune was declared accursed, his 
estates were to be confiscated, and he himself might be killed 
with impunity. And all the Eomans engaged themselves in 
their own name and that of their posterity never to repeal this 
law. 

To this reservation of popular power, perhaps, may be ascribed 
the duration of the Koman Bepublic for a period of more than 
four hundred and sixty years. And its downfall came from the 
corruptions now deprecated. 

The people have been robbed of this primitive and primary 
exercise of authority, and by an artful fraud it has been given 
to their chief ruler, under the impudent pretence that he is the 
immediate representative and safeguard of the people. 

The sovereign authority of every government may at a nod 
remove any officer, and veto any law passed by the people. 

The President of the United States can, by a dash of the 
pen, and without cause, turn out every member of his execu- 
tive and diplomatic corps, and strike every commission from 
the roll of the army and navy. For this there is no redress or 
appeal. Whenever the balance of feeling, or the majority of 
thoughts, or the weight of objections, preponderates against the 
dependents of this irresponsible and supreme power, they are 
dismissed. 

There is no diflference between this exercise of authority by 
one man for the people, and the same thing being done by the 
people themselves, except that they have original and supreme 
power, whereas the executive authority is secondary, and 
wholly derived from the people. 

The majority of the people, with their preponderating reasons ' 
and votes, would perhaps be as near right as the majority of 
the reasons of one man. 
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This annihilaticm veto, this arbitrary fiat; is now exolusiTely 
allowed to a single man. The people have no such power. 

And it is high time that thej should take this power of veto- 
ing laws from Sieir executive officers, and give it to a committee 
or tribune of three or five men, of at least fifty years of age^ 
chosen, by a general vote of the people, for this special purpose, 
every two or three years ; and tiiat the people should have the 
same power to vote out, as to T(Ae in, all their officers. This 
question in that connection is discussed in Chapter XYILi 
on the Requisites for Office. 

Capt. Ford, in his Duchess of Baden (chap, x, page 67), 
reports a conversation in 1793, at a dinner party of the late 
Chief Justice McKai^e, in Philadelphia, between the judge^ 
Gov. Mifflin, Cole, Timothy Pickering, and others, in which tiM 
judge maintained, with much confidence, the opinion, that the 
free institutions of the United States would wholly guard 
against the abuses of governments where a nobility and other 
privileged orders prevail. Whereupon, one <^ the company 
suggested whether a republican government would not be apt 
to open a wide door for adroit factions and corrupt speculators, 
by corporation monopolies and fraudulent jobbing in lands, 
merchandize, and stocks, to swindle and plunder the people 
out of their labor and their rights, as much as this was done 
by the nobility and aristocracy in monarchical governments. 
' There is something startling and original in this thought 
It leads the mind to the involuntary conclusion that no human 
device can circumvent or arrest the stratagems by which a por- 
tion of mankind skillfully and cunningly succeed in exalting 
themselves over, and by fraud living off of the earnings of, 
the rest of the world. 

Capt. Ford carries out this suggestion in a note (page 69) 
containing an authentic statement of facts, which show that, up 
to 1848, the people of the United States had been robbed out 
of more than $2,000,000 by banks, bankrupts, and broken 
corporations, &c., alone ; to which might be safely added as 
much more for frauds in government contracts, and the pecula- 
tions and embezzlements of the retainers of the government, 
which is but seldom found out. 

There is no safeguard against the success of the pernicious 
and successful plots of knaves and rogues but for the people 
constantly to remember that which cannot be too often repeat- 
ed : That eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
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"It is a common saying that no man succeeds in life who has 
not a purpose; and experience corroborates the assertion. Every 
person can recall individuals, who with brilliant talents and 
great advantages of education have failed, from their uncertain 
character, to make a mark in the world; while others, with little 
to recommend them but a fixed purpose and an indomitable 
will, have succeeded almost beyond credibility. It is the man 
who has an idea to carry out that wins the race of life. It is 
the aimless fellow who is forever failing. 

^' And as it is with individuals, so it is with empires. No na- 
tion has ever risen to celebrity that had not its idea. Rome, 
ambitious to conquer the world, and true, through bad and good 
fortune, to her idea, rose from a petty village on the Tiber to 
be the- central seat of the most extensive military government 
recorded in history ; and it was only when she abandoned her 
idea, when the emperors prefen-ed inglorious sloth to battle, 
when her people degenerated from soldiers into slaves, that 
Rome fell from her high eminence. Spain, as long as she was 
fired with the idea of expelling the Saracens, increased in power 
and prosperity; but when the Moors were conquered and her 
enthusiasm gone, she sank rapidly to decay. Three hundred 
years ago the Turks were the terror of Europe. And why? 
Because they were possessed with the idea that all Christian 
nations were destined to fall before them ; and, inflamed with 
this belief, they poured out their hostile armies with a friry that 
was invincible. But now Turkey is crumbling to pieces. Why, 
again? Because the enthusiasm of the Moslem has departed; 
because he no longer feels that he has a mission ; because, from 
the Sultan on the throne to the camel-driver in the desert, the 
heroic idea of the past is gone forever. 

** There are races in Europe, which, though numerous, ener- 
getic, and, in some respects, even powerful, have never made 
any considerable figure in history; while others, with smaller 
populations and resources, have blazed in the annals of mankind 
since their very first appearance. The Germans are an example 
of the first ; the Gauls of the last.— -The Germans, as a nation, 
have been without an idea, and, therefore, have never been con- 
spicuous. The French, on the other hand, have been ambitious 
of military glory, and in every century, for a thousand years, 
have won laurels in war. Since the historic period began in 
western Europe, the Germans, though numerically the strongest 
nation, have been divided into petty principalities, have had 
30 
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conflicting interests, have been without any grand ideas of a 
common mission; and hence, though they have assisted to make 
the fame of Charlemagne, Frederick Barbarossa, Napoleon, and- 
other heroes, and though they have sustained the Roman empire 
of Otho, the Austrian glories, and the Prussian renown, have 
never distinguished themselves as a German nation. In les» 
than this period of a thousand years, England has become the 
mistress of the seas ; France has been, again and again, master 
of Europe ; and Hungary, Poland, Spain, and Turkey have each, 
made themselves a place in history. All these have had, in. 
their day, an idea, an enthusiasm; but the German people as 
yet have had none. 

" There are but two nations now, in the civilized world, which, 
may be said to have an idea. The mission of England, which. 
was that of colonization, is nearly over; for that empire, which, 
grew by commerce with her dependencies, has visibly passed 
the zenith of her power. France, in like manner, is waning ; 
for the idea of military glory is effete. Wars, indeed, will pre- 
vail, but they will rage to secure an end, and not, as with most* 
French wars, merely for the sake of war. Italy, Spain, and 
Turkey have, long ago, fulfilled their destiny, and now exisfc 
merely as dead forms, and not as living vitalities. All those 
powers, not even excluding France, have made no progress for 
a century : and this would be additional proof, if more was re- 
quired, to show that they have passed their prime. But there 
is an empire, even in Europe, which prospers. Bussia has 
doubled itself in the last hundred years, and promises to increase 
as much in the hundred to come. For Russia is possessed with 
an idea. In the New World, our own republic thrives even 
more vigorously than Russia in the Old : for the United States, 
too, has its idea. And these two empires — in Europe, Russia ; 
in Amenca, the United States — are destined, in the future, to 
divide the glories of history. 

" The idea of Russia is that of modernized despotism ; the idea 
of the United States is federative republicanism. The great 
problem to be solved, in succeeding centuries, is which shall 
prevail. Both nations are civilized; both are comparativelj 
young; both are full of enthusiasm and confidence in themselves. 
Intelligent Russians believe as firmly that they are to conduct 
Europe to a higher development, as the citizens of this republic 
believe in the superiority of a free government and in the final 
extension of liberal principles over the globe. Both cannot be 
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correct in those visions of the future. If Russia prevails, the 
United States must fail. It is too late, in an age of steam com- 
munication, to hold that absolutism may reign paramount in 
Europe, while republicanism controls the Western Hemisphere. 
Two antagonistic ideas cannot thus geographically divide the 
world. To say that a man may think freely on one side of the 
Atlantic, yet must cease to think on the other side — and that 
this state of things is to continue through a whole cycle of the 
world's history — is to assert an impossibility. Printing presses, 
education, the growth of political knowledge will not allow of 
such an absurdity. It is a question of mind, not of armies. 
Indeed, so evidently is it so that the battle will be fought in 
books, in newspapers, in the rostrum, long before it will come 
to the arbitration of cannon, as come it will in the end. The 
war of thought, in truth, has already begun. The letter of 
Webster to Hulseman is the first gun in this campaign. Cen- 
turies may pass before the last is fired. 

'^Do we doubt the result of this conflict? Not for a moment. 
As firmly as we believe that Kussia is destined to become, if 
she is not already, the dictator of Europe, so firmly do we be- 
lieve that, in time, the United States will dictate even to her. 
It was for some great purpose that the hand of Providence was 
80 signally exhibited in the settlement of these shores and the 
formation of this republic; and that purpose we hold to be the 
dissemination of liberal principles, and the extension of that 
wonder of political science, federative republicanism. We be- 
lieve in progress. We have no faith in the dotards who tell us 
that the world has seen its best days; who sneer at the mighty 
inventions of the past century; who trace a thousand evils to 
freedom of thought; and who recommend to us a return to the 
parental form of government in politics as in religion. We re- 
pudiate the idea that men, who have once tasted of freedom, can 
subside into slavery. We cannot be persuaded that our descend- 
ants, in this hemisphere, will ever voluntarily give up self- 
government; and we know that no empire, or even coalition of 
empires, can compel them to resign it unwillingly. Instead of 
imitating the Old World, the Old World must imitate us. We 
believe, therefore, that, in this great struggle, the cause of free- 
dom must prevail, and that Kussia, the exponent of modern 
absolutism, will perish, as the old French monarchy, the repre- 
sentative of feudal despotism, perished seventy years ago. It 
will be a terrible, a protracted conflict, and, in the end, when 
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Russia becomes all-powerful in Europe, it may, indeed it must, 
come to the arbitrament of cannon. But the victory will be 
with freedom. To believe otherwise would be to despair of the 
world, of humanity, of religion itself." 

It is as follows : that Britain is at last compelled to write 
down her acknowledgments of the stability and pdrity of our 
government, and the dignity and strength of our Union. 

" The Americans carried with them, across the ocean, not only 
the forms of good government, but the principles of good citi- 
zenship. They never built upon political theories, or eflfected 
any change except upon sound reasons and by sober means. 
They did not substitute a republic for a monarchy in deference 
to any imaginary code of rights antecedent to recorded laws, but 
when, in pursuance of settled convictions, they had reluctantly 
renounced an allegiance, they made the best provisions in their 
power for administering the government themselves. Little 
was changed beyond the form of the executive. They devised 
no new relations between man and man, nor did they deem 
themselves competent to recast the frame of civil society. They 
retained every institution and practice which could be accom- 
modated to a Congress instead of a king. Far from extempo- 
rizing new laws, they preserved, in their reverence, even the 
least desirable attributes of the old, and have only just now 
reformed their system of procedure, when we, their elder 
brethren, are confessing a like necessity and acknowledging the 
goodness of their example. These were the principles which 
preserved them. Amid a variety of temptations, apparently 
infinite when viewed from this side of the Atlantic, but perhaps 
less serious when more closely contemplated, they have always 
acknowledged that private opinions must yield to the recorded 
will of society at large, and that no community can maintain a 
political existence where every citizen claims the right of pro- 
moting by violence his own speculative conceits. 

" The thirteen States of the Union have already become three 
and thirty, if not more, for they increase as we write, and there 
is space and verge enough for converting the number into a hun- 
dred. It is beyond all human power to calculate the prospects 
of a government to which one continent supplies territory and 
another population. What Galifornia is to America, America 
is to the whole world. No example has evert/et been seen o/ such 
a raiyhtjj and interminable conflux of people, Ireland alone 
supplies yearly to this extraordinary State the population of a 
first class city. San Francisco has increased more in two years 
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than Brighton in fifty. The treasures of the new territory have 
attracted immigrants in equal numbers from the two proverbial 
extremities of the world — from China and Peru, and yet by 
some wonderful process the system of the Union appears to ab- 
sorb and assimilate to its constitution these various and conflict- 
ing elements." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FANATICS AND FACTIONS. 

Political meetings — Squads — Cabals — ^fmpotence of — Slavery — Free soil — 
Factions — Election of General Taylor — Precedents — Law of majority — 
Trial of the queen — The Union — Finale. 

The Ignorant and exploded notion that the safety and the 
morals of the people are endangered by numerous gatherings 
at the elections has been for more than fifty years shown in the 
United States to be an entire mistake. 

If the demagogues and leaders of factions did not, by music 
and banners, occasionally collect the giddy and the idle, the 
elections would come off with little show, except the immense 
and quiet throngs pressing with firm and steady tread to the 
place of suffrage. 

Town meetings are not much encouraged ; and the elections 
are now conducted with appropriate decorum. 

There is no fear of the influence of foreigners; they are 
charmed by our institutions. Let them fly here by thousands. 
From them and ourselves there come up at every national 
poll more than half a million of native born voters, with whom 
f^vcrything in politics but republican freedom and religious 
toleration is abhorred and despised. 

This fresh race of proud and educated American noblemen 
have just now cast off the odious incubus of party policy, and 
all incidental questions of local or minor movement have been 
driven from the great platform of national action. 

They have proclaimed abroad to all men that the funda- 
mental elements of their compact shall not be disturbed by 
aspirants for power. That designing demagogues and crafty 
philanthropists shall not be suffered to engraft their heresies 
upon the great magna charta of American liberty. That they 
will not suffer one lash from the scourge oiP faction or party 
discipline, and that the purifying machinery of their elections 
shall blow to oblivion all the sophistries and profanities of po- 
litical ganiesicrs and scolding fanatics. 
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The bill for the admission of California was put upon its 
final vote in the Senate of the United States August 13th, 1850; 
with a provision that the people should have power to allow or 
disallow slavery as they chose. The vote was a strict slaveiy 
and anti-slavery vote — North and South — and wholly independ- 
ent of democrat and whig consideration ; and the vote stood 33 
yeas and 18 nays. 

On the following day ten senators presented to the Senate a 
written protest against this vote, for no reason but that in their 
opinion Congress should impose slavery on that State against 
the express will of the people. 

Seven of these ten fanatics occupied 144 days, during the 
debate on this question; in support of this impudent and infa- 
mous proposition. 

Here, then, there are 10 against 43 who voted — 8 of the 
minority refusing to protest — who attempt to stigmatize a vote 
of 33 to 10, that is to say, three and three-tenths to one. 

A more transcendent; impudent; and brutal violation of per- 
sonal and legislative decorum was never perpetrated. 

They knew that the Senate would refuse to record their 
vulgar and treasonable missile; and it was only made to gratify 
their malignant depravities; and to court the brutal passions of 
their slave-driving constituents. 

Such restless, heartlesS; impudent demagogues profane their 
allegiance, and their oaths of office, and lack the courage to do 
by personal force that which they would accomplish by trick 
and fraud. They would trample down by violence all laW; 
order, and majorities, and ride rough-shod over the people, as 
millions of other rude and tyrannical aristocrats have donC; under 
all names and pretexts; ever since the days of their eldest 
brother Cain. 

Questions supposed to be of startling magnitude have been 
finally settled. The toleration of irritating and alarming dis- 
cussions has been abolished. 

And thus, for ages to come, the peace and security of our 
holy Union have been guarantied. 

Let it now be written down for solemn thought and perpetual 
memorial, that, whatever may be the supposed or real sincerity 
of the opponents of war and slavery, non-resistance, anti-tariff, 
and negro emancipation, and however thc^e doctrines may enter 
into the religious creeds of the Quakers, the Dunkards, the 
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ShakcrS; and the Minionetts, together with all the advocates of 
slavery, free labor, and free soil, by the presidential election of 
1848, and by the action of Congress in 1850, they have been 
abolished. They all had a full and fair chance, and have been 
effectually put down. 

All these squads and factions united their whole strength 
under the popular name of free soil, with a distinguished can- 
didate, Mr. Van Buren, for chief magistrate, and at a propi- 
tious season, and the result has shown their utter insignificance. 

Out of a national vote of more than 2,892,000 they have 
gleaned up only 291,342 votes, less than nine to one hundred, 
and almost a thousand to one hundred — ^a proportion of the 
whole too small to be regarded, in morals, religion, or politics, 
as a party. 

And they have been recreant to themselves, and thus for- 
feited the respect they claim for their conscientious pretensions, 
for in the city and county of Philadelphia, where there are 
most certainly five or six thousand Quaker votes, who profess 
abolitionism as a part of their religious faith, there were polled 
for this ticket but eight hundred and seventeen votes, and out 
of three hundred and sixty-eight thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-two votes, in Pennsylvania, they polled but eleven thousand 
two hundred and sixty-three, about one to thirty, or three to 
one hundred; and the same ridiculous discrepancies occurred 
all over the country. 

All these subjects have been fully before the people, and at 
this time it is obvious that they care nothing about them ; not 
but that these and all other proper matters will receive their 
appropriate and suitable legislative consideration, but that they 
are now considered as too local and transitory to be made ele- 
ments of constitutional and national policy. 

Nor should these old saws be filed over again upon the pre- 
tence that they and their advocates have not been understood, 
for by books, pictures, plays, songs, and sermons in pulpits 
and senates, by thousands of zealots, demagogues, and devout 
preachers, they have been put forth and paraded over the whole 
land for sixty years past, until it was thought that a test vote 
would show their advocates to be a party. 

So that now it is beyond doubt that, whether war, an ti- tariff, 
free soil, slavery, and abolitionism, be right or wrong. Christian 
or pagan, the masses do not care for them as party national 
questions one jot. 
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Cofminon jasdoe ^emam^ for jJS fBiie§ sb iJkvvBoe far 
their fair acd pr^^rDroafit €«ca2 cf ir^fe gjlij . Ei.trri5ff?o«. ad 
patriotism ; ai^ rf tkI& nea&xs he nasKl. sad iklh- and de. 
liberatelj disraaBed a&i i imIii i^. ani eifaajj enDsdavl fnr a 
loDg senes of j«us. as ibr» is C[«e9b% han bee^ and are 
finally Toted iip?a. ai a izse fyaitffy €n«ml<)e fv tfeir tiial, 
and decided isaakyjc^ss& decj dat iaej 2f» cf saSexst iai|nft- 
anoe to ooostisasie a car&skl rmit of aadoBil action, it is as 
absnrd as it is vzmat toccotcBd dBct iLoit is ii<)t in dl this m 
great a pfciKmaasee o£ lUMad. aad iMBial as there is of ns- 
merical stratgdi. 

And SBcli a gia tji iu siatMi m fitare vboQr absadoii their 
compact. Tben* fo&tical feisertfj. ■ader sodi dmmstuieesiy 
draws the siiM€iiij <^ ifadr ■wiives in ^Krtioii, and j«stly ex- 
poses them to die SHi|»»n of jkIMi it cgtio a & . 

Hie J are conaider td tavMeat. aad Vnof aapopolar, aad 
thus defeat dieir ova aluiiT frjr anffaliifWB, 

All thatsnchpoftiitMisarifagBiffrtsof coanwmiticscando 
to adTantage is. DC4 br al>me and searnBtj to ana j them- 
selves again^ the othen. bat, bj ap p toyMaleV eaw nstr aice and 
respectfbl impoftnaitj^ to ^)fi<al to the jasdee and wisdom of 
the majotity. 

K this fails, thej hhc^M be sleat, anless the emei g en cy 
justifies or prorc^Des imarreedcii, and then thej toss the copper 
for death or Tietory. 

The squads, or aasodatioB of sqoads r e fefWid to, hare been 
found, by a fior test, to be ridicolously diminutiTe, without any 
inherent capacities c€ increase or cohesion, and hereaft«' they 
must be held as factions, and be classed with Joe Smith and 
Father Hiller, and their fimatic fi^owers. 

Amid these pasnng presages of popular wiD, die Booth has 
had its share of just anl wlM^esome rebuke. . 

The J, too, haye been meet sgnifieantiy admonished to be 
more wise and loyaL 

They should retire fnm the rotunda of the Capitol, and no 
more disturb the repose and character <^ the nation. 

The entire question of slavery has ererywhere, repeatedly, 
received its finad sentence by the pec^le, and their decree must 
be suboiitted to without a murmur. , 

While they will not, on the one hand, hereafter suffer n^ro 
emancipation to disturb the country, on the other they will 
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not tolerate one threatening word' against the Union by the 
slaveholders. 

If their sense of justice is appealed to, that which is fair and 
right will be awarded. But the man or the State that utters 
a word of rebellion, because the people will not consent to let 
the slavedrivers desecrate free soil, will be crushed into the 
earth. 

The voice of prudence bids them hold in silence, within their 
own limits, that which all civilized men but themselves have 
shaken off as a loathsome serpent. 

At the last election, a desperate struggle was openly made 
by the fifteen slaveholding States, with all their strength, in 
support of General Taylor : out of the fifteen Slave States, seven 
States, to wit, Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri, almost one-half, voted against 
him ; and the fifteen Free States which sustained him did so 
on other grounds. 

By this test of States, they stood twenty-two to eight, almost 
three to one. 

Their popular vote, in all the Slave States, was four hundred 
and thirty-five thousand three hundred and forty-five, against 
two million eight hundred and seventy-two thousand and fifty- 
six, more than six to one. 

The slaveholders got for General Taylor every vote from all 
parties that ever could be polled as a slave vote. There was not 
in those States, perhaps, a single vote for General Cass that at 
any time could be drawn off for a slave candidate; and if a 
direct test vote were to be put, they certainly would not get, 
on a direct slave test, all the votes they have obtained for" 
General Taylor ; for some who voted for him certainly voted 
upon other grounds than slavery, and it is not probable that 
any slave party man voted against him. 

It is, therefore, certain that they can never poll, relatively, 
a stronger vote than they have just polled. 

This vote numerically places them upon a footing but little 
better than the abolitionists, who polled almost three hundred 
thousand, and they a trifle over four hundred thousand ; and 
they cannot, in fact, poll more votes than the abolitionists can 
poll; for this difference in their vote over the abolitionists was 
of persons, beyond all question, strongly urged by their admi- 
ration of General Taylor's elevated rank and singular success 
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as a soldier, and the conservative simplicity and purity of his 
political professions. 

The people had been ridden down by parties and factions. 
The rank and file on both sides were restless ; a change was 
desired all round. 

The old lines, it was believed, had been rubbed out, and the 
young men who could not see or appreciate the old points of 
dispute, challenged the leaders of the two great parties with a 
mutual conflict for spoils. General Taylor, in the summer of 
1846, in a conversation with a number of persons, said : " That 
he was no politidany and that he had not voted for a great 
number of yearsP This was published on the tenth day of 
March, 1817, in a Philadelphia newspaper, and thereafter 
throughout the country, without contradiction. It obtained 
authority, and was held to be a distinct expression of his aver- 
sion to factions and political leaders. It excited political im- 
pulses, which were sympathized and responded to by all the 
young men from twenty to thirty-five years of age in the whole 
country. 

This was the secret emotion, and cabalistic signal, and pass- 
word of his popularity; and by that declaration his political 
feelings were telegraphed to the hearts of more than a million 
of American freemen. 

There is not a doubt entertained by all impartial and intel- 
ligent persons of this having been the main cause of his tri- 
umphant success. 

When the measures of his administration neutralized these 
favorable views, and in some measure, perhaps, disappointed the 
expectations then entertained, it is doubtful whether the can- 
vass could have been repeated with a similar result. 

This was the secret of his surprising popularity. He owed 
nothing to, but sufiered from, his political friends. His ridi- 
culous nomination at Philadelphia was accomplished by the 
slaveholders and gamblers for oflSce, as was openly charged in 
the convention by gentlemen of the most unquestioned respect- 
ability; and it was never denied. 

The numerous ballotings were waited for, and watched with 
a venal excitement and sordid anxiety peculiar to a lottery 
drawing, or a game at faro. 

The correctness of the report upon the last ballot was ques- 
tioned; no vote was ventured upon its validity, as all parlia- 
mentary rules and usages required, and the assembly broke up 
amidst angry tumult and personal vituperation. 
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It was believed, no doubt with good reason, that this uproar- 
ious meeting detracted from and deranged the element of the 
immense popularity which General Tajlor then held. 

J£ that convention had adjourned without action, General 
Taylor would have received an overwhelming majority from 
every State in the Union, and even that would have been no real 
or implied public continuance for slavery. 

For, though a slaveholder, he was a patriot, and pledged 
himself to ^^ approve/* and not to ^^veio>* the distinct vote of the 
people. 

So much for all these popular tests for the strength of the 
slave party. 

And in the efforts which they have so strenuously and adroit- 
ly made in Congress for carrying slavery still further, they 
have been repeatedly met and defeated by majorities equally 
formidable. 

It is time, therefore, high time, that this party too, beyond 
their defined and admitted limits, should be silenced. 

The justice and decorums of society imperiously demand 
and require that this should be promptly and efficiently done. 

All the constitutional and political tests have been abundant- 
ly tried. 

Nothing is left but force by them, or courtesy by the ma- 
jority. 

If they appeal to force, they will meet the fate of Act^eon, 
who was devoured by his own dogs. 

If they demand an extension of slavery or secession by court- 
esy, all other chances gone, that boon too has been denied to 
them, and they must be quiet. 

A distinguished instance, illustrating this refined and delicate 
question of constraint, and the line by which high-minded and 
honorable men will not advance, occurred within the present 
century. It indicates the point to which it may ascend, and at 
which it must stop. 

It most aptly suits the present condition of all our squads, 
and aggregation of squads, and, with what the people have re- 
cently said through the ballot-boxes, should in future place 
them all under a voluntary recognizance to keep the peace, and 
be of good behavior. 

The case referred to is as follows : — 

On the 5th of July, 1820, Lord Liverpool, the English pre- 
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mier; introdaced into the House of Lords the bill of pains and 
penalties against Queen Caroline; which, reciting that '^s7^ liad 
carried an an adulterous intercourse with Bergami, her menial 
servant/' enacted that " she shovM he degraded from the tide 
and station of queen, and thai her marriage with the king 
should he dissolved.'' 

This bill then passed a first reading, and the trial was ordered 
to begin on the 17th of August. After the trial; and a debate 
by the House of Lords of four nights^ on the second of No- 
vember, the second reading was carried by a majority of 28. 
On the tenth of November, it passed to a third reading by a 
majority of nine out of one hundred and ninety-one votes. 

Thereupon, Lord Liverpool, instead of moving " that this hill 
do pass," said that, ^^Jiad the third reading heen carried hy as 
considerahle a numher as the second reading (129 to 62, in- 
stead of 104 to 87), he and his noble colleagues would have felt 
it their duty to persevere in the hill; hut with opinions so nearly 
halanced, die government had corns to the determination to pro- 
ceed no further with it," 

Here a concession was made by 104 to 87, which was 46^,^ 
per cent. But this would not have been accorded by 129 to 
62, which was but 32, ^^ per cent. ; so that, where the minor- 
ity comes up to or rises 46 out of 100, then the majority, 
being less than 2 to 1, shall not wholly disregard the voice of 
the minority. But, if the majority rises above 2 to 1, to wit, 
129 to 62, which is more than 2 to 1, the voice of the minor- 
ity is not to be heard. 

This case involved the divorcement and disfranchisement of 
a queen ; and the validity and justice of this rule are sustained 
by abundant history and precedent. 

If the proportions gathered from these legitimate sources of 
right are applied to the contentions in question, it will be seen 
that, however momentous the consequences, even unto death, 
that these belligerents are by all human laws most conclusively 
condemned to perpetual silence. 

The single object here has been to show the unshaken reso- 
lution with which the people of the United States maintain the 
fundamental elements of their Constitution, and the utter 
abhorrence in which they hold all attempts to use it for any 
purpose but the direct preservation and perpetuity of their 
civil and religious liberties. 
40 
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